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BLUE  GELATINE-COPPER 

By  Wilder  D.  Bancroft  and  T.  R.  Bkiggs 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Copper  and  the  copper  alloys  such  as  brass  and  the  bronzes 
lend  themselves  very  readily  to  artistic  decoration  by  means  of 
colored  superficial  films  or  "patinas."  Great  as  is  the  variety  of 
colors  which  may  thus  be  imparted  to  copper,  nevertheless  a  rich 
and  true  blue  patina  for  this  metal  is  practically  unknown.  It 
was  while  seeking  such  a  blue  surface  film  that  the  electrolysis  of 
copper  acetate  solutions  containing  gelatine  was  first  performed. 
One  gram  of  gelatine  was  dissolved  in  325  ccs.  of  a  1%  solution 
of  cupric  acetate  and  this  mixture  electrolyzed  between  carefully 
cleaned  and  burnished  electrodes  of  sheet-copper.  The  electroly- 
sis was  continued  for  five  minutes  at  a  cathode,  (and  anode) 
current  density  which  varied  between  0.15  and  0.45  amp  dm2. 
The  process  was  carried  out  at  room  temperature. 

The  electrolysis  performed,  the  cathode  was  found  to  be  covered 
on  its  inner  surface  with  a  thin,  pale  brown  deposit,  which,  when 
rubbed  with  the  fingers  was  seen  to  possess  a  pecuUar,  slippery 
surface  caused  by  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  gelatine  deposited 
simultaneously  with  the  metallic  copper.  No  gas  became  visible 
at  either  pole  during  the  passage  of  the  current. 

In  itself,  this  pale  brown  cathode  deposit  gave  no  indication 
of  its  peculiar  properties  and  it  was  by  chance  only  that  these 
were  discovered.  An  electrode,  freshly  coated  with  a  layer  of  the 
gelatine-copper  was  by  an  oversight  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
solution  of  copper  acetate  from  which  the  film  of  metal  had  just 
been  deposited  and  the  current  was  turned  off.  On  removing  the 
electrode  from  the  solution,  it  was  noticed  that  the  brown  color 
originally  possessed  by  the  cathode  film  had  given  place  to  a 
purplish  blue  of  extraordinary  brilliance  and  beauty.  This  led 
to  further  experiments. 

A  second  electrode  was  then  coated  with  a  film  of  gelatine- 
copper  and,  after  careful  rinsing  with  cold  tap  water,  immersed  in 
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a  5%  solution  of  copper  acetate  containing  no  gelatine.  Straight- 
way there  ensued  a  remarkable  series  of  color  changes  upon  the 
surface  of  the  copper  deposit;  hues  of  startling  evenness  and 
intensity  followed  each  other  in  regular  succession  until  the  elec- 
trodes had  acquired  a  magnificent  deep-blue  coloration.  This 
process  we  shall  speak  of  as  a  "development,"  since  it  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  development  of  the  silver  image  in 
the  process  of  photography. 

Experimental 
1.  Effect  of  Gelatine 

After  the  process  of  development  had  been  discovered,  a  more 
systematic  study  of  the  formation  and  nature  of  gelatine-copper 
was  undertaken.  It  then  became  evident  that  gelatine  must 
be  present  in  the  electrolyte  and  that  this  colloid  exerted  a  tre- 
mendous influence  upon  the  nature  of  the  cathode  deposit.  The 
term  "gelatine-copper"  was  thus  justified.  The  optimum  gelatine 
concentration  was  found  to  lie  between  0.25  and  0.66  per  cent. 
The  electrolysis  of  copper  acetate  solutions  containing  no  gelatine 
failed  to  give  the  developable  films  nor  was  it  possible  to  substi- 
tute other  hydrophile  colloids  such  as  starch  or  gum-arabic  for 
gelatine  or  glue. 

2.  Nature  of  the  Electrolyte 

Electrolysis  of  copper  formate,  acetate  and  propionate  solutions 
containing  gelatine  resulted  in  cathode  films  which  developed 
blue  in  copper  acetate  although  this  development  was  imperfect 
in  the  case  of  the  deposits  from  the  formate  solution.  Copper 
sulphate  solutions  of  different  strengths  and  varying  gelatine 
content  failed  absolutely  to  give  developable  deposits.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  with  solutions  of  copper  nitrate  and  chloride. 

3.  Effect  of  Temperature 
Variation  of  the  temperature  at  which  the  electrolysis  was 
performed  led  to  interesting  results.  Between  20°  and  40°  C,  the 
cathode  deposit  was  of  the  usual  pale  brown  color  and  gave  a 
more  or  less  satisfactory  color-development  to  blue  in  copper 
acetate.  At  50°  C.  or  at  higher  temperatures,  the  cathode  deposit 
was  colored  a  bright  red  or  a  brick  red  and  was  unaffected  by  the 
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developing  solution.  Between  55°  and  60°  a  short  electrolysis 
with  a  low  current  density  gave  a  gold-colored  but  very  thin  film 
which  had  a  rather  iridescent  appearance.  These  gold  and  red 
films  can  be  lacquered  with  complete  success  and  are  interesting 
in  their  application  to  metallochromy. 

4.  Other  Factors 
The  best  results  were  obtained  with  copper  acetate  or  propion- 
ate solutions  made  up  in  the  proportion  of  1  or  2  parts  by  weight 
of  the  crystallized  salt  to  100  parts  of  water.  The  electrolyte 
should  be  neutral  or  at  most  but  very  slightly  acid.  The  current 
density  must  be  low — between  0.15  and  0.45  amp  dma — and  the 
process  need  not  exceed  5  minutes  in  duration.  The  nature  of 
the  metal  used  as  cathode  is  of  little  importance  as  long  as  the 
copper  solution  is  not  decomposed.  Thus  with  nickel,  brass,  and 
platinum, -good  deposits  were  obtained  as  adherent  cathode  films 
which  developed  a  good  blue  color. 

5.  The  Development  of  the  Blue  Color 
A  5%  copper  acetate  solution  containing  no  gelatine  was  used 
as  the  developing  bath  throughout  this  work,  although  a  copper 
propionate  solution  may  also  be  employed.  Copper  formate 
developer  gave  less  satisfactory  results.  A  large  number  of  other 
salt  solutions  were  then  tried  as  developers  with  practicably  no 
success.  Thus  in  normal  copper  sulphate  solution  a  film  of 
gelatine-copper  was  colored  a  dull,  dark  indigo.  In  N/50  copper 
sulphate  a  fairly  good  blue  color  was  developed  although  the  colors 
obtained  with  sulphate  solutions  are  distinctly  inferior  to  those 
prepared  with  acetate  developer.  Very  dilute  copper  nitrate 
oxidized  the  film  to  dark  brown  copper  oxide  while  a  chloride 
solution  spoiled  the  deposit  entirely. 

Several  oxidizing  solutions  were  next  used  with  negative  results. 
Potassium  chromate,  bichromate,  permanganate,  perchlorate, 
chlorate,  and  persulphate  failed  to  give  even  a  trace  of  blue  color- 
ation. The  films  were  usually  oxidized  slowly  to  brown  cupric 
oxide.  Reducing  solutions  gave  no  development.  The  fibn  of 
gelatine-copper  was  unaffected  by  dilute,  warm,  hydrazine  hydrate 
and  underwent  accelerated  blue  development  in  copper  acetate 
after  such  treatment. 
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A  solution  of  sodium  acetate  gave  no  blue  coloration  of  the 
copper  film  nor  was  it  otherwise  with  the  acetate  solutions  of 
other  metals.  Hence  this  phenomenon  must  be  a  function  of  the 
copper  contained  in  the  developing  solutions. 

6.  Reverse  Development 

An  electrode,  covered  with  a  deep  blue  film,  was  immersed  in 
a  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  hydrazine  hydrate  and,  in  a 
short  time,  bubbles  of  nitrogen  began  to  form  on  the  blue  surafce. 
The  blue  color  then  slowly  faded  away,  until,  passing  in  the  reverse 
direction  through  the  series  of  colors  previously  described,  the 
film  of  gelatine-copper  again  took  on  its  original  brown  color. 
This  process  was  called  a  "reverse  development." 

The  reverse  development  completed,  the  electrode  was  rinsed 
in  distilled  water  and  once  more  immersed  in  the  usual  copper 
acetate  developer.  The  blue  color  formed  again  qmckly,  but  was 
a  bit  thin  and  uneven. 

If  a  film  of  gelatine-copper  is  allowed  to  stand  imdeveloped 
for  several  hours,  it  completely  loses  its  power  of  developing  in 
copper  acetate.  This  is  probably  due  to  its  oxidation  by  the  air 
because  it  was  found  that  treatment  of  such  a  "dead"  film  with 
hydrazine  hydrate  was  sufficient  to  regenerate  its  powers  of  de- 
velopment. The  same  result  was  obtained  with  a  film  after  immer- 
sion in  warm,  dilute  hydrogen  peroxide — ^no  development  occurred 
until  the  layer  of  oxide  so  produced  had  been  reduced  with 
hydrazine. 

THEORY   AND    CONCLUSIONS 

Schtitzenberger,  by  the  electrolysis  of  copper  acetate  solutions, 
obtained  at  the  cathode  a  peculiar  foym  of  copper;  and,  being 
unable  to  explain  its  unusual  behavior,  he  announced  it  as  an 
allotropic  modification.  Wiedemann  incorrectly  contended  that 
the  new  form  of  copper  was  really  the  oxide  of  that  metal,  while 
recently  Benedicks  has  advanced  the  idea  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  solid  solution  of  acetic  acid  in  copper.  It  can  be. shown, 
however,  by  a  careful  study  of  their  results  and  by  consideration 
of  the  facts  of  colloid  chemistry,  that  the  allotropic  copper  of 
Schtitzenberger  is  merely  the  normal  metal  in  the  form  of  an 
irreversible  colloid  gel. 
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The  same  conclusion  is  applicable  to  the  deposits  of  gelatine- 
copper  described  in  this  paper.  The  gelatine  acts  here  as  the 
"protecting  colloid,"  migrates  by  cataphoresis  to  the  cathode, 
and  there  inhibits  the  growth  or  crystallization  of  the  copper 
nuclei.  Gelatine-copper  is  an  irreversible  gel  of  colloidal  copper. 
The  whole  phenomenon  is  but  another  example  of  the  marked 
influence  of  organic  and  other  colloidal  substances  upon  metals 
prepared  by  electrolysis,  accounts  of  which  have  appeared  in  the 
recent  papers  of  Miiller  and  Bahntje,  Snowdon,  and  others. 

What  is  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  the  process  of  the  color 
development?  This  is  indeed  a  difficult  problem,  chiefly  because 
of  the  exceeding  small  quantities  of  reacting  material  of  necessity 
dealt  with.  The  blue,  although  a  superficial  color,  is  nevertheless 
not  the  color  of  a  thin  film  of  gelatine  or  oxide  bringing  about 
interference  disturbances  in  the  reflected  rays  of  light.  Nor  does 
it  seem  to  be  the  color  of  a  definite  chemical  compound.  The 
blue  layer  does  contain  oxide  as  is  shown  by  its  action  in  hydrazine 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  prepared  by  any  process  of  simple  oxidation. 
It  cannot  be  produced  by  the  partial  coagulation  of  the  copper  gel. 

It  was  shown  by  Wiedemann  that  Schtitzenberger's  copper 
possesses  the  power  of  adsorbing  very  considerable  quantities  of 
copper  oxide  from  copper  acetate  solutions.  This  observation 
furnished  the  clue  to  the  process  of  development.  The  color 
changes  that  appear  upon  the  film  are  the  result  of  o,  surface 
adsorption  of  hydrous  copper  oxide  from  the  copper  solution.  The 
hydrous  copper  oxide  is  present  as  a  suspension  in  very  appreciable 
quantities  in  the  acetate  or  propionate  solutions,  being  the  product 
of  hydrolytic  dissociation.  This  being  the  case,  we  should  expect 
the  best  development  with  the  acetate  solutions  and  but  little 
color  effect  with  the  sulphate  and  chloride  developers. 

The  reversal  of  development  caused  by  hydrazine  is  due  to 
the  reduction  of  the  adsorbed  oxide.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain 
definite  concentration  of  oxide  in  the  copper  film  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  blue  color.  As  the  concentration  of  the  oxide 
increases  by  continued  adsorption,  the  film  passes  through  the 
series  of  colors  so  distinctive  of  the  development. 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  that 
it  is  in  accord  with  many  of  the  established  facts  in  colloid  chemis- 
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try  and  explains  in  the  best  possible  manner  this  decidedly  obscure 
phenomenon.  Stannic  oxide  adsorbs  gold  from  suspension  and 
forms  the  "Purple  of  Cassius";  imder  very  special  conditions 
colloidal  copper  adsorbs  hydrous  copper  oxide  and  similarily  gives 
an  intensely  colored  adsorption  compound. 

SUMMAKT 

The  electrolytic  production  of  a  form  of  colloidal  copper  was 
performed  with  certain  copper  solutions  containing  gelatine. 

This  new  form  of  copper  develops  a  remarkable  series  of  colors 
when  immersed  in  certain  copper  solutions,  a  peacock-blue 
being  the  finest  color  obtained. 

The  process  of  development  is  an  adsorption  of  hydrous  copper 
oxide  by  the  surface  of  the  colloid  film. 

There  have  been  described  methods  of  coloring  metal  objects 
gold,  golden-brown  or  red. 


ALLOTROPY   OF   IRON  AND   SILVERIODIDE 

Bt  Cabl  Benedicks 
Stockholm,  Va.  Sweden 

For  the  metallography  of  the  iron,  its  allotropy  is  still  the  most 
vital  question.  Although  it  seems  as  though  a  certain,  even  if 
indistinct,  agreement  has  been  attained  regarding  the  existence 
of  a,  ^  and  t— iron,  there  still  remains  considerable  work  to 
be  done,  even  for  chemistry  in  general.  It  is  therefore  best  that 
we,  first  of  all,  clearly  indicate  what  we  mean  by  allotropy  and 
what  different  cases  are  to  be  taken  as  possible;  after  that  account 
for  some  special  determinations  on  silveriodide,  and  finally  discuss 
the  influence  these  may  have  on  the  opinion  about  the  allotropy 
of  iron. 

I.   DEFINITION   OP  ALLOTROPY 

Theoretical  transformation  curves 

The  properties  of  a  body,  whether  simple  or  compound,  usually 
change  with  the  temperature  of  the  body.  But  sometimes  the 
dependence  on  the  temperature  is  especially  perceptible.  At  a 
certain  temperature  (or  at  a  definite  number  of  temperature  points) 
a  sudden  transformation  of  the  properties  of  the  body  takes  place, 
a  change  of  modification,  which  according  to  the  customary 
terminology  (Berzelius,  1841)  is  called  allotropy  if  the  body  is 
simple  (a  chemical  element),  but  polymorphy  if  it  is  compound 
(chemical  combination).  These  definitions  are,  however,  not 
strictly  adhered  to  (compare  J.  Meyer,  list  of  literature);  in  the 
following,  with  W.  Ostwald,  we  use  the  word  allotropy  for  both 
cases. 

We  will  now  try  to  more  precisely  express  the  conditions  which 
may  be  comprised  as  allotropy.  We  only  take  into  consideration 
orcMnary  equilibrium  (i.e.,  we  presume  that  the  properties  of  the 
body  are  at  any  temperature  and  imder  all  conditions  independent 
of  time). 

'l  Now  suppose  that  we  have  determined  a  certain  property's 
quantitative  dependence  on  the  temperature.    If  the  curve  thus 

13 
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obtained  show  a  point  of  discontinuity — that  is,  if  at  a  certain 
temperature  an  infinitely  small  temperature  change  causes  a 
finite  change  of  the  property,  we  say  that  the  temperature  is  an 
allotropic  point  of  transformation  for  the  body  in  question  (strictly : 
in  regard  to  the  property  chosen)  and  the  temperature  of  transition 
is  said  to  be  the  limit  between  two  allotropical  modifications  of 
the  body. 

The  property  which  is  usually  put  in  the  first  place  is  the  re- 
lation to  absorption  of  heat,  its  sudden  transition  usually  brings 
about  easily  seen  changes  in  the  speed  of  coohng  or  heating.  As 
a  rule  such  a  point  of  transition  is  noticed  in  several  properties, 
but  need  not  be  perceptible  in  all.  (The  definition  given  has  the 
same  range  as  it  already  had  with  Berzelius,  and  which  J.  Meyer 
still  considers  the  most  suitable,  i.e.,  it  embraces  also  those  modi- 
fications which  take  place  at  the  transition  between  the  different 
so-called  states  of  aggregation.) 

The  chosen  property  can  in  the  proximity  of  the  point  of  change 
be  thought  to  depend  on  the  temperature  in  four  principally  dif- 
ferent ways: 

I.  The  change  from  6  to  c  Kg.  1, 1,  occurs  at  the  transition  tem- 
perature T  quite  suddenly,  so  that  in  neither  the  curve  a-b  for 
the  a-modification  nor  c-d  for  the  /S-modification  can  any 
deviation  be  observed  from  the  course  "normal"  at  some  distance 
from  T. 

The  transformation  a//3  occurs  perfectly  sharp.  There  can  be 
no  hesitancy  here:  the  transformation  takes  place  sharply  at  the 
temperature  T.  The  body  alters  properties  abruptly;  there  is 
no  continuous  transition  a/fi,  which  may  also  be  so  expressed 
that  the  two  modifications  are  insoluble  in  each  other. 

This  is  the  ideal  case  which  usually  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
as  an  expression  for  an  allotropical  transformation. 

II.  It  may  be  thought  that  one  of  the  curves  ab  or  cd  diverges 
more  or  less  from'  its  "normal"  course  (shown  by  dots  in  Fig.  1) 
when  the  temperature  approaches  to  T,  thereby  getting  nearer 
the  other  curve  (Kg.  1,  II:  a  and  II  :b).  The  transition  a/yS  is 
less  sharp;  we  may  express  this  saying  that  the  )8-modification 
has  a  limited  solubility  in  the  a-modification,  or  vice  versa. 

III.  It  is  further  possible  that  both  ab  and  cd  in  the  proximity 
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of  T  diverge  from  the  respective  normal  course  (Fig.  1,  III). 
Hereby  the  transition  a//8  becomes  still  less  sharp.  In  analogy 
with  the  foregoing  one  may  say  that  both  modifications  have  a 
limited  solubility  for  each  other. 

IV.  It  cannot  be  left  out  of  account  that  the  transition  between 
both  the  normal  curves  ab  and  cd  occurs  in  a  perfectly  continuous 
manner  (Fig.  1,  IV).  In  this  case,  which  may  also  be  said  to  mean 
unlimited  solubility  between  the  supposed  modifications,  no 
allotropic  transformation  pmnl  will,  in  the  sense  of  the  definition, 
be  found;  but  it  may  be  fully  justified  to  speak  of  a  transformation 
range  Ti  Tz.  Illustrations  of  this  case  are  to  be  found  in  liquid 
state  (for  ex.  sulphur),  and  in  gases  with  molecules  dissociating 
at  increasing  temperature  (as  gas  of  iodine) ;  compare  also  page  26. 

We  have  thus  to  take  into  consideration  cases  I-IV.  In  the 
physical  chemistry  the  conviction  is  gradually  working  its  way 
in,  that  one  always  ha^  to  take  into  account  a  certain  solubility 
between  two  bodies.  Solubility  between  two  modifications  of  the 
same  body  and  solubility  between  two  different  bodies  can  not 
be  said  to  present  any  principal  difference. 

One  may  therefore  dare  to  assert  that  the  most  presumptuous- 
less  supposition  regarding  an  allotropic  transformation  is  that 
its  course  is  that  of  type  III,  which  embraces  the  others  as  special 
cases;  afterwards  one  ought  in  every  case  give  attention  to  the 
experimental  determinations  of  how  large  the  deviations  from  the 
normal  lines  (ab,  resp.  cd)  may  be;  or,  in  other  words,  to  what 
degree  a  reciprocal  solubility  may  be  supposed. 

From  the  foregoing  theoretical  transformation  curves  those 
obtained  by  experimental  determinations  will  always  deviate  more 
or  less;  it  is  probably  taking  great  consideration  to  the  faulty 
sources  possible  (especially  temperature  differences),  which  has 
been  the  cause  that  only  case  I  has  nearly  always  been  supposed. 

A  sure  illustration  of  case  I  may  probably  be  had  in  the  trans- 
formation points  at  83°  C.  and  35°  C.  for  nitrate  of  ammonium  (for 
which  the  calculated  coefficient  of  pressure,  according  to  Tam- 
mann  and  Luossana  agrees  with  the  observed,  see  Roozeboom). 

A  transformation  curve  of  type  II  :b  has  been  long  known, 
namely  for  the  substance  H2O,  where  one  has  been  obliged  to 
suppose  that  the  modification  ice  is  to  a  certain  degree  soluble 
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on  the  modification  water,  whereby  the  remarkable  minimum  of 
volume  at  4°  C.  is  explained. 

In  the  following  we  will  find  illustrations  of  case  II :  a. 

II.   THE    ALLOTROPY    OF  SILVERIODIDE 

The  experiments  for  verifying  for  silveriodide  the  well-known 
Thomson  formula  for  the  pressure  coefficient  for  the  transforma- 
tion temperature  have,  as  is  known,  been  unsuccessful. 

Tammann  found  a  value  that  was  about  4  times  too  great,  and 
Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  a  still  larger  value  for  the  pressure 
coefficient,  dT/dp.* 

Thus:  Tammaim  presumes  still  another  (a  third)  AgJ-modi- 
fication,  occurring  somewhere  below  the  transformation  tempera- 
ture 147°  and  supposes  that  the  hexagonal  modification  (stable 
below  147°)  can  solve  (a  certain  amount  of)  the  regular  (stable 
above  147°) ;  Roozeboom  finds  the  occurring  of  the  third  modifica- 
tion unclear  and  demands  better  proofs  for  the  supposed  solubility. 

As  Maxwell  in  his  Theory  of  Heat,  p.  8,  has  pointed  out,  silver- 
iodide  is  acknowledged  as  the  only  known  body  which  contracts 
at  increasing  room-temperature.  I  have  a  long  time  considered 
this  singular  fact  as  a  proof  that  at  increase  of  the  temperature 
from  the  room-temperature  in  the  hexagonal  modification  there 
arises  a  small  quantity  of  the  regular  modification,  which  according 
to  Rodwell  has  a  considerably  lower  specific  volume  (an  intense 
contraction  occurring  when  the  temperature  rises  to  147°). 

If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  one  will  —  as  the  regular  modi- 
fication may  be  thought  solved  in  the  other  only  in  the  proximity 
of  the  point  of  transformation  —  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
temperatures  lying  considerably  below  that  of  the  room-temperature 
the  silveriodide  may  have  a  positive,  normal  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion. 

The  following  Determinations  of  the  Dilatation  of  Silveriodide 
from  -180°  to  -|-200°,  were  carried  out. 

'See  Roozeboom's  Die  heterogenen  GleichgewicMe  I,  130. — I  quote  Rooze- 
boom in  extenso  about  this:  "Tammann  (Wied,  Anm.  68,  646)  hat  nun  be- 
wiesen,  dass  dies  einer  anderen  Verwandlung  des  hexagonalen  AgJ  zugeschrieben 
werden  muss,  die  etwa  unterhalb  100°  auftriU,  derm  Verhdltnisse  aber  nicht  gut 
avfgeklart  sind.  Er  vermutet  dass  die  Abweichimg  der  von  145°  ausgehende 
Kurve  vom  berechneten  Wert  durch  die  Annahme  erklart  werden  konnte, 
dass  das  hexagonale  AgJ  mil  dem  regularen  Mischkrystalle  bilde.  Bevor  eine 
derartige  Annahme  zulassig  ist,  sind  jedenf alls  deutlichere  Beweise  erwunscht. ' ' 
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For  this  purpose  a  small  apparatus  of  fused  silica  was  con- 
structed, which  permitted  a  mirror-reading  of  the  dilatations 
(even  of  as  small  test-staves  as  10  x  1  mm.). 

The  dilatation  apparatus  was  surrounded  by  a  double-walled 
cylinder,  containing  a  heating  spiral  so  that  the  whole  could, 
after  having  been  put  into  liquid  air,  easily,  by  means  of  a  suitable 
current,  be  adjusted  at  any  temperatures  whatever  between  that 
of  liquid  air  and  room-temperature. 

The  temperature  was  measured  with  a  thermo-element,  the 
junction  of  which  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  test-stave.  The 
test-staves  were  made  by  sucking  molten  silveriodide  into  thin- 
walled  glass-tubes  which  had  been  sooted  on  the  inside  (being 
spontaneously  blown  off  at  the  cooling  at  the  temperature  of 
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transition.  Of  the  two  series  between  -180°  C.  and  +206°  C, 
which  agree  very  well,  the  one  is  graphically  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 

From  this  we  infer  that  at  low  temperatures,  at  which  no  earlier 
measurements  have  been  published,  the  silveriodide  resembles 
almost  all  the  other  known  bodies,  i.e.,  that  it  has  a  normal,  positive 
coefficient  of  dilatation. 

At  increasing  temperatures  this  grows  less  and  becomes  0  in 
the  proximity  of  0°.  After  that  a  weak  contraction  gradually 
takes  place,  slowly  increasing  to  + 140°,  when  a  very  sudden  con- 
traction occurs,  during  which  the  temperature  was  taken  to 
149°.'  After  the  transformation  the  mass  has  a  considerably  larger 
coefficient  of  dilatation.  This  latter  aspect  of  the  curve  corre- 
sponds very  well  to  that  obtained  when  using  the  figures  published 
by  Rodwell. 

The  transition  of  the  silveriodide  at  about  147°  thus  corresponds 
to  the  type  II:  a. 

If  the  determinations  of  electrical  conductivity,  propounded 
by  Kohlrausch  are  represented  graphically  (by  using  a  logarithmic 
scale),  you  get  the  impression  that  these  determinations  also 
indicate  that  the  transition  progresses  continuously  from  lower 
temperature  to  that  of  the  point  of  transition. 

What  has  now  been  quoted  may  therefore  be  considered  to 
prove  that  at  least  one  transformation  of  type  II :  a  is  known. 
Through  this  Tammann's  supposition  as  to  the  solubihty  between 
the  hexagonal  and  the  regular  modifications  is  also  confirmed. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  scarcely  to  be  any  reason  for  ac- 
cepting the  supposition  of  a  third  modification,  as  the  properties 
of  that  may  probably  be  explained  through  the  solubility  just 
mentioned;  in  other  words:  if  you  persist  on  a  third  intermediary 
modification,  the  simplest  hypothesis  will,  however,  be  that  it 
only  consists  of  hexagonal  silveriodide,  which  in  solution  contains 
a  certain  limited  amount  of  regular  silveriodide. 

III.      THE   ALLOTROPT   OF   IBON 

Historical 
When  turning  our  attention  to  the  iron,  we  will  call  to  mind 
the  following  words  of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  investigators 
'According  to  Monkemeyer  the  point  of  transition  is  146.7° 
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in  this  branch.  F.  Osmond*  says:  "il  est  regrettable  que  les  traitds 
modernes  negligent  I'histoire  et  prfeentent  commes  des  monu- 
ments achev^s  des  sciences  en  perpetuelle  Evolution". 

The  history  in  this  case  does  not  go  far  back. 

Without  knowledge  of  the  earlier  works  of  Gore  (1869),  Barrett 
(1873),  Tait  (1873),  F.  Osmond  and  J.  Werth  deposited  on  July 
9,  1883,  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  a  sealed  manuscript 
containing  all  the  principal  conclusions  which  later  on  were  given 
in  the  work  "Th^orie  cellulaire  des  propri6t6s  de  I'acier "  which 
was  published  by  them  in  1885. 

Specially  through  calorimetric  measurements  «howing  5.2 
to  15.0%  greater  content  of  energy  in  quenched  steel  than  in 
annealed  the  existence  of  two  different  allotropic  modifications 
of  the  iron  were  considered  as  surely  proved,  "a  dominating  in 
annealed  steel,  /3  mixed  with  a  in  quenched  steel  in  varying  amount 
according  to  hardness."  Different  physical  properties,  such  as 
malleabiUty,  density,  supported  the  conclusion  that  allotropy  is 
present. 

In  the  following  important  work  of  Osmond:  "Transformation 
du  fer  et  du  carbone"  (1887),  it  is  for  the  first  time  stated  that 
a-iron  is  soft,  y8-iron  in  itself  hard  and  brittle.  From  cooling- 
curves  taken  by  means  of  Le  Chatelier's  thermo-element  (1887) 
there  was,  then,  evidenced:  (1)  sudden  transformation  of  A13" 
at  about  890°;  (2)  a  more  undecided  retardation  of  the  cooling, 
"A12",  at  750-700°.  An  r  inserted  means  cooling,  a  c  heating, 
Osmond  opined  that  only  the  transformation  A3  occurs  suddenly 
as  ordinary  allotropic  transitions  at  a  definite  temperature  and 
that  A2,  on  the  contrary,  is,  though  without  distinct  boundaries, 
spread  over  a  long  interval  of  temperatiu-e.  It  was  therefore 
supposed  that  there  exist  only  two  allotropic  conditions,  a  and  /8, 
but  that  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  may  be  either 
discontinuous  or  progressive.  In  a  new  work  of  1890  Osmond 
(III)  further  discusses  the  nature  of  Ar2  and  finds  it  probable 
that  this  transformation  is  simply  "the  end  of  Arj,  retarded  by  the 
presence  of  a  little  carbon".  Between  Ajz  and  Ara  the  metal  is 
a  mixture  of  the  two  varieties  a  and  /8.   There  is  nothing  mentioned 

^Ferntm,  poeme  latin  .  .  traduit  en  vers  fran^ais  par  F.  Osmond, 
Paris,  1906,  p.  57. 
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about  a  third  modification.  The  cautious  reservation  with  which 
Osmond  hitherto  has  mentioned  A12 — the  "Achilles-heel"  of  the 
theory  of  allotropy — seemed  all  the  more  justified  when  Roberts- 
Austen,  in  the  first  of  the  celebrated  "Reports  to  the  Alloys  Re- 
search Committee,"  1891,  on  a  photographically  registered  tem- 
perature-time curve,  taken  on  carefully  electrolytically  piu"ified 
iron  (accurate  analysis  by  E.  Riley  showed  0.007%  C),  foxmd  a 
distinct  standstill  corresponding  to  Aa  but  no  traces  of  A2;  on  a 
material  given  by  Osmond  (with  0.16%  C.)  Ar2  appeared,  however, 
even  with  this  less  sensible  method. 

The  existence  of  As  was  given  an  unexpected  support  in  a  work 
by  Arnold  (1894),  who  considered  that  he  had  proved  that  A2 
surely  exists  quite  independent  of  Aj,  which  Osmond  had  not 
dared  to  state  up  to  that  time.  Even  somewhat  earlier  (1892) 
Osmond  (V)  had  himself  found  that  the  loss  in  magnetism  corre- 
sponds to  Aa  and  not,  as  he  originally  supposed,  to  Ag.  Le  Chatelier 
opined  (1894)  that  Aj  and  As  must  be  considered  clearly  diflferen- 
tiated  on  account  of  the  magnetic  behaviour.  The  magnetic 
determinations  were  considered  to  have  received  a  good  support 
in  P.  Curie's  renowned  work  on  the  magnetism  of  bodies  (1895), 
and  when  Osmond  (VI)  published  his  classical  work  on  the  con- 
stituents of  steel  he  came  to  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  individual 
existence  of  Az:  a-iron  below  As,  /8-iron  between  A2  and  A3,  and 
y-iron  above  A3. 

Osmond  (VII)  was,  however,  not  satisfied  with  regard  to  A2, 
which  he  discusses  in  a  paper  of  1899,  with  the  conclusion:  that 
several  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  point  Ara  extends  in  reality 
to  a  much  lower  temperature  than,  say,  700°. 

A  similar  opinion  against  a  decisive  transformation  was  also 
uttered  by  Howe  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  Le 
Chatelier  (1899)  to  find  some  discontinuity  in  dilatation-curves 
corresponding  to  Aj,  may  have  given  rise  to  doubts  regarding  the 
real  existence  of  Ag. 

From  the  crystallographic  investigations  made  by  Osmond 
(VIII,  IX)  (in  conjunction  with  Cartaud)  it  was  found  that  the 
crystalline  forms  of  a  and  /S  iron  are  identical,  while  that  of  y-iron 
differs. 
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Hadfield  also  declared  (1910):  "It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
definite  facts  are  available  that  )8-iron  exists  at  all." 

In  a  very  clever  work  of  Rosenhain  and  Humfrey,  to  which  we 
will  later  come  back,  some  facts  came  forth  which  seemed  to  be 
a  very  strong  support  for  the  conclusive  existence  of  A2  and  that 
the  hardness  of  the  iron  does  suddenly  increase  within  the  /8- 
region. 
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The  Present  Situation 

That  A3  corresponds  to  an  actual  transformation  point  is 
evident.  The  question  is  if  A2  also  does  so.  The  most  important 
points  favouring  this  view  we  will  now  critically  review. 

1.  The  existing  cooling-curves  show  such  large  divergencies 
(not  mentioned  in  the  preceding),  that  the  thermical  determina- 
tions cannot  be  brought  forth  as  proof  that  Aj  is  a  transformation 
point  in  the  sense  defined  above. 

2.  After  a  closer  inspection  of  Curie's  determinations  using 
really  appropriate  graphics  (logarithmic  scale,  as  gi\  ;n  already 
by  Curie  himself)  it  is  evident  that  an  important  part  of  the  de- 
crease of  susceptibiUty  has  occurred  at  a  temperature  correspond- 
ing to  A2  (about  770°)  but  hy  no  means  to  all  of  it:  the  decidedly 
most  prominent  magnetical  transformation  lies,  as  Osmond  first 
thought,  at  about  900°  or  coincides  with  A3.  The  correctness 
of  this  is  evident  from  the  last  work  by  Weiss  and  Foex. 

3.  If  the  investigations  of  Rosenhain  and  Humfrey  be  closely 
analyzed  one  will,  it  is  true,  find  that  the  iron  in  the  ^-interval 
is  harder  than  that  within  the  adjoining  a-region,  but  they  caimot 
serve  as  a  proof  that  there  is  any  sudden  transformation  between 
a  and  )8  iron. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  reason  left  to  prove 
a  discontinuity  at  A2.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  excellent  reason 
for  full  continuity,  namely,  the  dilatation  determinations  of 
Charpy  and  Grenet,  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  showing  that  Acj  at 
890°  corresponds  to  quite  a  sharp  contraction,  Arj;  on  the  contrary, 
as  I  stated  in  1904,  to  a  decided  though  fully  continuous  digres- 
sion from  the  "normal"  (dotted)  curve. 

Our  investigations  thus  give  the  following  results: 

The  iron  shows  a  perfectly  clear  transformation  point  at  about 
890°,  Ara;  this  is  distinctly  bounded  against  higher  temperatures, 
but  not  against  lower  ones.  The  transformation  of  the  iron  at 
890°  thus  belongs  to  the  type  II:  a  which  has  been  shown  possible 
and  the  actual  existence  of  which  has,  in  the  foregoing,  been 
proved  for  silveriodide. 

In  accordance  therewith  Aj  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  temperature  interval  below  890°,  within  which  (on  cooling) 
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the  dilatation,  magnetic  properties,  etc.,  have  not  yet  taken  the 
course  which  is  the  normal  one  for  the  lower  temperatures. 

By  using  the  nomenclature  of  Osmond  it  may  be  stated  thus: 

Above  the  allotropic  transition  point  890°  there  is  the  y-iron, 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  dissolve  any  modification  exist- 
ing at  lower  temperatures. 

The  modification  a-iron,  which  is  stable  at  lower  temperatures, 
has  a  certain  solubility  for  the  y-modific^tion  which  increases 
with  the  temperature;  at  about  750°  this  solubility  is  so  large  that 
the  properties  of  the  iron  are  perceptively  influenced  by  it. 

The  iron,  /8-iron,  which  according  to  the  definition  exists  be- 
tween 770°  and  890°  is  to  be  considered  only  as  aAron  which  in 
Solid  solution  contains  a  certain,  limited  quantity  of  y-iron. 

This  is  in  analogy  with  the  presumed  third  AgJ-modification 
which  is  simplest  explained  as  hexagonal  AgJ,  which  in  solid  solu- 
tion contains  a  certain,  though  limited,  quantity  of  regular  AgJ, 
increasing  with  the  temperature. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  that  the  jS-iron  nevertheless  has 
quite  specific  properties,  especially  hardness;  this  must  depend 
on  the  state  of  solid  solution,  thereat  supposing  that  another 
modification  acts  as  foreign  matter. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  what  is  called  /8-iron  possesses  some 
different  properties  (especially  in  regard  to  hardness)  from  the 
a-iron.  But  the  question  whether  the  a-iron  and  the  )8-iron  are 
different  allotropic  modifications  ought  probably  to  be  answered 
negatively;  the  question  is  reduced  to  this:  whether  the  a-modi- 
fication  in  the  region  Ti  T,  Fig.  1,  II:  a,  is  to  be  counted  as  an  allo- 
tropic modification,  different  from  the  a  which  exists  below  Ti. 

The  opinion  expressed  here  about  the  ^-iron  is  of  a  certain 
interest  in  connection  with  the  ferronite-hypothesis  expounded 
by  the  Author  in  1904,  which  from  this  point  of  view  gains  in 
plausibility  and  may  be  said  to  embrace  that  at  a  lower  content 
of  carbon  (below  0.5%  carbon)  the  ferrite  consists  of  pure  a-iron, 
but  at  higher  percents  of  carbon,  the  ferrite  consists  of  a-iron 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  dissolved  y-iron,  causing  a  certain 
solubility  of  carbon  (0.27%).  During  the  last  year,  the  said 
hypothesis  seems  to  have  gotten  a  valuable  experimental  confir- 
mation through  the  calorimetric  investigations  (cooling-curves) 
by  Arnold. 
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As  regards  the  widely  varying  heat-developments  which  have 
been  noted  during  cooling,  at  Ar2,  the  explanation  of  such  will 
probably  have  to  be  looked  for,  as  Osmond  originally  supposed, 
in  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon  or  other  foreign 
matter  retarding  the  transformation  of  Aj.  A  specially  significant 
hint  to  this  is  that  no  development  of  heat  was  observed  at  the 
investigation  (Roberts-Austen)  using  the  purest  iron  made, 
analyzed,  and  up  to  date. 

SUMMAHT 

1.  The  very  common  opinion  that  allotropy  means  a  quite 
sudden  transformation  from  the  one  modification  to  the  other 
can  not,  a  priori,  be  maintained  except  as  a  special  case  (Type  I, 
Fig.  1).  There  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  one  modification 
(Type  II :  a  and  b)  or  both  (Type  III)  have  a  certain  solubiUty 
for  the  other  —  this  is  the  simplest  expression  for  the  fact  that 
the  transformation  partly  takes  place  continuously.  If  the  solu- 
bility were  unlimited  one  could  not  speak  of  allotropic  trans- 
formation point,  but  allotropic  modifications  can  nevertheless 
be  said  to  occur.  (Type  IV.)  Which  of  the  types  of  allotropy 
(theoretically)  possible,  that  actually  occur  in  each  case, 
must  be  decided  by  experimental  study  of  one,  preferably  more, 
of  the  properties  in  the  proximity  of  and  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  transition  point  in  question. 

2.  An  experimental  study  of  the  dilatation  of  silveriodide, 
extended  to  — 180°,  has  shown  that  the  transformation  point  of 
this  body  at  about  +147°  is  an  illustration  of  type  II:  a.  At 
low  temperatures  the  silveriodide  has  a  positive  dilatation  (Fig. 
3,  p.  22) ;  only  at  0°  or  room-temperature  the  well-known  negaiive 
dilatation  occurs,  that  is  peculiar  to  silveriodide.  The  dilatation 
must  be  ascribed  to  a  solubility  increasing  with  the  temperature 
in  the  hexagonal  modification  of  the  regular  modification  stable 
above  the  transition  point,  a  solubility  which,  according  to  the 
curve  of  dilatation,  is  in  all  probability  greatly  limited. 

The  supposition  of  a  certain  solubility  has  earher  been  made 
by  Tammaon,  but  for  want  of  clear  proofs  rejected  by  Rooze- 
boom;  determinations  of  dilatation  at  higher  temperatures  have 
earlier  been  made  by  Rodwell,  and  though  only  used  for  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  transition-temperature,  and  coincide  very  well  with 
those  above  given. 

The  simple  dilatation  apparatus  used  here  and  with  which 
temperatures  between  —180°  and  0°  could  be  very  conveniently 
obtained,  will  probably  be  of  some  use  on  other  occasions. 
%  3.  A  detailed  examination  of  our  physical  knowledge  of  the 
critical  transformation  point  A3  of  the  iron  at  about  890°  and  the 
lower,  more  undecided  transformation  range  A2,  shows  that  like- 
wise the  transformation  of  the  iron  at  890°  belongs  to  Type  II :  a, 
of  which  we  thus  know  two  examples.  According  to  this  the  nature 
of  the  so-called  fi-iron  is  to  be  aAron  (stable  at  low  temperatures) 
containing  in  solution  a  limited  amount  of  y-iron,  increasing  with 
the  temperature  (stable  at  temperatures  above  890°). 

This  opinion  is  greatly  a  returning  to  the  original  views  of 
Osmond. 

The  standpoint  now  attained  simplifies  in  a  high  degree  our 
opinion  as  to  the  metallography  of  iron;  this  is  evident  from, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  three  theories,  now  acknowledged 
as  the  most  probJable  ones,  for  the  constitution  of  martensite, 
when  seen  from  this  point  of  view,  become  identical. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  recent  interesting  note  by  F.  Robin,  giv- 
ing the  summary  of  many  properties,  raises  the  question  whether 
or  not  iron  has  some  allotropic  transformations  at  100-250° 
and  at  400-500°.  Also  in  this  case  the  things  will  be  simpler  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  allotropy  exposition  expoimded 
here:  from  Robin's  paper,  it  seems  probable  that  iron,  at  low 
temperatures,  also  has  an  allotropic  transformation  range  of 
Type  IV  (Fig.  1)  for  which  Ti  may  be  about  100°,  T2  about  400- 
500°.i 
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DIE  PHYSIKALISCHE  NATUR  BIOELEKTRISCHER 
POTENTIALDIFFERENZEN 

Reinhakd  Betjtneb 
Aus  dem  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  New  York 

Herr  Dr.  Loeb  imd  der  Verfasser  haben  vor  kurzem  in  dieser 
Zeitschrift  eine  Abhandlung  betitelt:  Uber  die  Potentialdiffer- 
enzen  an  der  unversehrten  und  verletzten  Oberflache  tierischer 
und  pflanzlicher  Organe^  veroffentlicht.  In  den  nachstehenden 
Zeilen  mochte  ich  eine  physikalische  Erklarung  der  in  dieser  Ar- 
beit gewonnenen  experimentellen  Ergebnisse  zu  geben  versuchen. 
Meine  Theorie  muss  sich  dabei,  soweit  sie  quantitativ  ist,  auf  die 
Potentialdifferenzen  an  der  Grenzflache  unversehrter  pflanzlicher 
Organe  und  wassriger  Losungen  beschranken,  verletzte  Flachen 
bieten  deshalb  komplizierte  Verhaltnisse,  weil  sie  nicht  homogen 
sind. 

Der  Sitz  der  bioelektrischen  Potentialdifferenzen  ist  zweifellos  an 
oder  in  den  Membranen  zu  suchen,  d.h.  den  nicht  wdssrigen  Phasen 
des  Protoplasma  welche  die  Zeilen  von  angrenzenden  wdssrigen 
Fliissigkeiten  trennen.  Dies  ist  einerseits  aus  physikalischen 
Griinden  von  vomeherein  sehr  wahrscheinlich  und  ergiebt  sich 
andererseits  aus  zahlreichen  friiheren  Untersuchungen.^  Jede 
Schnittflache  durch  lebendes  Gewebe,  stellt  gewissermassen  in 
elektrischer  Bezichung  ein  Mosaik  dar,  indem  teilweise  die  Mem- 
branen teilweise  die  wassrigen  Fliissigkeiten,  die  innerhalb  und 
ausserhalb  der  Zeilen  sich  befinden,  zu  Tage  treten.  Eine  solche 
Schnittflache  bietet  also  in  Beriihrung  mit  wassrigen  Losungen 
komplizierte  Phanomene:  man  hat  teils  Phasengrenzenvon  Mem- 
bran  gegen  die  wassrige  Lostmgen,  teils  Grenzflachen  der  wassrigen 
Zellularfliissigkeit  gegen  die  wassrige  Losimg,  und  diese  beiden 
Arten  von  Grenzen  verhalten  sich  elektromotorisch  sicherlich  sehr 
verschieden.  Ebenfalls  komplizierte  Verhaltnisse  bietet  die  unver- 
letzte  tierische  Haut,  vielleicht  auch  ziun  Teil  aus  anderen  Griin- 

iBiochem.     Ztschr.     41,  1  (1912). 

'Eine  Litteratur  Zusammenstellung  giebt  Cremer  in  Nagels  Handbuch  der 
Phydologie.    IV  Band. 
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den.  Die  unverletzte  Hiille  pfianzlicher  Organe  dagegen  kann  als 
aus  einer  homogenen  wasserunlQslichen  Phase  bestehend  angese- 
hen  werden,  die  PotentialdijEferenzen,  welche  sich  an  derselben  bei 
Beriihrung  mit  wassrigen  Losungen  bilden,  sind  scharf  definiert 
imd  momentan  reversibel. 

EXPEEIMENTELLE  TATSACHEN  NACH  DER  FBUHEEEN  ARBEIT 

Die  experimentelle  Untersuchung  dieser  Potentialdifferenzen, 
insbesondere  ihre  Abhangigkeit  von  der  Zusammensetzimg  der 
wassrigen  Losung  ist  in  der  genannten  Arbeit  ausftihrlich  beschrieb- 
en;  sie  verdient  auch  ein  gewisses  Interesse,  denn  diese  Potential- 
differenzen  sind  wahrscheinlich  gleicher  oder  ahnlicher  Natur  wie 
diejenigen  an  Membranen  innerhalb  des  Gewebes  tiberhaupt, 
welche  fiir  elektrophysiologische  Phanomene  der  verschiedensten 
Art  verantwortlich,  einer  direkten  physikalischen  Untersuchung 
jedoch  nicht  zuganglich  sind. 

Ich  mochte  daher  die  untersuchten  Potentialdifferenzen  der 
Kiirze  halber  als  bioelektrische  (abgekurzt  b.  D.  P.)  bezeichnen. 
Das  fiir  die  folgende  Untersuchung  wichtigste  Resultat  der  friih- 
eren  beziiglich  derselben  kann  folgendermassen  zusanunen- 
gefasst  werden. 

Die  b.  T.  D.  (an  Grenze  einer  unverletzten  Pflanzenteils  gegen 
die  wassrige  Losung  eines  Alkali  —  oder  Erdalkahsalzes)  ist  von 
der  Konzentration  der  Losung  in  der  Weise  abhdngig,  dass  Verdun- 
nung  der  Losung  dieselbe  positiver  macht.  Alle  Alkali  und  Erdalkali- 
salze  imd  auch  alle  anderen  Elektrolyte  zeigen  ein  solches  Verhalt- 
en,  soweit  sie  nicht  stark  giftig,  d.  h.  chemisch  verandernd  auf  die 
Oberflache  der  Pflanze  einwirken.  Die  Anderung  der  Potential- 
differenz  ist  in  dem  gleichen  Sinne,  diejenige  an  der  Phasengrenze 
Behebiges  Metall  |  Metallsalzlosung  wechsehider  Konzentration. 
Man  kann  also  sagen,  dass  die  b.  P.  D.  fiir  Kationen  reversibel  sind, 
und  zwar  in  merkwurdigem  Gegensatz  zu  den  hisher  bekannten 
Potentialen  fur  Kationen  jeder  Art.  Die  Grosse  der  Anderung  ist 
in  einem  gewissen  Konzentrationsbereich  beinahe  so  gross  wie 

nach  der  Nernst'schen  Formel  fiir  Potentialdifferenzen  (E=— 

V  nF 
lnc  + const.)  zu  erwarten  ist.  Geht  man  von  kleinen  Konzen- 
trationen  der  Salzlosung,  etwa  1/1000  molekular,  aus  xmd  erhoht 
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die  Konzentration  stufenweise  in  geometrischer  Reihe,  z.  B. 
durch  Verdoppelung,  so  findet  man  dass  die  Veranderimg  der  b. 
P.  d.  etwa  0.058  Ig  2  ist  bis  die  Konzentration  auf  etwa  1/50  mol. 
gestiegenist;  iiber  1/50  mol.  wird  die  Anderung  erheblich  kleiner, 
ist  die  Konzentration  auf  1/2  bis  1/1  mol.  gestiegen,  so  hat  weitere 
Erhohvmg  keinen  Einfluss.  Mit  steigender  Konzentration  strebt 
also  die  b.  P.  D.  einem  Grenzwert  zu. 

BCHEINBAEE      ABWEICHTJNG      VOM      NERNSt'SCHEN      QESETZ      BEI 
KLEINEN     KONZENTRATIONEN 

Emiedrigt  man  die  Konzentration  unter  1/1000  molek.  so  findet 
man  ebenfalls  Abweichungen  von  der  Nernst'schen  Formel. 
Diese  Abweichungen  sind  indes  nur  scheinbar  imd  dem  Umstande 
zuzuschreiben,  dass  bei  Konzentrationen  von  1/1000  bis  1/100000 
molekular  die  elektrolytischen  Verunreinigimgen  des  destillierten 
Wassers  mit  ins  Spiel  kommen.  Das  zu  diesen  Versuchen  benutzte 
destillierte  Wasser  hatte  schatzungsweise  nach  seiner  Leitfahigkeit 
einen  lonen  Gehatt  von  1/10000  bis  1/100000  wechsehid.  (Eine 
weitere  sorgfaltige  Reinigung  hatte  keinen  Zweck,  da  in  Beriih- 
rung  mit  der  Blatt-oder  Frucht  Oberflache  stets  eine  Erhohung 
der  Leitfahigkeit  erfolgte.)  Da  bei  den  b.  P.  D.  alle  Elektrolyte 
in  gleichem  Sume  bei  Konzentrationsanderung  wirken,  kann  auch 
die  Wirkimg  der  verunreinigenden  lonen  nicht  vemachlassigt 
werden.  KontroUiert  man  durch  Leitfahigkeitsbestimmungen 
die  wahren  lonen  Konzentrationen,  so  findet  man  die  Nernst'sche 
Formel  bis  zu  den  hochsten  Verdiinnungen  bestatigt,  wie  fol- 
gendes  Beispiel  zeigt.    Die  Kette. 

Kalomel  Elektrode  1/10  n  KCl  |  Apfel  |  1/500  KCl  Kalomel 

a 

Elektrode  zeigte  die  E.M.K.  0.064  Volt  (2^  konstant).  Wurde 
die  1/500  KCl  —  Losung  durch  eine  1/1000  n  KCl  —  Losung 
ersetzt  so  war  die  E.M.K.,  entsprechend  der  Anderving  der  b.  P.  D. 
bei  a  0.082  Volt  Diff.:  0.018  Volt,  nach  Nernst's  Formel  ber, 
0.058  Ig  2  =  0.0175  Volt,  also  vorztigliche  Ubereinstimmxmg. 
Leitfahigkeitsbestimmungen  ergaben,  dass  die  Konzentration 
der  Losimg  durch  Verunreinigungen  nicht  beeinflusst  war.  Wurde 
darauf  die  Konzentration  der  KCl  —  Losimg  bei  a  durch  funf 
fache  Verdtinnung  auf  1/5000  erniedrigt,  so  war  die  E.M.K. : 
0.110  Volt,Differenzen  gegen  1/1000  n  KCl,  0.028  Volt,  Nernst's 
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Formel  giebt  0.058  Ig  5=0.040  Volt.     Diese  Abweichung  wird 

verstandlich  durch    Messung    der    Leitfahigkeit    der    scheinbar 

5000   n   KCl  — Losung.     Kz]"   gemessen    0.0000378,    berechnet 

nach  Kohlrausch  0.0000258.     Nimmt  man  an,  dass  die  verun- 

reinigenden    lonen    bezilglich    Wanderungsgeschwindigkeit    sich 

wie  das  KCl  verhalten,  so  ware   die  wahre  Konzentration  der 

378         1  1 

1/5000    n    KCl  —  Losung    .     — —  = ,    Differenzen   der 

258      5000     2940 

E.  M.  KK.  bei  1/1000  und  1/2940: 

0.058  Ig  2.94 =0.0272  Volt  Gefunden  0.028  Volt. 

Diese  scheinbare  Abweichung  hat  hiernach  mit  besonderen 
Eigenttimlichkeit  der  b.  P.  D.  nichts  zu  tun,  ist  vielmehr  nur  ein 
anderer  Ausdruck  der  Tatsache,  dass  alle  Kationen  die  b.  P.  D. 
im  gleichen  Sinne  Beeinflussen.  Anders  liegt  es  bei  den  Abweichung- 
en  von  der  Nernst'schen  Formel  bei  hohen  Konzentrationen. 
Diese  konnen  nicht  etwa  durch  Zuriickgehen  der  elektrolytischen 
Dissoziation  bei  hohen  Konzentrationen  erklart  werden.  Der 
Grenzwert  der  b.  P.  D.  wird  bei  einer  Konzentration  von  1/2  mol. 
bis  1/1  mol.  erreicht,  auch  bei  weiterer  Konzentrationssteigerung 
muss  aber  die  absolute  lonen  Konzentration  offenbar  trotz  des 
Zuriickgehen  des  Dissoziationgrades  steigen.  Die  Unverander- 
lichkeit  der  b.  P.  D.  in  diesem  Gebiete  zeigt,  dass  besondere  Eigen- 
ttimlichkeiten  der  Membran  in  Spiel  sind. 

ELEKTROMOTORISCHES     VEEHALTEN     VON     STSTEMEN     MIT     ZWEIN 
UNMISCHBABEN   ELEKTROLYTISCHEN   PHASEN 

Das  Zustandekommen  von  Potentialdifferenzen,  wie  der  b.  P.  D., 
kaim  Physikalisch  auf  zwei  verschiedenen  Wegen  erklar  werden. 
Auf  jeden  Fall  ist  es  Voraussetzimg,  dass  eine  wasserunlosliche 
Phase  (in  diesem  Falle  die  Schale  oder  Membran  des  Pflanzenteils) 
neben  wassriger  Losung  von  Bedeutimg  ist.  Es  seien  zunachst  die 
allgemeinen  physikalischen  Tatsachen  liber  das  Zustandekommen 
von  Potentialdifferenzen  in  Systemen  mit  zwei  elektrolytischen 
Phasen  besprochen. 

Nernst  hat  zuerst  das  elektromotorische  Verhalten  von  Systeme 
mit  zwei   unmischbaren  Phasen  experimentell  und  theoretisch 
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untersucbt.    Gemeinsam  mit  Riesenfeld*  untersuchte  er  Anord- 
nungen  wie. 


Verdiiimte  wassrige  Losung  eines 
beliebigen  Salzes  z.B.  A^Oi 


■p».o««i  1  Konzentrierte  waaariege  Losung 
^^^'*°'        desselben  Salzes  (AgNO.) 


2 


Zwei  Arten  von  Potentialdifferenzen  sind  in  diesen  Ketten  zu  unter- 
scheiden. 

1.  " Diffusionspotentidle"  in  dem  Phenol.  Diese  kommen  zu 
Stande,  wenn  die  betrefifenden  Salze  eine  erhebliche  Loslichkeit 
in  dem  Phenol  besitzen,  so  dass  die  Strondeitung  durch  die  Phenolr 
schicht  vermittels  der  gelosten  Salze,  resp.  deren  lonen,  vor  sich  geht. 
Unmittelbar  an  den  Phasengrenzen  1  und  2  besteht  nun  Verteil- 
ungs  —  Gleichgewicht,  das  Phenol  enthalt  bei  1  eine  kleine,  bei 
2  eine  grosse  Konzentration  an  AgNOs.  In  der  Phenolschicht 
besteht  also  ein  Konzentrations-Abfall,  die  Anderung  des  Poten- 
tials langs  desselben  ist  gegeben  durch  die  Funktion: 

u-v  RT  ,     "2 

In  — . 

u+v  n  F        °1 

In  wassrigen  Losungen  sind  u  und  v  meist  ungefahr  gleich  gross 
und  deshalb  die  Diffusionspotentiale  stets  klein,  in  dem  Phenol 
liegen  ahnliche  Verhaltnisse  vor.  Nimmfc  man  jedoch  an,  dass  in 
manchen  nicht  wassrigen  Phasen  wie  z.  B.  den  Membranen  erheb- 
liche Unterschiede  in  der  Wanderungsgeschwindigkeit  der  poa- 
tiven  und  negativen  lonen  bestehen,  so  konnte  die  Art  von  Ab- 
hangigkeit  der  b.  P.  D.  von  Konzentrationen,  wie  sie  hier  beschrie- 
ben  ist,  auftreten.    Ist  z.  B.  v  in  der  Membran  gleich  Null,  so 

T>   rp  CO 

ware  das  Diffusionspotential  gleich In  — .   Ich  mochte  jedoch 

n  F        1 

diese  Deutung  aus  folgenden  Griinden  ftir  nicht  sehr  wahrschein- 

lich  halten.* 

Die  Erklanmg  setzt  voraus,  dass  die  Stromleitimg  durch  die 
zweite  Phase  (Membran)  aitsschliesslich  durch  die  Salze,  welche  aus 
der  wassrigen  Losung  in  die  Membran  eintreten,  vor  sich  geht. 
Nim  Eond  wie  sich  aus  osmotischen  Versuchen  ergiebt  die  Mem- 
branen sehr  schwer  diu-chgan^g  fiir  Salze.  Nur  ausserst  geringe 
Salzspuren  dringen  also  in  die  Membrane  selbst  unter  den  giinstig- 

iNemst  u.  Eiesenfeld,  Annaben  der  Physik,  8, 600  to  609. 
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sten  Bedingungen,  d.  h.  wenn  die  Salzlosung  am  konzentriertesten 
ist,  ein.  Die  Leitfahigkeit  der  Membran  mtisste  dtirch  diese 
Salzspuren  bedingt  sein  und  wtirde  auf  Null  zuriickgehen,  wenn  die 
Membran  nur  mit  Wasser  umspiilt  ist.  Dies  ist  im  hohen  Grade 
miwahrscheinlich,  die  Membran  besitzt  wahrscheinlich  einen  sehr 
geringen  Gehalt  an  elektrolytischen  lonen,  welche  unabhangig 
von  den  eingedrungenen  ist,  und  da  die  Konzentration  der  letzteren 
sehr  gering  ist,  nicht  neben  ihnen  vernachldssigt  werden  kann. 

Ferner  ist  es  mit  dieser  Annahme  katmi  verstandlich,  weshalb 
die  b.  P.  D.  bei  hoher  Konzentration  einem  Maximimi  zustreben, 
es  miissten  weitere  komplizierte  Hilfsannahmen  zu  diesem  Zweck 
gemacht  werden;  dabei  hat  die  Annahme  extrem  differenzierter 
lonen  Wanderungsgeschwindigkeiten  schon  an  und  fiir  sich  einen 
stark  hypothetischen  Charakter.  Ich  glaubte  diese  Erklarungs- 
moglichkeit  hier  nur  deshalb  diskutieren  zu  miissen,  da  physiolo- 
gische  Forscher  den  Verletzungsstrom  auf  diese  Art  zu  erklaren 
versucht  haben.  Auch  diesen  Theorien  ist  eine  gewisse  Unsicher- 
heit  kaum  abzusprechen. 

Die  andere  Art  von  Potentialdifferenzen,  welche  in  der  Nernst- 
Riesenfeld'schen  Kette  moglich  ist,  hat  ihren  Sitz  an  der  Phasen- 
grenze  selbst. 

Nernst*  selbst  hat  vor  langerer  Zeit  gezeigt,  dass  Phasengrenz- 

potentiale  zwischen  elektrolytischen  Leitern  in  derselben  Weise 

wie  Potentiale  an  Metal-Elektrolytgrenzen  von  der  lonen  Kon- 

RT       p 
zentration  abhangig  =— —  bi  -  + const.,  wo  ci  resp.  Ca  die  Kon- 
nF       02 

zentration  eines  beliebigen  beiden  Phasen  gemeinsamen  Ion  in  den 
beiden  Phasen  bedeutet.  Diese  fiir  die  Elektrochemie  fundamentale 
Tatsache  beweist  man  am  besten  mit  Hilfe  einer  fiktiven  Kette  me 


Metall 


Phase  I 

Salz  des  Metalles 

enthaltend 


Phase  II 

Salz  des  Metalles 

enthaltend 


Metall 


Die  Phase  I  und  II  sowie  das  Metall  befinden  sich  im  Gleichge- 
wicht  und  somit  ist  irgend  eine  chemische  (oder   physikalische) 
Reaktion  in  einer  solchen  Anordnimg  nicht  moglich,  auch  nicht 
>Nemst,  Zeitschr.  phyeik.  Chem.  9,  137,  1892. 
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bei  Stromfluss  durch  das  System.    Die  Summe  der  drei  Potential- 
differ  emen  bei  1,  2  und  3  muss  somit  gleich  Null  sein. 

Da  Pot.  Diff.  bei  1  = In  Ci  +  const.i 

nF 

ET 

und  Pot.  Diff.  bei  3= In  cj  +  const.jin  entgegengesetzer  Eich- 

nF 

tung  so  ergiebt  sich 

•prp 

ftir  P.D.  bei  2  =  In  -  +  const.i— const.2 

nF       C2 

In  einer  Kette  wie  der  Nernst-Riesenfeld'schen  konunt  diese 

Abhangigkeit  des  Phasengrenzpotential  von  der  Konzentration 

nicht  zum  Vorschein,  well  AgNOs  in  Wasser  und  Phenol  loslich 

ist  tmd  das  Phenol  keinen  weiteren  Elektrolyten  enthalt. 

Fiir  das  Dissoziationsgleichgewicht  im  Wasser  gilt: 

CAgCNOi  =  Ki  CAgNOa 

Fiir  das  Dissoziationsgleichgewicht  im  Phenol  gilt: 

CAg-CNOs  =  KaCAgNO. 

Nach  dem  Verteilungssatz  gilt,  da  an  der  Phasengrenze  selbst  stets 
Gleichgewicht  herrschen  muss : 

CAgNOa  _  -r^ 

CAgNOS 

Division  der  beiden  ersten  Gleichungen  gibt: 
C^Ag  Cno, _ Ki  jr  _xr 
CAg  Cnos    Ka 


DaCAg  =  Cno.  und  Cae  =  Cnou 

^Ag_-p^  ^Ag  _     jg- 

C'Arr  \JbLa  ' 


Das  Phasengrenzpotential  ist  also:  — —   In  Vk^- const,  d.h. 

nF 

von  der  Ag  =  Konzentration  unabhangig.    Eine  Konzentrationser- 

hohung  im  Wasser  bringt  eben  eine  solche  im  Phenol  mit  sich,  und 

das  Verhaltnis  — ^,  auf  das  es  fiir  die  Potentialdififerenzen  an- 

CAg 

kommt,  bleibt  unverandert.    Dies  ist  auch  der  Fall,  wenn  der 
Elektrolyt  in  der  einen  Phase  weitgehender  als  in  der  anderen 
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dissoziiert  ist,  vorausgesetzt,  dass  das  Verteilungsgesetz  in  der 
hier  angewandten  einfachen  Form  gilt.  Anders  verhalt  es  sich, 
wenn  die  lonen  Konzentrationen  der  beiden  an  einandergren- 
zenden  Phasen  &ich  nicht  gegenseitig  beeinflussen.  Dies  ist  z.  B. 
der  Fall  in  der  von  Haber*  zuerst  untersuchten  Potentialdifferenz 

^  AgNOa— Losimgoder  allgemein 


fest 
Unlosliches  Salz 


Losung  eines  Salzes  mit 
einem  gleichen  Ion. 
Die  Ag  Konzentration  in  der  Schicht  des  festen  AgCl  ist  natiir- 
lich  vollig  unabhangig  von  der  Ag  Konzentration  der  wassrigen 
Losung.     Nach  der  Nernst'schen  Formel  ist  die  Potentialdifferenz 
gleich  zu  setzen 

^ln( ^-.i^^£L_)+ const. 

n  F      vCAg  in  AgNOs  Losung/ 

da  CAg  im  AgCl  konstant  bleibt,  folgt  somit,  dass  diese  Poten- 
tialdifferenz sich  wie  eine  solche  an  einer  metallischen  (Ag)  Elek- 
trode  andert,  was  sich  experimentell  bestatigen  liess.  Die  Phasen- 
grenzformel  ist  so  einer  direkten  Prtifung  zuganglich. 

ANWENDXING  DER   PHYSIKALISCHEN   EEGEBNISSE   ATJP  DIE   B.    P.   D. 

Die  b.  p.  D.  verhalten  sich  nun  im  Gebiet  der  kleinsten  Kon- 
zentrationen 1/100  n  und  weniger  wie  die  Phasengrenzpotantiale 
vom  Typus  AgCl  |  Ag'  haltige  wassrige  Losung,  im  hochsten 
Konzentrationsgebiet  (ca.  1/2  n  oder  mehr)  wie  die  Phasen- 
grenzpotentiale  der  Nernst-Eiesenfeld'schen  Kette.  Das  daz- 
wischen  liegende  mittlere  Konzentrationsgebiet  verhalt  sich  wie 
eine  Ubergangszone  zwischen  diesen  beiden  Extremen. 

Eine  befriedigende  Erklarung  dieses  Verhaltens  gelingt  mit 
Hilfe  der  Annahme,  dass  die  Membran  einen  Eigengehalt  an  Elek- 
trolyten  besitzt,  d.h.  wasserunlosliches  Salz  in  homogener  Mischung 
enthalt.  Ferner  nehemen  wir  an,  dass  die  Alkali-Salze  in  der 
Membran  eine  kleine,  aber  endliche  Loslichkeit  besitzen. 

Es  sei  das  wasserunlosliche  Salz  in  der  Membran  mit  Y  X  be- 
zel chnet  (Y^Anion,  X^Kation),  die  wassrige  Losung  enthalte  KCl 

^Haber,  Ann.  d.  Physik  [4]  26,  947  (1908).  An  dieser  Arbeit  war  der  Ver- 
fasser  eben  falls  beteitigt. 
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als  Elektrols^;.  Femer  nehmen  wir  an,  dass  YX  mit  dem  in  die 
Membran  eingedrnngenen  KCl,  nach  einer  voUstandig  verlauf- 
enen  Gleichung  rea^ert  etwa  so,  dass  elektrolytisch  dissoziiertes 
KX  und  undissoziiertes  Y  CI  entsteht. 

YX  +  KCl-KX+YCl 
weitgehend  wenig  oder  im  Wasser  leicht  loslich,  so 

dissoziiert  dissoziiert  dass  es  aus  der  Membran  ausgelaugt  wird. 
Oder  es  konnte  folgender  Umsatz  stattfinden: 

YX+KCI-YXCIK 

Diese  Additionsverbindung  sei  in  die  elektrolytischen  lonen  YX 
CU  einerseits,  K^  andererseits  dissoziiert  (also  in  derselben  Weise 
wie  Platinchlorid-doppelsalze).  Beide  Annahmen  sind  fiir  imseren 
ZWeck  gleichwertig;  sie  sind  geboten  angesichts  der  Tatsache,  dass 
die  Reversibilitat  der  b.  P.  D.  gegeniiber  alien  Kationen  besteht. 

Diese  Annahme  vom  Umsatz  gewisser  Bestandteile  des  Gewebes 
mit  Salzen  in  wassriger  Losung  ist  tibrigens  durchaus  nicht  vollig 
neu,  vielmehr  in  ahnlicher  Weise  anf  Grund  ganz  anderer  Beo- 
bachtimgen  vor  langer  Zeit  schon  von  J.  Loeb  ausgesprochen 
worden.  Loeb  beobachtete,  dass  die  Reizbarkeit  sowie  die  rhyt- 
mische  Bewegung  von  Muskeln  in  gemischten  Salzlosungen  re- 
versible, von  der  Natur  des  Kations  abhangige  Anderung  erfuhr; 
z.  B.  hebt  Zusatz  von  sehr  geringen  Mengen  von  Ca^  zu  Na'- 
Losungen  die  rhytmischen  Bewegungen  auf,  ahnliche  reversible 
Wirkimgen  lassen  sich  mit  Anionen  nicht  beobachten.  Loeh^ 
"stellte  sich  deshalb  vor,  dass  die  Metalle  oder  Metallverbindungen 
in  den  Geweben  mit  bestimmten  organischen  Stoffen  wie  festen 
Sam-en  oder  Eiweisskorpern  verbimden  sind,  mid  dass  die  Substi- 
tution eines  Metalles  fiir  ein  anderes  die  physikalischen  Eigen- 
schaften  dieser  Verbindungen  andert,  z.  B.  Oberflachenspannung, 
die  Viskositat,  das  Wasserabsorptionsvermogen  imd  den  Aggregat- 
zustand.  Die  Lebenserscheinungen  und  die  Erscheinimgen  der 
Reizbarkeit  hangen  davon  ab,  dass  gewisse  Eiweissverbindungen 
oder  Metallseifen  in  bestimmten  Verhaltnissen  in  den  Geweben 
vorhanden  sein  mussen." 

Diese  Annahme  wird  durch  die  Resultate  der  vorliegenden  Arbeit 
vollauf  bestatigt,  obgleich  dieselben  auf  einem  wesentlich  anderen 
Gebiet  liegen. 

iDjmamik  der  Lebenserscheinungen,  p.  120. 
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Femer  ist  folgende  fiir  die  Theorie  vereinfachende  Schlussfolge- 

rung   geboten.    Bei  gentigend  verdunnter  Losung  ist,  wie  wir 

gesehen  haben,  die  Nemst'sche  Formel  fur     b.P.D.     innerhalb 

eines  weiten  Konzentrationsgebietes  in  der  gleichen  Weise  wie  fiir 

RT" 

Elektrodepotentialdifferenze   giiltig,    namlich    b.P.D.  = InC 

nF 

niippr.  Losung  +  const. 

Dies  ist  mit  der  gemachten  Annahme  nur  dann  zu  vereinigen, 
wenn  der  Umsatz  nach  irgend  einem  der  genannten  Schema  voll- 
standig  vor  sich  geht,  das  heisst,  von  der  Konzentration  des 
Salzes  in  der  wassrigen  Losung  im  wesentlichen  unabhangig  ist. 
Nach  dem  Verteilungssatz  ist  andererseits  die  Konzentration  des 
KCl  in  der  Membran,  von  der  wassrigen  KCl  Konzentration 
abhangig,  und  wir  nehmen  an,  dass  das  Verteilungsgesetz  in  der 
einfachsten  Form  gilt,  dass  also  Proportionalitat  der  wassrigen  imd 
der  Membran-Konzentration  besteht. 

Bei  kleinen  wassrigen  Konzentrationen  ist  die  KCl  Konzen- 
tration in  der  Membran  so  klein,  dass  sie  neben  der  K^  Konzen- 
tration, welche  durch  den  Elektrolyt-Eigengehalt  der  Membran 
bedingt  ist,  vernachlassigt  werden  kann.  Offenbar  ist  hiermit 
die  Bedingung  einer  Veranderlichkeit  der  b.  P.  D.  nach  der  Art 
der  PotentialdifEerenz  AgCl  |  Ag^-Losung  gegeben.  Bei  den 
hochsten  wassrigen  Konzentrationen  dagegen  steigt  die  KCl- 
Konzentration  der  Membran  so  weit,  dass  nunmehr  umgekehrt  der 
K'  Eigengehalt  der  Membran  vernachlassigt  werden  kann;  das 
wurde  offenbar  eine  Veranderlichkeit  der  b.P.D.  nach  Art  der 
Potentialdifferenz  AgNOs  in  Phenol  |  AgNOa  in  Wasser  zur 
Folge  haben,  wie  sie  tatsachlich  beobachtet  wird. 

ANALTTISCHE     FOBMULIEBUNG     DER     BESCHRIEBENEN     HYPOTHESE 

Zur   Darstellung   der   gegenseitigen   Abhangigkeit    der  lonen 
Konzentrationen  in  Membran  und  wassriger  Losung  benutzen  wir 
die  iiblichen  und  bewahrten  Vorstellungen  der  elektrolytischen 
Dissoziation  und  des  bewegUchen  Gleichgewichts. 
Membran  Wasser  c    bezeichne    Konznetrationen    in 

K  X  =  K^  +  X'  wassriger  Losung. 

KCl  =  Ki+Cli 
•     .  :.■  KC1  =  K^+CU        C  Konzentrationen  in  der  Membran. 
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Wir  nehmen  an,  dass  fvir  die  elektrolytische  Dissoziation  des 
KCl  in  Wasser  und  Menibran  des  Massenwirkungsgesetz  in  der 
gleichen  Weise  angesetzt  werden  kann,  namlich: 

Ck-Cci  =KiCkci'' 
also  entsprechend 

Ck-Cci  =  Kj  Ckci" 
(Die  Konstanten  Ki  und  Ka  soUen  nicht  gleich  sein,  wohl  aber  die 
Exponenten  von  Ckci  und  Ckci-) 
Das  Verteilungsgesetz  setzen  wir  an  in  der  einf achen  Form : 

Ckci_j^ 

Ckci 
Division  der  beiden  ersten  Gleichimgen  und  Substitution  mittels 
der  dritten  ergiebt : 

Ck_Ki    1  Cci 
K     K2  Kig  Cci 

^i  Cc/  J 

K  Cci 
Nach  der  Regel  der  Elektroneutralitat  ist 

Ck- = Cci  =  C II 

Ck=Cci  +Cx 

Oder  Cci=Ck -Cci' HI 

II  und  III  substituiert  in  I  giebt 

C   _  1   Ck-  ~  Cx 
Ck-  ~K'        C 
Ck-Cx'Ci.  =  KC^ 


Ck.=-^±^^^"+KC^ 


2        >    4 

Von  den  beiden  Losungen  der  quadratischen  Gleichung  hat  nur 
die  jenige  mit  positivem  Vorzeichen  vor  der  Wvurzel  einen  phy- 
sikalischen  Sinn.  Da  namlich  K  sowohl  als  auch  C  nie  einen 
negativen  Wert  annehmen  konnen,  muss  der  Wert  der  Wurzel  not- 

Cx' 

wendigerweise  grosser  als  sein;  bei  negativem  Vorzeichen 

wiirde  dies  bedeuten,  dass  Ck-,  eine  Konzentration,  negativ  ist, 

eine  physikaUsche  Unmoglichkeit!    Es  ist  also 

'Dies  ist  die  Empirische  Form  des  Massenwirkungsgesetzes  (oder  Verdun- 
nungsgesetzes)  nach  van't  HoS  und  Budlolphi. 
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c^.=9^+j9^+KC IV 

2        ^4. 
NaQh  der  zitierten  Nernst'schen  Formel  ist  die  b.  P.  D.  = 

In — — + const.  Oder In  —  +  const. 

nF      Ck  nF       C 

Substituiert  man  fur  Ck-  den  Wert  aus  (IV  so  ergiebt  sich 

b.P.D.=^ln^'+J^  +  K  + const V. 

nF       2c      ^  4c2 

Halten  wir  an  imserer  Annahme  fest,  dass  die  elektrolytische 
Dissoziation  in  der  Membran  ahnlich  der  in  Wasser  ist,  so  kann 
Cx  in  erster  Annaherung  als  unabhangig  von  C  (wass.  Konz.) 
angesehen  warden.  KX  ware  dann  namlich  weitgehend  dissoziiert 
und  die  Zurtickdrangung,  der  Dissoziation  durch  iiberschiissiges 
KCl  sehr  gering;  obgleich  die  KCl-Konzentration  der  Membran 
sich  mit  c  andert,  bliebedie  Dissoziation  von  KX  doch  imbeein- 
flusst:  Cx  ist  von  C  miabhangig. 

Unter  Berucksichtigimg  dieser  Verhaltnisse  giebt  die  Gleichung 
V  den  charakteristischen  Verlauf  der  b.  P.  D.  gut  wieder.  Wir 
betrachten  zunachst  die  Grenzbedingimgen. 

(1)  Sehr  kleine  wassrige  Konzentrationen. — Die  Giiltigkeit  der 
Nernst'schen  Formel  in  der  einfachsten  Form  kommt  bei  sehr 

—  1  vernachlassigt- 

werden  kann.     Gleichung  V  nimmt  danndie  Form  an 

b.RD.  =  — hi-^  +  const.- 
nF        c 

Oder  = In  —  +  const.' 

nF       c 

d.h.  die  b.  P.  D.  andert  mit  c  wie  eine  Elektroden-Potential- 

differenz. 

(2)  Sehr  grosse  wassrige  Konzentrationen. — In  diesem  Falle  kann 

umgekehrt  {— I   neben  K  vernachlassigt  werden.    Die  Formel  V 
V2c/ 

nimmt  die  einfache  Gestalt  an 

■Rip  

b.  P.  D.  =  — -  hi  Vk + const. 
nF 
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d.h.  bei  hohen  Konzentrationen  ist  die  b.P.D.  von  c  unabhangig. 
Das  experimentum  crucis  ftir  die  Brauchbarkeit  unserer  Theorie 
bieten  jedoch  die  mittleren  Konzentrationen,  denn  offenbar  konnen 
die  Grenzbedingungen  auch  durch  eine  einfache  empirische  Gleich- 
ung  wie  z.  B. 


b.P.D.  =— In  f-  +  k)  +  const. 
nF      Vc        / 


nF 

zum  Ausdruck  gebracht  werden.  Die  Art  imd  Weise,  mit  der  die 
b.P.D.  vom  Grenzwert  bei  hohen  Konzentrationen  absinkt, 
wenn  die  Losung  stufenweise  verdvinnt  wird,  muss  experimentell 
mit  den  Forderungen  der  Theorie  verglichen  werden.  Zwecks 
empirischer  Priifung  der  Gleichung  V.  mtissen  die  Konstanten,  Cx 
und  K,  zunachst  empirisch  bestimmt  werden.  Eine  einzige 
Bestimmung  ist  wie  die  folgenden  Ableitungen  zeigen,  hierfiir 
geniigend.  Mathematisch  am  einfachsten  ist  es,  als  empirische 
Differenz  diejenige  bei  C  =  1/500  normal  imd  der  Grenz  E.M.K. 
bei  sehr  grossem  c  zu  wahlen.    Es  gilt  dann  bei  Zimmertemperatur 

E.M.K.bei  0=1/500 = 0.058  ]g  (250  Cx  +  V250^C^H^  =  const. 

E.M.K.u„ut= 0.058  Ig  \/K  + const. 
Differenz :    E.M.K.o  =  i/soo-  E.M.K.u^it  = 

0.058  lg^^5Cx±v^!CilK 

VK 
Diese  Differenz  setzen  wir  gleich  0.058  Ig  1/m,  wo  m  also  eine 
experimentell  zu  bestimmende  Grosse  ist. 
Es  folgt  _ 

250  Cx+^/2502Cx'+K = -\  K 
Auflosung  dieser  Gleichung  nach    VK: 


=-Jk-i 

m\ 


V250''Cx' + K  =  — ^  K-  250Cx 

quadriert :  +  K =— K-  500  — Vk  C 

m*  m 

mitVlTdividiert:  VK=— -VK— 500 — Cx 

m*  m 
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-  Vk+ — y K = 500— Cx 


BeriickEdchtigt  man,  dass  Ig  1/m  gewohnlich  etwagleich  2  ist,  — 

m* 

also  circa  10000,  so  kann  statt 1  geschrieben  werden — .     Fiir 

m'  mj 

\/  K  ergiebt  sich  dann  naherungsweise 

VK  =  500  m  Cx. 
Dieser  Wert  in  V  substituiert  giebt  fur 


b.  P.  D.  =  ^  In  (^+ J^  +  500VCx^)  +  const. 
nF       V2c      ^  4c2  m    -s-y 

Die  Differenz  zweier  beliebigen  E.M.KK.,  die  sich  nur  durch  die 
Konzentrationen  Ci  resp.  ca  an  der  Grenze  der  Membran  unter- 
scheiden,  ist  also 

Cs 


2^     ^4.,- 


2        v^+SOOVCx'' 
Eel- E^= 0.058  log-" 


■^'+500='„k::x' 


Wie  man  sieht  hebt  sich  Cx  aus  dem  Quotient  hinter  dem  log 
heraus;  wird  der  Quotient  ausserdem  mit  2  erweitert,  so  ergiebt 
sich: 


Cl      ^  c,2 


^  +  1000V 
E„i-Ee2= 0.058  log-"       '*'' 


C2  ^C2 


+ 1000 V 


— .(i+Vi  +  io^n^^i^j 

=0.068  log  y— ;^ > 

— .(i+Vi  +  ioVc^O 

c«.    >  ' 
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E.-E.  =  0.058  log^-0.058  i^gl  +  ^l  +  lOVW 


"ci      ■  l  +  V^l  +  10VCi= 


m  war  oben  definiert  durch  die  Beziehimg 

loff—  =  -^"—SOO"^  limit 

m  0.058 

EXPEHIMBNTELLE  PBUPUNG  DER  THEORIE 

Diese  Formel  gilt,  wenn  KCl  als  Elektrolyt  zugegen  ist  oder 
auch  bei  irgend  einem  anderen  binaren  einwertigen  Elektrolyten; 
fur  zwei  wertige  Elektrolyte  wie  CaCU  Ifcst  die  Theorie  eine 
kompliziertere  Beziehung  voraussehen.  Die  experimentelle  Prii- 
ftmg  geschieht  durch  Messung  der  E.M.K.  von  Ketten  wie. 


Kalomel 
Elektrode 


Apfel       I      Lsoaung  vriabler 
oderBlatt         Zusammensetzung 


Kalomel 
Elektrode 


In  dieser  Kette  ist  ausser  der  b.P.D.  bei  a  durch  dasDiffusions- 
potential  bei  b  von  der  Konzentration  der  variablen  Losung  ab- 
hangig.  Bei  KCl  als  Elektrolyt  in  der  variablen  Losung  sowie  in 
der  Kalomelelektrode  (konstant  1/10  n)  kann  das  Diffusions- 
potential  bei  b  als  unveranderlich  angesehen  werden,  und  es  sind 
deshalb  solche  Versuche  zur  Priifung  der  Theorie  besonders 
geeignet. 

1.  Versuchsreihe  beim  Apfel     (KCl  als  Elektrolyt) 

Gemessen  bei  c  =  -zztd.  KCl :  0.0874  Volt 

OUU 

Gemessen  bei  c = -  oder  -  n  KCl :  — 0.0220  Volt    Dies  kann  als 
n  2 

dem  Grenzwert  der  b.P.D.  entsprechend  angesehen  werden. 

1      0.1094 

Es  ist  somit  log  —  =  „  „ko    =  1.8862 
m     O.Ooo 

Ig  m='= -3.7724 

10«m''= 217.6 


Eca-Eci=581g--— 581g-— — 

ci  l  +  Vl  +  21F6Ci2 

(in  MiUi  Volt) 
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Kohzentrations- 
Intervall 

Berechnet 
(MiUi  Volt) 

Beobachtet  bei 

zunehmeiider  |  abnehmender 

Konzentration 

Mittel 

1/1   bis  1/2 

1.5 

1 

1 

1/2   bis  1/4 

3.0 

6.7 

3.0 

4.9 

1/4  bis  1/8 

6.0 

9.6 

6.0 

7.8 

1/8   bis  1/16 

10.5 

8.9 

11.3 

10.1 

1/10  bis  1/20 

12.0 

13.2 

12.8 

13.0 

1/20  bis  1/40 

15.0 

15.6 

12.8 

14.4 

1/40  bis  1/80 

17.0 

16.0 

14.7 

15.3 

1/2   bis  1/40 

12.6 

19.0 

21.0 

20.0 

1/4   bis  1/20 

21.0 

15.5 

26.5 

21.0 

1/8  bis  1/40 

30.0 

32.0 

30.0 

31.0 

1/16  bis  1/80 

36.6 

38.6 

35.0 

36.8 

Wie  man  sieht,  sind  bei  Anderung  der  Konzentration  in  ent- 
gegengesetzter  Richtung  die  Anderungen  der  E.M.K.  nicht  vollig 
gleich,  besonders  bei  hohen  Konzentrationen  besteht  diese  Un- 
sicherheit.  Angesichts  dieser  mangelhaften  Reversibilitat  kann 
die  Ubereinstimmung  mit  der  Theorie  als  befriedigend  angesehen 
werden,  die  Abweichungen  der  beobachteten  Mittelwerte  von  den 
berechneten  sind  nur  in  einem  Falle  grosser  als  2  Milli  Volt  (In- 
tervall  1/2  bis  1/40),  in  den  iibrigen  zehn  Fallen  kleiner.  Eine 
grossere  Genauigkeit  als  2  Milli  Volt  kann  bei  solchen  Messungen 
nicht  erzielt  werden.  (Die  Messung  geschah  n.  b.  mit  einem  em- 
pfindlichen  Spiegelelektrometer.) 

Eine  weitere  Versuchsreihe  wurde  ebenfalls  am  Apfel  mit  KCl 
ausgefiihrt,  wobei  die  Konzentrationsintervalle  andere  waren. 


Gemessenbei  c=r7^  KCl    0.0750  Volt 
oUU 


Gemessen  bei  c=—  KCl  -0.0294  Volt 

1      0.1046 
Es  ist  somit  Ig —  =        „    =  1.8034 


'  m     0.058 


10«m2= 247.28 
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Koruaentrations-Intervall        Berechnet  (Milli  Volt)  Beobachtet 

1/500  n  bis  1/250  n  17.5  17 

1/250  n  bis  1/125  n  17.0  15.2 

1/125  n  bis  1/25  n  38.5  36.3 

1/50  n  bis  1/25  n  16  16 

1/25  n  bis  1/5     n  23.5  27 

1/5     n  bis  1/1     n  6.5  8 

1/1     nbis21/2n  1  1 

in  entgegengesetzter 
Richtung 

Auch  bei  diesen  Versuchen  ist  die  Ubereinstimmung  befriedigend. 

Messungen  der  gleichen  Art  wie  die  eben  beschriebenen  mit 

dem  Blatt  einer  Gummipfianze  (ficus  elastica)  sind  in  der  genannten 

frtiheren  Arbeit  gegeben.     Ich  mochte  auch  fiir  diese  Messungen 

die  hier  abgeleitete  Formel  priifen. 

Konzentrations- 
Intervall 

1/1250  bis  1/250 

1/250  bis  1/50 

1/50  bis  1/10 

Ziu-  Ausftihrung  < 
wertes  der  Kraft,  welcher  bei  noch  hoherer  Konzentration  erreicht 
wird  erforderlich.     Es  wiu'de  in  besonderen  Versuchen  gefunden 
Konzentrations-Intervall  Die  Berechnung  ergab 

1/10  n  bis  1/2  n  Milli-Volt  Milli- Volt 

1/2  n  bis  5/2  n  Milli-Volt  Milh-Volt 

Was  die  Berechnung  fiir  diese  Beispiele  betrifft,  so  wurde  hier 
soverfahren,  dass  die  Grosse  m  definiert  wurde  diu:ch  die  Bezie- 
hung  ^ 

_1 ^0=^250  ~  -^  "'"'*  (^In) 

°^  m  0.058 

Entsprechend  lautet  die  Hauptf ormel 


Beobachtet  (Milli  Volt) 
I              II             III 

Mittel   Berechnet 

31           33 

35 

33           40 

30           32 

31 

31          36.5 

23           31 

21 

23          18.5 

Berechnung 

war  Kenntnis  des   Grenz- 

o  ,     ^     Ka  ^r.J  +  Vl  +  500^2Cj,2 

Ec2  -  Eci  =  58  log  7;; —  58  log 

^'       ^  Ci  1  +  ^1  +  500^01== 

(Milh  Volt) 
In  derselben  Weise  mochte  ich  auch  Versuche  mit  NaCl-Lo- 
sungen  verschiedener  Konzentration,  welche  sich  in  der  fruheren 
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Arbeit    angegeben    sind    durchgerechnen.     Bei    diesen    Experi- 
menten  ist  jedoch  zu  beachten,  dass  in  der  entsprechenden  Kette 


Kalomel 
Elektrode 


Blatt  des 
Gummibaums 


NaCl-Losnng 

wechselnder 

Konzentration 


Kalomel 
Elektrode 


a  b 

auch  das  Diffusionspotential  bei  h  sich  mit  der  Konzentration  der 

variablen   Losung  andert.     (Die   Kalomelelektroden  waren   bei 

diesen  Versuchen  mit  1/10  n  NaCl-Losimg  gefiillt.)     Nach  einer 

bekannten  Formel  kann  fiir  Verfiinffachung  der  Konzentration 

u— V 
die  Anderung  des  Diffusionspotentials  gleich  -—  .  0.058   .    Ig  5 

gesetzt  werden,  diese  Grosse  kann  fiir  NaCl-Losmigen  nicht  so  wie 
bei  KCl  vernachlassigt  werden,  da  u  mid  v  nicht  vollig  gleich  sLnd, 
es  ergiebt  sich  vielmehr  hierftir  der  Wert  0.008  Volt.  Diese 
Anderimg  ist  in  dem  Sinn,  dass  die  variable  Losmig  mit  steigender 
Verdtinnmig  negativer  gegen  die  Kalomelelektrode  wird  (da  das 
negative  Ion  CI  eine  grosser  Wandermigsgeschwindigkeit  als  das 
positive  Na  hat).  Somit  ist  die  Anderimg  in  dem  gleichen 
Sinne  wie  die  Gesamtwirkung  der  Konzentrationsandenmg:  bei 
Verdiinmrng  wird  die  rechte  Seite  der  obigen  Kette  positiver,  mid 
es  ist  von  der  gemessenen  Gesamtdifferenz  bei  Verftinffachimg  der 
Konzentration  0.008  Volt  abzuziehen,  um  die  Differenz  der 
b.P.D.  zu  erhalten. 

Zm-  Berechnmig  mochte  ich  die  zweite  NaCl-Versuchsreihe, 
welche  in  der  genannten  Arbeit  mitgeteilt  ist,  wahlen,  es  war 
gefmiden: 

Konzentrations-  Differenz        Nach  Abzug  des 

Intervall                         gefunden        Diff.    Potentials  Berechnet 

1/1250  bis  1/250                   38                   30  37.5 

1/250  bis  1/50                    36                   28  37 

1/50     bis  1/10                     24                    18  14.5 
In  einer  anderen  (nicht  mitgeteilten)  Versuchsreihe,  fiir  welche  das 

Konzentrations-Intervall  1/50  bis  1/10  dieselbe  Differenz  der 
Kraft  gab  wie  oben,  ergab  sich  fiir 

1/10     bis  1/2                       13                     5  3.5 

1/2       bis  5/2                       11                     3  1.0 
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Fur  die  Berechnung  wurde  in  diesem  Falle  gesetzt 

1      0.052 
l^^m  =5:5^  =«•«««« 


Ec2-Eci=581g7; — 58  Ig . 

Die  Uebereinstimmung  mit  den  theoretischen  Werten  ist  bei 
diesen  letzten  Versuchen  weniger  gut  als  bei  den  ersten.  Ich 
glaube,  das  dadurch  erklaren  zu  konnen,  dass  diese  letzten  Ver- 
suchsreihen  nicht  an  ein  und  demselben  Objekt  hintereinander 
durchgefiihrt  wurden,  somit  von  Unsicherheiten  durch  Verschie- 
denheit  des  biologischen  Materials  weniger  frei  sind.  Die  NaCl 
Versuche  sind  ausserdem  mit  den  Unsicherheiten  behaftet,  die 
Berechnung  von  Diffusionspotentialen  mit  sich  bringt. 

Die  hier  abgeleiteten  Formeln  sind  nur  bei  bindren  Elektrolyten 
giiltig.  Die  Veranderlichkeit  der  b.P.D.  gegen  CaCl2  oder  BaCU, 
Losungen  woriiber  auch  einige  Versuche  vorliegen,  kann  deshalb 
nicht  in  der  gleichen  Weise  vorausberechnet  werden.  Die 
Theorie  fiihrt  in  diesem  Falle  auf  Gleichungen  dritten  Grades, 
wodurch  die  mathematischen  Ausdriicke  alsbald  eine  sehr  komp- 
lizierte  Gestalt  annehmen.  Aus  den  vorliegenden  Messimgen 
scheint  sich  auch  zu  ergeben,  dass  der  Gang  der  b.P.D.  in  diesem 
Falle  etwas  anders  geartet  ist,  doch  soil  hierauf  nicht  naher 
eingegangen  werden. 

Zur  richtigen  Wiirdigung  der  vorliegenden  Ergebnisse  sei  noch- 
mals  auf  die  Einzelannahmenhingewiesen,  die  zur  Ableitung  der 
Formeln  notig  waren.    Diese  waren: 

1.  Gtiltigkeit,  des  Verteilungssatzes  (fiir  Membran  Losung)  in 
der  einfachsten  Form. 

2.  Ahnhchkeit  der  elektrolytischen  Dissoziation  in  Membran 
imd  wassriger  Losung. 

3.  Unveranderlichkeit  der  Konzentration  des  Salzes  KX 
(resp.  NaX),  welches  den  Elektrolyteigengehalt  der  Membran 
ausmacht  von  der  ausseren  wassrigen  Konzentration.  (d.h.  voU- 
standiger  chemischer  Umsatz  in  der  Membran.) 

Ohhe  diese  Annahmen  steigen  die  mathematischen  Schwierig- 
keiten  alsbald  zum  Uniiberwundbaren,  und  es  scheint  mir  dann 
eben  umnoglich  tiberhaupt  zu  quantitativen  Beziehimgen  zu 
gelangen. 
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Man  wild  zugeben,  dass  diese  Hilfsammhmemlirer  Natur  nach 
plausibel  imd  in  befriedigender  Annaherung  durch  das  Experiment 
bestatigt  and. 

Ob  und  in  wieweit  sich  bei  Modification  dieser  Hilfsannahmen 
brauchbare  Formeln  ableiten  lassen,  soil  spateren  Untersuchungen 
vorbehalten  werden. 

BEZIEHXJNGEN   ZV  NBHNST'S  THEOHIE   DEB   BEIZXJNG 

In  der  friiheren  mehrfach  erwahnten  Arbeit,  die  der  Verfasser 
mit  Herm  Dr.  J.  Loeb  ausgefiihrt,  hat  wurde  bereits  gezeigt, 
dass  die  Potentialdifferenzen  an  der  Schnittflache  pflanzlicher 
Gewebe  qualitatip  aber  nicht  quantitativ  sich  ebenso  verhalten  wie 
solche  an  unverletzten  Oberflachen:  die  Anderung  der  Potential- 
differenz  mit  der  Konzentration  der  ableitenden  Losmig  erfolgt 
in  demselben  Sinne  jedoch  in  erheblich  kleinereren  Betragen.  An 
der  Hand  der  im  Eingang  dieser  Arbeit  gemachten  Bemerlomg, 
dass  die  Schnittflache  sich  elektrisch  wie  ein  Mosaik  verhalt, 
erscheint  diese  Beobachtmig  erklarlich.  An  der  Grenze  der  durch- 
schnittenen  Membranteile  wirkt  die  Konzentrations-Anderung 
wie  an  der  unverletzten  Binde,  an  denjenigen  Stellen  jedoch,  wo 
ableitende  Losmig  mid  Saft  zusammenkommen,  ist  kein  Einfluss 
der  Konzentration  auf  die  Potentialdifferenz  vorhanden.  Es 
sind  also  in  diesen  Versuchen  gewissermassen  zwei  Ketten  parallel 
geschaltet,  solche  mit  wahren  b.P.D.  mid  solche  mit  Konzen- 
trations-imabhangigen  Diffusionspotentialen;  der  Gesammteffekt 
muss  also  offenbar  eine  kleinere  Konzentrations-Veranderlichkeit 
als  bei  den  b.P.D.  sein,  wie  es  auch  tatsachlich  beobachtet  wird. 

MogUch  ware  es  auch,  die  Erscheimmgen  an  der  Schnittflache 
mit  der  Annahme  zu  deuten,  dass  die  elektromotorisch  wirksamen 
Membran  mit  einer  fest  anhaftenden  wassrigen  Phase  bedeckt 
ist,  die  Konzentration  der  ableitenden  Flussigkeit  kann  sich  dann 
nur  durch  Diffusion  durch  diese  Schicht  hindurch  bemerkbar 
machen. 

Tierische  Gewebe  der  verschiedensten  Art  verhalten  sich  ahnlich 
den  verletzten  Pflanzenteilen,  wie  auch  schon  in  der  friiheren  Ar- 
beit gezeigt  wurde.  Ich  mochte  an  dieser  Stelle  noch  einmal  auf 
die  interessanten  Versuche  von  McDonald'  imd  einen  sich  daraus 

<Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  87,  310  (1900). 
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ergebenden  Zusammenhang  mit  der  Nemst'schen  Theorie  der 
Reizung  hinweisen. 

McDonald  hat  analoge  Versuche  mit  Warmblutemerven  ausge- 
ftihrt,  wie  sie  von  Herrn  Dr.  Loeb  und  mir  mit  Pflanzenteilen 
beschrieben  wurden.  Freilich  ist  hiermit  weder  die  von  uns 
erreichte  Pracision  zu  konstatieren,  und  es  konnte  deshalb  auch 
nicht  die  hier  gegebene  physikalische  Erklarung  gewoiyien  warden. 
Die  wassrige  Losung,  die  an  der  ausseren  Oberflache  des  Nerven 
haftet,  wird  durch  Einlegen  in  Losimgen  verschiedener  Konzen- 
tration  in  ihrer  Konzentration  geandert,  und  damit  die  E.M.K., 
die  man  bei  Ableiten  von  Oberflache  und  Querschnitt  misst 
(gewohnlich  als  Verletzungsstrom  bezeichnet).  Bekanntlich  ist 
die  Oberflache  positiv  gegen  den  Querschnitt,  imd  sie  wird  lun  so 
positiver  je  verdtinnter  die  Spiillosimg  ist,  in  welche  der  Nerv 
gelegt  war  und  welche  also  an  der  Oberflache  haftet.  Also  selbst 
bei  diesen  Objekten  wirkt  die  Konzentration  in  dem  gleichen  Sinn 
auf  die  b.  P.  D.  Ist  es  hiemach  nicht  berechtigt,  die  Beziehung 
zwischen  b.  P.  D.,  wie  sie  oben  entwickelt  wurde,  als  charakteris- 
tisch  ftir  Membranen  verschiedenster  Art  Anzusehen,  wenigstena 
in  gewisser  Annaherimg? 

Mit  zahlreichen  elektro-physiologischen  Erscheinimgen  miissen 
die  b.  P.  D.  offenbar  in  Zusammenhang  stehen.  Besonders 
interessant  scheinen  mir  die  Beziehungen  zu  der  Nemst'schen 
Theorie  der  Reizung.  Die  unter  diesem  Titel  gewohnlich  zusam- 
mengefassten  Gesetzmassigkeiten  beruhen  auf  einem  so  soUden 
Fimdament  von  Tatsachen,  dass  die  Bezeichnung  Theorie  kaimi 
sehr  treffend  ist.  Nernst^  hat  gezeigt,  dass  die  Erregung  eines 
imd  desselben  Muskels  unter  dem  Einfluss  von  oszillatorischen 
Oder  altemierendem  Stromfluss  bei  wechselnden  elektrischen 
Bedingimgen  immer  dann  eintritt,  weim  der  Stromfluss  (oder 
die  Entladung)  eine  gewisse  maximale  Konzentrationsveranderimg 
an  Phasengrenzen  zu  Stande  bringen  kann.  Die  Konzentrations- 
anderung  an  der  Phasengrenze  zweier  Elektrolyte  ist  hierbei 
denselben  Gesetzmassigkeiten  wie  an  einer  Metall  Elektrode 
unterworfen,  z.  B.  als  Funktion  der  Stromstarke  und  Wechselzahl 

>Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  67,  310  (1900).  ,     .    ... 

'Sitzungsber.  d.  preuss.  Akad.  1908,  I,  1.  Siehe  auch  Pfluger'a  Archiv, 
122,  307  (1908). 
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eines  Wechselstromes,  als:  const.  —7=- ,  wo  i  die  Stromstarke,  m  die 

Vm 

Periodenzahl  des  Wechselstroms  bedeutet.     In  der  Tat  zeigt  sich, 

dass  ftir  alle  Wechselstrome,  welche  gerade  die  Reizung  eines  und 

desselben  Nerv-Muskelpraperates    hervorrufen    konnen,    dieser 

Quotient  konstant  ist.     Wie  wir  gesehen  haben,  bedingen  Kon- 

zentrationsanderungen  Anderungen  der  PotentialdifEerenz.    Hier- 

nach   scheint  es  bei   der    Reizung   auf  eine    gewisse    maximale 

Polarisation  an  der  Grenzflache  Membran  Losung  anzukommen. 

Dass  diese  Polarisation  durch  Vermittlung  einer  damit  verkniipften 

Anderung  der  Oberflachenspannung  in  die  Kette  der  Vorgange 

eingreifen  kann,  soil  hier  nur  angedeutet  werden.   Bemerkenswert 

ist,  dass  der  Electrolytgehalt    der   meisten    Korperfltissigkeiten 

konstant  1/8  molekular  ist.     Ein  Blick  auf  die  Tabelle  auf  Seite 

44  zeigt,  dass  diese  Konzentration  fiir  die  b.  P.  D.  insofern  eine 

besondere  Bedeutung  hat,  als  Konzentrationssteigerung  nur  mehr 

eine  sehr  kleine  Anderung  hervorbringen  kann,  Komentrationser- 

niedrigung  dagegen  eine  sehr  viel  grossere.     Dies  scheint  mir  nach 

dem  oben  erklarten  Zusammenhang  zwischen  Polarisation  und 

Reizung  mit  der  Tatsaehe  verkniipft  zu  sein,  dass  gleiche  Strom- 

stosse  in   verschiedener  Richtung  sehr  verschiedene  Reizeffekte 

haben.   Bekanntlich  ist  die  Reizung  bei  Schliessung  eines  Stromes 

sehr  viel  starker  an  der  Katode  als  an  der  Anode,  bei  Offnung 

umgekehrt.     Die  Konzentrations-Verschiebungen  in   entgegenge- 

setzten  Richtungen  bringen  eben  sehr  verschiedene  Andenmgen 

der  b.  P.  D.  hervor.     Ubrigens  wiirde  dies  auch  der  Fall  sein, 

wenn  ftir  die  b.  P.  D.  eine  einfache   logarithmetische  Konzen- 

trationsabhangigkeit  bestande,   da   der   Stromstoss,  die  Absolut- 

werte  der  Konzentration  nicht  ihr  Verhaltnis  andert.     Bei  Giil- 

tigkeit  meiner  Formel  ist  die  eiuseitige  Wirkung  der  Konzen- 

trationsanderung  jedoch  noch  besonders   ausgepragt,   und   am 

meisten  ftir  die  Salzkonzentrationen,  welche  in  den  Korpersaften 

vorkommen. 

Eine  andere  Erscheimmg,  welche  vielleicht  in  demselben  Zusam- 

menhange  eine  Erklarung  ist,  ist  die  folgende.     Overton'  erwahnt, 

dass  die  Reizbarkeit  von  Muskeln  in  hyperisotonischen  Losungen 

»Pfluger's  Archiv,  9$,  346. 
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(>l/8  mol)  schneller  verloren  geht  als  in  hypoisotonischen 
(<  1/8  mol),  obgleich  in  beiden  Fallen  schadigende  Einfliisse  sich 
bemerkbar  machen.  DieTabelle  auf  Seite  44  zeigt,  dass  bei  Kon- 
zentrationen,  die  wesentlich  hoher  als  1/8  mol.  sind,  die  b.  P.  D. 
sich  nahezu  in  dem  konzentrationsunabhangigen  Gebiete  befindet, 
es  ist  keine  Polarisation  moglich  und  damit  der  Erregungsvorgang 
gehemmt.  Es  soil  indes  nicht  geleugnet  werden,  dass  Konzen- 
trationsanderung  in  diesen  Fallen  auch  durch  osmotische  oder 
chemische  Vorgange  Veranderungen  im  Gewebe  hervorrufen  kann, 
die  ihrerseits  die  Reizbarkeit  beeinflussen. 

Hober  nennt  in  seinem  Buche  ueber  die  physikalische  Chemie 
der  Zellen  die  konstante  Korpertemperatur  und  den  konstanten 
Salzgehalt  des  Blutes  als  diezwei  auffallendsten  allgemeinen  Eigen- 
schaften  aller  hoheren  Organismen.  Ftir  die  Bedeutung  der  er- 
hohten  Temperatur  lasst  sich  eine  Erklarung,  wie  er  zeigt,  geben, 
nicht  aber  fiir  den  konstanten  Salzgehalt.  Eine  solche  ist  hier 
gelungen,  meines  Wissens  ziun  ersten  Male. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Potential  differences  at  the  junction  of  an  uninjured  part  of  a 
plant  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  an  electrolyte  vary  with  the  con- 
centration of  the  ele6trolyte,  as  Dr.  Loeb  and  the  writer  have  shown. 

2.  The  following  formula  was  derived  representing  the  relation 
between  variation  of  potential  difference  and  concentration. 

Pot.  Diff.  1  —  Pot.  Diff .  2 


Ci               ,      l  +  Vl  +  lO'm^Ci'' 
=0.058  log.  7^ — 0.058  log /     ^»"^^i 

^  l  +  Vl  +  lO^m^'Cj 

where  is  given  by  the  relation 

1      limit  of  the  pot,  diff.  -pot,  diff.  for  c =n/500 

^°e-^=  0.058 

In  the  derivation  of  this  formula  the  following  assumptions 
were  made:  (a)  that  a  complete  reaction  takes  place  between  a 
constituent  of  the  membrane  and  the  aqueous  electrolyte.  In  this 
reaction  a  salt  is  formed  which  is  insoluble  in  water  but  distributed 
in  the  membrane  homogeneously,  (b)  that  the  electrolyte  as  such 
is  contained  in  the  membrane  in  minimal  concentration  and  that 
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in  accordance  with  the  law  of  partition  the  ratio  of  concentration 
of  electrolyte  in  membrane  and  in  water  is  constant. 

3.  The  formula  was  tested  experimentally  by  means  of  measure- 
ments on  apples  (table,  page  44).  As  required  by  the  formula 
at  high  concentrations  the  difference  of  potential  approaches  a 
Umit;  at  low  concentrations  the  potential  difference  follows  a 
simple  logarithmic  relation;  the  formula  is  also  vahd  for  inter- 
mediate concentrations. 

4.  If  we  assume  that  variations  in  potential  difference  induce 
stimulation,  it  is  possible  from  the  results  given  above  and  with  aid 
of  Nernst's  theory  of  stimulation  to  explain  some  electrophysiological 
observations;  examples  of  which  are  (1)  the  different  effect  on 
stimulation  of  cathodical  closing  and  of  anodical  closing;  (2)  the 
diminution  of  irritability  in  hypertonic  salt  solutions. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  TEMPERATURE 

SCALE 

By  George  K.  Burgess,  Sc.D. 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  U.  S.  A. 

The  past  few  years  have  been  marked  by  great  advances  in  the 
exact  determination  of  the  temperature  scale  in  terms  of  fixed 
points  of  melting,  transformation,  or  boiling,  of  pure  substances, 
extension  of  the  scale  both  upwards  and  downwards,  the  correla- 
tion of  the  various  physical  phenomena  and  their  mathematical 
expression  in  terms  of  which  interpolations  and  extrapolations 
may  be  expressed,  and  in  the  invention  and  improvement  of  tem- 
perature measuring  apparatus  and  methods. 

The  Thermodynamic  Scale.  The  fundamental  basis  for  the 
determination  of  the  temperature  scale  is  obtained  by  measure- 
ments with  some  form  of  gas  thermometer.  The  accuracy  with 
which  these  and  auxiUary  measurements  may  now  be  made,  to- 
gether with  the  great  purity  now  obtainable  of  the  materials  suit- 
able for  standard  points,  and  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  gas 
laws,  permits  the  expression  of  temperatures  in  terms  of  the 
thermodynamic  or  ideal-gas  scale,  a  scale  which  is  independent  of 
the  properties  of  any  particular  substance  and  to  which  the  usual 
gas  scales  approximate  so  closely  that,  for  most  purposes,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  them.  The  radiation  laws,  in 
terms  of  which  extrapolation  to  the  highest  temperatures  is  made, 
are  also  based  on  the  thermodynamic  scale;  so  that,  using  this  as 
our  standard,  we  have  a  single  temperature  scale  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  temperatures.  The  corrections  to  apply  to  the 
scales  given  by  gases,  to  reduce  to  the  thermodynamic  scale,  are 
not  yet  known  with  all  the  certainty  that  may  be  desired  especially 
at  very  low  and  very  high  temperatures,  but  in  the  former  region 
the  thermometric  gases  used,  hydrogen  and  heUum,  depart  less 
from  the  ideal  state  than  any  others,  and  in  the  case  of  helium  the 
correction  is  practically  negligible  over  almost  the  complete  range 
of  temperatures. 
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In  the  most  recent  researches  in  exact  gas  thermometery  it  is 
more  and  more  the  practice  to  reduce  results  to  the  thermodynamic 
scale,  a  practice  that  should  become  universal. 

The  Gas  Scales.  The  only  methods  of  temperature  measure- 
ment that  are  directly  reducible  to  the  thermodynamic  scale  are 
those  based  on  the  gas  thermometers  at  constant  pressure  and 
constant  volume,  by  means  of  computations  based  on  the  known 
properties  of  these  gases. 

The  following  table  (Table  I)  based  on  recent  computations^ 
represents  well  enough  the  corrections  to  the  gas  scales  in  ordinary 
use  and  over  the  ranges  within  which  these  gases  may  be  used  to 
advantage. 

TABLE    I.    SCALE    CORRECTIONS    FOR    GASES.      0o=273MOC. 


Temperature 

Constant  Pressure=76  cm.           | 

Constant  Volume,  ^ozz 

100  cm. 

Centigrade 

Helium 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Helium 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

-250 

+.02 

-200 

+.10 

+.26 

+.01 

+.06 

-100 

+.03 

+.03 

+.33 

.000 

+.014 

+.07 

-50 

+.009 

+.004 

+.09 

.000 

+  .004 

+.02 

+25 

-.002 

-.002 

-.013 

.000 

.000 

-.006 

+50 

-.002 

-.003 

-.017 

.000 

.000 

-.006 

+75 

-.002 

-.002 

-.012 

.000 

.000 

-.004 

+150 

+.005 

+  .003 

+.04 

.000 

+  .001 

+.01 

+200 

+.01 

+  .01 

+.10 

.000 

+  .002 

+.04 

+450 

+.07 

+  .04 

+.50 

.00 

+.01 

+.15 

+1000 

+.24 

+  .01 

+1.7 

+.04 

+.70 

+1500 

+3.0 

+1.3 

Within  the  fundamental  interval,  0°  to  100°  C,  the  tempera- 
ture scale  has  been  defined  by  the  International  Committee  on 
Weights  and  Measures  in  terms  of  hydrogen  at  constant  volume 
under  a  pressure  of  1000  mm.  of  mercury.  This  scale,  as  closely 
as  it  is  known,  appears  to  be  practically  identical  with  the  ther- 
modynamic scale.  For  lower  temperatures  the  hydrogen  and 
helium  scales  are  used,  the  latter  for  the  very  lowest  attainable,  or 

>See  in  particular  computations  by: 

CallendTar,  Phil.  Mag.  (6)  B,  48,  1903. 

D.  Berthelot,  Trav.  et  M6m.  Bur.  Int.  13,  1903. 

Buckingham,  BuU.  Bureau  Standards  3,  237,  1907. 

Kammerlingn  Onnes  and  Braak,  Seiden  Coms.  97b,  102b,  1907. 

Rose  Innes,  Phil.  Mag.  (6)  $,  130, 1901. 
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to  less  than  1°2  K  according  to  Kammerlingh  Onnes.  For  high 
temperatures,  especially  above  450°  C,  nitrogen  at  constant 
pressure  is  usually  used  although  there  is  not  here,  nor  for  the 
range  below  0°  C,  any  international  agreement  as  to  the  tempera- 
ture scale.  The  upper  limit  attained  is  the  melting  point  of  pal- 
ladium, 1550°  C.  There  is  no  necessity,  at  least  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  determination  of  temperatures,  of  extending  gas 
thermometer  measurements  higher  than  this,  as  the  thermody- 
namic scale  is  more  nearly  realized  for  those  high  regions  by  means 
of  instruments  based  on  the  radiation  laws  the  constants  of  which 
may  be  determined  below  1550°  C. 

Secondary  Methods  and  Scales.  The  most  commonly  used 
secondary  temperature  measuring  instrument  is  the  mercury  in 
glass  thermometer,  the  reductions  of  which  to  the  hydrogen  or 
thermodynamic  scale,  after  all  other  corrections  are  made,  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  glass  of  which  it  is  made  and  to  a  much  smaller 
extent  on  the  history  of  the  thermometer.  The  normal  hydrogen 
scale  is  preserved  at  the  International  Bureau  by  means  of  four 
verre  dur  thermometers. 

For  high  temperature  thermometers  —  from  300°  to  520°  C. 
or  more  —  the  mercury  is  confined  under  pressure  exerted  by  an 
inert  gas;  and  if  quartz  is  substituted  for  glass,  750°  C.  may  be 
reached  with  mercury.  For  low  temperatures  the  mercury  may 
be  replaced  by  toluene  to  —90°,  and  by  pentane  to  liquid  air 
temperatures. 

All  thermometers  of  the  above  types  have  to  be  calibrated 
empirically  and  individually  in  terms  of  known  standards  of 
temperature. 

The  Platinum  Resistance  Thermometer  over  the  range  in  which  it 
remains  constant  and  sensitive,  from  —  200°  C.  to  +1000°  C, 
and  when  properly  designed,  constructed  and  used,  is  the  most 
exact  secondary  instrument  we  have,  and  has  been  of  great  service 
recently  in  coordinating  and  comparing  the  gas  thermometer 
observations  on  basal  temperatures  of  several  recent  observers.^ 
For  example,  the  lower  freezing-point  values,  cadmium,  zinc,  etc., 

'Holbom  and  Henning,  Ann.  d.  Phys.  35,  761,  1911. 

Waidner  and  Burgess,  Bull.  Bureau  Standards  6, 149, 1910;  7, 1, 1910, 

Dickinson  and  Mueller,  Jl.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.  S,  176,  1912. 
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of  Day  and  Sosman,^  as  well  as  boiling  points  of  naphthalene  and 
benzophenone  by  Jaquerod  and  Wassmer,^  were  shown  definitely 
by  the  resistance  thermometer  measurements  of  Waidner  and 
Burgess'  to  be  incompatible  with  the  most  probable  value  of  the 
sulphur  boiling  point  (  =  S.B.P.),  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
base  points,  as  it  is  commonly  used  with  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  of  water,  as  the  third  calibration  point  of  platinum  resist- 
ance thermometers.  The  latest  work  on  the  sulphur  boiling  point* 
with  the. constant  volume  gas  thermometer  has  reduced  the  im- 
certainty  of  this  temperature,  which  we  may  take  as  444.6  on  the 
thermodynamic  scale,  to  less  than  0°.l  C,  whereas  a  year  ago  this 
uncertainty  was  nearly  1°.0  C. 

The  usual  Callendar,  or  difference  formula  for  reducing  plati- 
num temperatures,  pt  =  100  (R-R")  /(Rioo-R"),  to  true  tem- 
peratures, namely:  t— pt=8(t/100— 1)  t/100,  where  S  is  a  function 
of  the  purity  of  the  platinum,  has  been  shown  recently^  to  be  of  more 
general  and  exact  application  over  a  wider  range  of  temperature 
than  had  hitherto  been  supposed.  Using  a  base  point  within  the 
fundamental  interval  such  as  the  transformation  point  of  sodium 
sulphate,  32°.383^  as  the  third  calibration  temperature,  the  value 
of  S  for  pure  platinum  is  1.47o  to  1.48o,  and  using  the  S.B.P., 
444.6,  the  value  of  8  is  I.484  to  1.494.  In  other  words,  calibrating 
a  platinum  resistance  thermometer  in  ice,  steam  and  sulphur  vapor 
will  give  the  normal  International  Hydrogen  Scale,  within  the 
fundamental  interval,  0°  to  100°,  to  0.004°  C.  or  to  closer  than  the 
International  Bureau  can  reproduce  its  scale  with  certainty.  In 
this  range  the  platinum  thermometer  is  reliable  to  better  than 
0°.001  C.    Using  the  platinum  thermometer  at  high  temperatures, 

iDay  and  Sosman,  Am.  Jl.  Sci.  S9,  93,  1910.  Reprint  157,  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  1911. 

vTaquerod  and  Wassmer,  Jl.  Chim.  Phys.  S,  52,  1904. 

•Waidner  and  Burgess,  I.  c. 

•Holborn  and  Henning,  1.  c. 

Day  and  Sosman,  Am.  Jl.  Sci.  33,  517,  1912.  Jl.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.  S,  167, 
1912. 

^Adams  and  Johnston,  Am.  Jl.  Sci.  33,  534,  1912.  Jl.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.  2, 
275,  1912. 

Holbom  and  Henning,  I.  c. 

Dickinson  and  Mueller.  1.  c. 

Waidner  and  Burgess,  1.  c. 

"Richards  and  Wells,  Zs.  Phys.  Chem.  43,  465,  1903. 

Dickinson  and  Mueller,  BuU.  Bureau  Standards,  3,  641,  1907. 
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or  to  1100°  C,  in  the  same  way  with  the  Callendar  formula,  the 
temperature  scale  is  reproduced  as  closely  as  this  scale  has  been 
located  by  gas  thermometer  measurements,  or  to  within  2°  at 
1100°  C.  It  has  been  suggested  to  write  the  8  in  the  form 
8  =  8+at.  There  appears  to  be  no  certain  advantage  of  this 
more  complex  expression,  however,  for  pure  platinum. 

For  very  low  temperatures  the  Callendar  formula  breaks  down, 
but  to  —200°  C.  it  may  be  used  with  considerable  exactness  if 
the  boiling  point  of  oxygen— 182.9,  or  the  sublimation  point  of 
carbonic  acid,— 78°.34,  is  taken  as  the  third  calibration  tempera- 
ture. Complex  exponential  functions  have  also  been  suggested 
for  very  low  temperatures,  and  resistances  expressed  in  powers  of 
temperature  even  to  the  fifth  are  sometimes  used. 

In  precision  calorimetry,  the  platinum  thermometer  replaces 
that  of  mercury  to  advantage,  for  when  properly  constructed  the 
former  has  no  appreciable  zero  change  or  hysterisis  with  use  and 
time  if  not  exposed  to  high  temperatures,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  meas- 
ure small  temperature  differences  at  25°  C.  to  O°.00Ol  C.  with  the 
platinum  as  to  0°.001  with  the  mercury  thermometer.  A  great 
and  unique  practical  advantage  of  the  former  for  all  uses  above 
—  100°  C.  is  the  fact  that  its  calibration  is  made  and  controlled  by 
only  three  fixed  points  which  are  easily  realized  with  exactness, 
two  of  which  are  the  ice  and  steam  points  and  the  third  any  other 
known  temperature  which  is  most  convenient. 

The  platinum  thermometer  becomes,  therefore,  the  most  satis- 
factory secondary  standard  for  the  calibration  of  all  other  types  of 
thermometers  between— 200  and  -|-1100°  C.  In  fact,  if  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  were  destroyed  and  all  the  existing  copies  of  its 
thermometer  standards  as  well,  the  International  scale  would  be 
perpetuated  with  entire  satisfaction  by  means  of  the  platinum 
thermometer  which  may  be  constructed  and  cahbrated  indepen- 
dently anywhere  it  may  be  desired. 

The  Thermoelectric  Thermometer,  in  general,  is  not  an  instrument 
of  such  great  precision  nor  of  such  simple  calibration  as  the  plati- 
num resistance  thermometer,  a  formula  involving  three  and  even 
four  or  more  powers  of  temperature  in  terms  of  E.M.F.  being  re- 
quired for  all  thermocouples  used  with  the  highest  accuracy  over 
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several  hundred  degrees  and  at  low  temperatures  over  very  much 
shorter  ranges.^ 

For  temperatures  below  —200°  C.  a  thermocouple  of  gold- 
silver''  appears  to  best  meet  the  requirements  of  a  secondary  instru- 
ment. For  ordinary  temperatures  satisfactory  couples  are  those  of 
iron-constantan  and  copper-constantan;  for  high  temperatures 
the  LeChateUer  couple  of  Pt,  90  Pt-10  Rh. 

For  a  moderate  precision,  the  thermocouple  is  a  most  convenient 
instrument  and  the  calibration  may  then  be  reduced  to  three  or 
even  two  reference  temperatures.  In  the  last  case,  for  the  Pt-Rh 
couple,  the  best  formula  appears  to  be  Holman's,  log  e  =  a+b  log  t, 
for  which,  if  the  zinc  and  copper  freezing  points  are  used  as  cali- 
brating temperatures,  the  scale  is  off  by  less  than  2°.5  between 
200  and  1300°  C.  and  by  less  than  5°  to  the  melting  point  of  plati- 
nmn.  For  no  form  of  thermocouple  does  it  appear  that  the  in- 
verse function,  which  is  the  more  convenient  to  work  with,  namely, 
t  =  a+be+c  e^+d  e'+  .  .  .  ,  represents  the  temperature  scale 
with  the  same  exactness  as  the  form  e=a+bt+ct'+dt'+  .  .  . 
with  a  like  nmnber  of  terms. 

In  the  following  table  (Table  II)  are  given  the  corrections  to  the 
readings  of  Pt,  90  Pt-10  Rh  thermocouples  calibrated  at  the  freez- 
ing points  of  zinc,  antimony  and  copper  (see  Table  III)  for  the 
usual  three-term  formula  and  in  zinc  and  copper  for  the  formula  of 
two  terms.  The  couples  of  Pt,  90  Pt-10  Ir  have  nearly  the  same 
corrections. 


TABLE  II.     ( 

CORRECTIONS  TO  THERMOCOUPLE 
(Pt,  90  Pt-10  Rh.) 

SCALES 

Formula  t  = 

300 

600 

900 

1200 

1400 

1600 

1700 

1750 

e  =  a+bt+ct2 
log  e  =  a+bt 

-0.8 
-0.6 

0 
+  1.5 

+0.3 
+2.5 

+0.5 
-5 

+8 
-5 

+26 
-3 

+40 
+  1 

+46 
+3 

'Day  and  Sosman,  1.  c,  and  Sosman,  Am.  Jl.  Sci.  SO,  1,  1910.  Platinum 
rhodium  at  high  temperatures. 

Dickinson,  Mueller  and  White:  Copper  constantan  between  0  —  100.  Phys. 
Rev.  SI,  159, 1910. 

Adams  and  Johnston:  Cu — Cn  between  0  and  300, 1.  c. 

J.  Clay:iCouple8  at  very  low  temperatures.    Leiden  Coms.  107d,  1908. 

•J._Clay,.l.  c, 
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The  inherent  weakness,  as  compared  with  the  platinum  resistance 
thermometer,  of  any  thermocouple  as  a  secondary  temperature 
standard  is  the  impossibility  of  eliminating  in  the  measxirements 
the  E.M.F.  effects  along  the  whole  length  of  the  wires  between  hot 
and  cold  junctions  of  the  thermocouple,  and  no  wire  yet  examined 
appears  to  be  completely  free  from  such  effects  of  inhomogeneity. 

For  the  estimation  of  very  high  temperatures  we  have  the 
radiation  laws  of  Wien  and  of  Stefan,  preference  being  given  to 
the  former  based  on  the  use  of  monochromatic  light,  mainly  on 
accoimt  of  experimental  convenience,  although  the  theoretical 
foimdation  of  the  second  based  on  the  use  of  total  radiation  is  the 
more  certain.  The  characteristic  constants  of  neither  of  these 
laws  are  as  yet  determined  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  manner,  al- 
though considerable  has  been  done  in  recent  years  on  this  subject, 
and  work  is  still  in  progress. 

We  may  take  the  value  14,500  for  the  characteristic  constant  cj 
m  Wien's  law  log  I/Ii  =  C2Xlog  e  (1/Ti— I/T,)  in  which  I  is 
the  intensity  of  light  of  wave-length  X  at  an  absolute  temperature 
T.  The  recent  determinations  of  Cj  all  he  between  14,200  and 
14,600.  For  the  constant  (t  of  Stefan's  law  connecting  total 
radiation  and  temperature,  E  =  cr  (T^— To*),  the  value  cr  =  5.80 
watt,  cm."*  deg."*  appears  to  be  the  most  probable,  although  the 
range  of  recent  determinations  is  5.30  to  6.51. 

Standard  Temperatures.  Limiting  ourselves  to  determinations 
made  since  the  year  1900,  and  selecting  only  temperatures  in  the 
location  of  which  two  or  more  independent  observers  have  partici- 
pated, and  which  are  suitable  to  use  as  check  points  in  physical 
and  chemical  operations,  the  following  temperatures  (Table  III) 
may  be  used  as  standard.  They  are  given  in  terms  of  the  thermo- 
dynamic scale,  and  for  above  1550°  C,  the  constant  C2  of  Wien's 
law  is  taken  as  14,500.  Boiling  points  are  for  a  pressure  of 
760  mm.  Hg,  and  are  given  only  for  substances  that  do  not  attack 
platinimi  and  for  which  it  has  been  shown  they  remain  constant 
over  long  periods  of  boiling. 
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TABLE   III.    £ 

.TANDARD   TEMPERATURES.    THERMODYNAMIC 

SCALE 

Substance 

Phenomenon 

Temperature 

Uncertainty 

Eepr'ducibUity 

C 

C 

C° 

Hydrogen 

Boiling 

-252.7 

0.2 

0.05 

Oxygen 

Boiling 

-182.9 

0.1 

0.03 

Carbon  dioxide 

Sublimation  in 

gasolene 

-78.34 

0.1 

0.03 

Mercury 

Freezing 

-37.7 

0.1 

0.05 

Water 

Freezing 

0 

0 

0.001 

NasSO'+lOH^O 

Transformation  to 

anhydrous  salt 

32.383 

0.002 

0.001 

Water 

Boiling 

100 

0 

Naphthalene- 

Boiling 

271.96 

0.02 

0.01 

Tin 

Freezing 

231.85 

0.1 

0.05 

Benzophenone 

Boiling 

305.90 

0.05 

0.02 

Cadmium 

Freezing 

320.92 

0.1 

0.03 

Lead 

Freezing 

327.4 

0.1 

0.05 

Zinc 

Freezing 

491.4 

0.1 

0.15 

Sulphur 

Boiling 

444.6 

0.1 

0.03 

Antimony' 

Freezing 

630. 

0.5 

0.3 

Ag»— Cu" 

Eutectic  freezing 

779 

1.0 

1.0 

NaCl 

Freezing 

800 

2.0 

1.0 

Silver 

Freezing 

960.5 

1.0 

0.5 

Gold 

Freezing 

1063 

.     2.0 

1.0 

Copper 
Palladium 

Freezing 

1083 

2.0 

1.0 

Freezing 

1549 

10 

3 

Platinum 

Melting 

1755 

15 

5 

Alumina 

Melting 

2000 

30 

20 

Tungsten 

Melting 

3000 

100 

25 

Carbon  arc 

Pos.  crater 

3600 

150 

50 

Sun 

Surface 

6000 

500 

100 

For  the  temperatures  dependent  on  atmospheric  pressures  we 
have: 


Oxygen  B.P. 
Carbon  dioxide  S.P. 
Water  B.P. 
Napthalene  B.P. 
BenzophenoneB.P. 
Sulphur  B.P. 


T=T"o+0.013(p-760) 
T=T"o+0.017(p-760) 
T=T"o+0.037(p-760) 
T=T"«+0-058(p-760) 
T=T™o+0.063(p-760) 
T=T"«+0.0912  (p-760)- 


-0.000042  (p-760)' 

As  to  the  chemical  purity  of  the  various  substances,  Mylius  has 
shown^  that  the  following  metals  may  easily  be  had  to  0.01  per 
cent  or  better:  Au,  Ag,  Pt,  Hg,  Cu,  Sn,  Pb,  Cd,  Zn.  Of  the 
boiling  substances,  benzophenone  and  oxygen  are  the  only  ones 

iF.  MyUus,  Zs.  Anorg.  Ch.  74,  407,  1912. 
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to  the  purity  of  which  special  attention  need  be  given.  Due 
perhaps  to  the  general  practice  of  investigators  working  at  very 
low  temperatures  to  use  the  gas  thermometer  itself,  instead  of  an 
auxiliary  method,  for  measuring  those  temperatures,  there  is  a 
dearth  of  exactly  known  fixed  points  in  this  part  of  the  scale. 

Examples  of  Standard  Temperatures.  Some  of  the  standard 
temperatures,  owing  to  their  great  importance,  have  been  deter- 
mined many  times  and  are  therefore  particularly  valuable  as  pri- 
mary reference  points.  The  actual  status  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
temperature  scale  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  giving  in  detail 
the  measurements  since  1900  on  some  of  the  most  carefuUy  studied 
of  these  temperatures,  such  as  the  boiling  points  of  oxygen  and 
sulphur  and  the  melting  points  of  cadmium,  gold,  platinum,  and 
tungsten. 


OXYGEN  BOILING  POINT  = 

=  -18S.9 

Obbbrvbb 

Method 

Tempbkatttbbi 

Date 

Thermo- 

Observed 

dynamic 

1901 

Holborn 

H»  scale  const,  vol. 

+  182.7 

1901 

Dewar 

H"  scale  const,  vol. 

-182.5 

1906 

Grummach 

Pentane  therm. 

-182.6. 

1906 

Travers,        Jaquerod 

!  H»  scale  const,  vol. 

-182.9. 

-182.87 

and  Senter 

1  He  scale  const,  vol. 

-182.8 

1908 

Kammerlingh   Onnes 
and  Bra^ 

Hs  scale  const,  vol. 

-183.0. 

-182.9. 

SULPHUR  BOILING  POINT  = 

=4U.6 

1902 

Chappuis  and  Harker 

N»  scale  const,  vol. 

444.7' 

444.8 

1908 

Eumorfopoulos 

Air  scale,  const,  press. 

444.5.^ 

444.9. 

1911 

Holbom  and  Henning 

'  H»,  He  const,  vol. 

444.5.1    1 
444.3.     ; 

444.5. 

N  const,  vol. 

1912 

Day  and  Sosman 

N»  scale  const,  vol. 

444.4.2 

444.5. 

1912 

Dickinson  and  Muel- 

(Day and  Sosman's 

ler 

therm.) 

444.2,1 

444.3' 

'Transferred  by  platinum  resistance  thermometer. 
'Thermometer  bulb  in  S  vapor. 
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CADMIUM  MELTING  POINI 

=3S0.9, 

Obsekter 

Tempbratuee 

Observed 

Thermody'mic 

1900 

Holborn  and  Day 

N2  scale  const,  vol.' 

321.7 

321.8 

1902 

Kurnakow  and 

Thermocouple    interpo- 

Puschin 

lation 

321.0 

1904 

Day  and  AUen 

Thermocouple   interpo- 
lation 

321.7 

1909 

Waidner  and  Burgess 

Ft.  resis. 

(S.B.P.  =444.60)2 

320.9. 

320.9i 

1910 

Day  and  Sosman 

Thermocouple  extrapo- 

lation' 

320.0 

320.1 

1911 

Holborn  and  Henning 

Hs,  He,  N2  scales  const. 

vol.^ 

320.9. 

320.9. 

1912 

Day  and  Sosman 

Corrected     from     1910 

value' 

320.8 

320.9 

1912 

Adams  and  Johnston 

Cu-Cn  thermocouple  in- 

terpolation 

320.9. 

320.9. 

GOLD 

MELTING   POINT"  = 

=1063* 

1900 

Holborn  and  Day 

N2  scale  const,  vol. 

1064.0 

1064.3 

1902 

D.  Berthelot 

Air-optical  const,  press. 
AiTjCOjN'jOs  const,  vol. 

1064 

1065.6 

1904 

Jaquerod  and  Perrot 

1067.2 

1067.4 

1908 

Day  and  Clement 

N"  scale  const,  vol. 

1059.3' 

1059.5 

1910 

Day  and  Sosman 

Ni!  scale  const,  vol. 

1062.4 

1062.6 

PLATINUM  MELTING  POmT=17S5  (BASIS:  C.= 14,500) 

Date 

Authors 

Method 

Temperature 

1903 

Nemst 

Total  hght  from  black  body 

1782 

1905 

Holborn  and  Henning 

Combined  optical  and  thermo- 

1 

electric 

1729 

1905 

Harker 

Thermoelectric 

1710 

1906 

Nemst  and  Wartenberg 

Optical:  Wien's  law 

1753 

1907 

Holborn  and  Valentiner 

Optical:  Wien's  law 

1760 

Optical:  Wien's  law 

1753 

1907 

Waidner  and  Burgess 

Radiation  from  Pt,  3  colors 

1750 

Therm'lectric:  various  formula 

1697-1757 

1909 

F6ry 

RadiationfromPtjS^I^* 

1690 
1740 

1910 

Sosman 

Thermoelectric  extrap.    from 

Pd  =  1549 

1752 

1910 

Ruff 

Optical                          about 

1750 

'Transferred  by  Pt-Rh  thermocouples. 

^Transferred  by  platinum  resistance  thermometer. 

'AU  measurements  were  made  by  transfer  with  Pt-Rh  thermocouples. 

'Several  determinations  of  the  copper  melting  point  (1083)  have  also  been 
made  and  auxiliary  methods  have  shown  Cu— Au  =  20°  so  that  the  gold  point 
is  better  known  than  the  table  would  indicate. 

'Sample  shown  to  contain  iron  from  crucible. 
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TUNGSTEN  MELTING  POINT  =3000  (BASIS:  C«= 14,500) 


1906 

Waidner  and  Burgess 

Wien's  law,  lamp  filament 

32.00 

1907-10 

Waidner  and  Burgess 

Wien's  law,  lamp  filament 

3080-3050 

1907 

Wartenberg 

Wien's  law,  Wenhelt  discharge 

2930 

1910 

Pirani 

Wien's  law,  lamp  filament 

3226 

1910 

Ruff  and  Goecke 

Wien's  law,  in  vacuum  furnace 

2597 

1911 

Forsythe 

f  Wien's  law,  with  wedge 
\     with  vacuum  furnace 

2974 
3030 

1911 

Pirani  and  Meyer 

Wien's  law  with  filament  and  strip 

2997 

1911 

Langmuir 

Total  photometric 

3177 

International  Temperatures.  It  is  evidently  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  chemists  and  others  who  have  to  express  or  locate 
many  of  their  results  in  terms  of  temperatures,  that  they  be  able 
to  do  so  in  terms  of  a  common  scale,  as  otherwise  confusion  reigns 
when  endeavoring  to  compare  the  numerical  values  assigned  by 
different  observers  to  the  various  phenomena. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years,  thanks  to  the  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  it  has  been  possible  to  express 
results  to  0°.002  C.  within  the  fundamental  interval  0°  to  100°  C, 
but  outside  this  interval  chaos  has  reigned. 

Both  at  low  temperatures  and  high,  there  have  been  almost  as 
many  scales  as  observers,  and  some  of  the  outstanding  differences 
were  relatively  very  large,  even  within  the  past  year,  for  example, 
1°  at  the  sulphur  boiling  point  and  7°  at  the  gold  melting  point. 

The  recent  series  of  investigations  mentioned  above  have  ren- 
dered it  possible,  however,  to  greatly  reduce  the  uncertainties, 
and  the  state  of  the  art  of  temperature  measurements  is  now  such 
that  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  various  standardizing  labora- 
tories to  agree  upon  a  common  temperature  scale  which  would  be 
defined  in  some  such  manner  as  outlined  above.  In  pursuance  of 
this  idea,  the  several  national  laboratories  and  the  International 
Bureau  are  at  present  interchanging  commimications  relative  to 
the  establishment  by  agreement  of  some  such  single  temperature 
scale,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  outcome  of  these  interchanges 
will  be  of  great  practical  benefit  and  convenience  for  the  certifica- 
tion and  use  of  temperature-measuring  instruments,  and  that 
thenceforth  500°  C.  or  1000°  C,  for  example,  will  each  convey  but 
one  idea  of  temperature  as  do  0°  or  100°  C.  at  the  present  time. 


SUR  LES  THEORIES  ET  LES  FORMULES  DE 
LA  CHIMIE-PHYSIQUE 

Par  M.  Albert  Colson 
Professeur  h  I'Ecole  Polytechnique,  Paris,  France 


1. —  Les  Theories 

A  cot6  de  Tadmirable  loi  des  phases  de  Gibbs,^  la  Chimie-Phy- 
sique  pr6sente  un  ensemble  de  r&ultats  v^ritablement  illusoires. 
D^ja,  en  1901,  M.  Kahlenberg^  et  ses  616ves,  par  des  experiences 
pr6cises  et  nombreuses,  ont  prouv6  que  la  throne  de  la  disso- 
ciation 61ectrolytique  n'explique  pas  les  ph6nom6nes  pr6sent6s 
par  les  solutions  aqueuses. 

En  1904,  ayant  6tudi6  ces  questions  dans  le  but  de  verifier 
des  r^sultats  sugg6res  par  les  experiences  de  Blondlot  sur  les 
rayons  N,  je  suis  arrive  aux  m^mes  conclusions  que  M.  Kahlen- 
berg,'  et  j'aimontr6:  ^'rj    f^ 

lo.  Que  Taction  des  bases  dissoutes  K.OH^ou  Ba(OH)''  sur 
les  sulfates  metalliques  est  diff^rente  suivant  que  I'onver  se  la 
base  dans  le  sel  dissous,  ou  le  sel  dans  la  base; 

2o.  Que  le  pouvoir  cryoscopique  moieculaire  des  sulfates 
chromiques  est  en  rapport  avec  I'hydrolyse  de  ces  sels,  mais 
qu'il  est  independant  de  leur  degre  d'ionisation. 

Sans  doute,  I'hydrolyse  ne  suf&t  pas  k  exphquer  les  phenom^nes 
de  dissolution,  et  M.  Arrhenius  a  6te  tr^s  bien  inspire  en  affir- 
mant la  necessite  d'un  autre  dedoublement  de  la  particule  dissoute. 
De  I'hypothdse  de  Van't  Hoff,  touchant  I'etat  moieculaire  de 
la  particule  dissoute,  M.  Arrhenius  a  deduit  le  dedoublement  en 
ions  des  sels  et  des  acides  mineraux  dissous.  II  confirmait  ainsi 
I'idee  de  Williamson  et  de  Clausius  que  la  conductibiUte  des  solu- 

'Bancroft.    Che  Phase  rule. 

'L.  Kahlenberg.  The  Theorjr  of  electrolytic  dissociation,Bul.  of  the  Univers. 
of  Wisconsin,  fev.  1901.     Physio-Chemistry,  1901. 

'C'est  I'occasion  de  rappeler  que  ce  grand  savant  a  maintefois  photographic 
les  phCnom^nes  d'extinction  qu'il  a  signalCs,  et  qu'il  n'a  jamais  approuv6 
les  ex^g^ations  publiCes  sur  ce  sujet,  dont  on  n'est  pas  encore  maitre  des 
causes. 
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tions  n^cessite  la  pr^existence  des  ions  dans  les  solutions  conduc- 
trices.  L'hypothSse  Willamson-Clausius  qui  a  donn6  un  si  grand 
poids  k  I'interpr^tation  de  M.  ArrMnius,  ne  s'accorde  peut  ^tre 
pas  aussi  bien  avec  les  faits  que  celle  de  Sir  01.  Lodge.  D'apr^s 
ce  savant,  la  separation  en  ions  ne  pr^existe  pas;  elle  ne  se  fait 
qu'au  moment  du  passage  du  courant. 

Dans  la  premiere  hypotMse,  la  conductibilit6  d'lme  solution 
saline,  d^termin^e  par  le  nombre  des  ions  pr^existants,  serait 
invariable  k  temperature  fixe.  Dans  I'hypothSse  de  Sir  01. 
Lodge,  il  se  pourrait  que  des  perturbations  dans  la  conductibilite 
des  sels,  se  fissent  sous  I'action  du  courant  quand  plusieurs  modes 
d'ionisation  sont  possibles. 

Voici  quelques  experiences  qui  me  paraissent  confirmer  cette 
opinion.  Elles  sont  relatives  k  la  r^sistivite  d'une  solution  de 
sulfate  chromique  violet  k  2/10  Molecule  par  litre  (Analyse: 
Cr^O' =  0,315,  SO*Ba=  1,417).  La  determination  k  0°,  de  la 
resistance  X  de  la  solution  par  rapport  k  ime  resistance  totale 
R  k  ete  obtenue  k  I'aide  de  I'appareil  teiephonique  de  Dongier- 
Lesage,  par  I'equation  suivante: 

X  a 


R     1000 -a 

dans  la  quelle  a  represente  la  longueur  de  lar  6gle  qui  correspond 
k  I'extinction  du  telephone.  Generalement  la  valeur  de  a  se  de- 
termine trfe  nettement  et  tr^s  exactement.' 

Cependant,  dans  les  solutions  chromiques  qui  nous  occupent, 
varie  k  la  longue.  Voici  les  nombres  observes  de  minute  en  minute 
k  0°,  sur  une  solution  de  24  heures: 

R  =  23,08  a  =  384;      886;      387;      387; 

R=  13,08  a  =  525;      526;      527;      529;      530. 

Une  solution  k  1/10  Molecule  par  litre  donne: 

R  =  23,08  a  =  506;      509;      510;      510. 

La  meme  solution  abandonnee  pendant  48  heures  k  la  tempera- 
ture ambiante,  s'hydrolyse  legSrement  et  donne  k  0: 

R  =  23,08  a  =  488;      498;      501;      504;      506;      507. 

II  semble  qu'avec  le  temps,  on  retrouve  le  nombre  precedent 
510.    Mais  si  on  laisse  circuler  le  courant,  la  valeur  a  retombe  £l 

•Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Chim,  1908  et  1911,  T.  9,  p.  576  et  862. 
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501  au  bout  d'une  minute,  k  499  au  bout  de  deux   minutes,  h 
497  au  bout  de  trois  minutes. 

Si  de  nouveau,  on  arr^te  le  courant,  on  observe 

ave  R  =  23,08,  au  bout  de  2  minutes :    a = 504, 

au  bout  de  3  minutes :    a  =  506, 

au  bout  de  7  minutes :    a  =  509, 

au  bout  de  12  minutes:  a =511. 

Le  courant  ayant  616  r^tabli  pendant  une  minute,  on  retombe 
k  505,5  et  k  505  au  bout  de  2  minutes. 

Apr^s  xme  nouvelle  suppression  de  courant  pendant  2  minutes 
on  trouve:  a =512, 

apr§s  suppression  pendant  4  minutes,  on  trouve  a =515, 

apr^s  suppression  pendant  6  minutes,  on   trouve  a =516, 

aprds  suppression  pendant  7  minutes,  on  trouve  a  =  516. 

Un  nouveau  passage  de  courant  pendant  1  minute  redonne 
507,  puis  505  apr^s  2  minutes.  La  valeur  de  a  s'est  61ev6e  de  488 
k  516. 

La  m^me  liqueur  deux  fois  plus  6tendue  (c'est-^-dire  au  1/100 
Molecule)  donne  £l  0°  et  de  minute  en  minute: 

Pour  R  =  93,08,  a  =  596;      597;      598;      600;      602. 

Si  on  fait  circuler  le  courant  pendant  1  minute,  on  retombe 
k  599;  si  on  I'arr^te,  on  remonte  k  602. 

Les  sulfates  verts  donnent  des  rfeultats  analogues  mais  moins 
marqufe. 

On  pourrait  supposer  que  le  passage  prolong^  du  courant  de- 
termine un  ^chauffement  et  diminue  la  resistance  de  la  solution 
plac^e  dans  la  glace.  Je  ne  le  crois  cependant  pas,  car  je  n'ai 
rien  constate  de  semblable  sur  d'autres  corps.  En  tout  cas, 
chaque  fois  que  la  liqueur  a  6t6  soumise  k  I'influence  du  courant, 
la  conductibilite  du  sel  refroidi  change:  a  passant  de  498  k  504 
puis  k  512. 

Le  courant  parait  done  agir  sur  le  degre  d'ionisation,  loin  d'etre 
toujours  regie  par  cette  condition.  De  sorte  que  la  necessite 
d'une  ionisation  prealable,  indispensable  au  passage  du  courant, 
n'est  plus  une  objection  aux  conclusions  de  M.  Kahlenberg 
rememorees  ci-dessus. 

Dej^  dans  I'eau,  M.  Kahlenberg  a  signaie  des  molecules  non 
dissociees  qui  sont  conductrices.    J'ai  ensuite  prouve  que  la  con- 
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ductibilit6  des  sulfates  chromiques  isomferes  n'a  aucune  relation 
avec  leur  degr6  d'ionisation.  Dans  certains  solvants  organiques, 
M.  Kahlenberg  et  MM.  Jones,  Castoro ....  ont  montr6  que  la 
molecule  rests  normale  et  que  n^anmoins  la  conductibilit6  existe. 
MM.  Walden,  Werner,  Lincoln,  Dutoit. . .  .ont  6tendu  ces  ob- 
servations k  une  dixaine  de  solvants. 

II  rfeulte  de  ces  faits  que  la  conductibilit6  par  ionisation  des 
sels  m^talliques  ^tant  exceptionnelle,  ne  doit  pas  6tre  6rig6e  en 
r^gle. 

l'htpothese  de  van't  hofp  et  la  thermodynamiqtje 

Pour  ces  motifs  et  pour  d'autres  que  je  ne  puis  rappeler  ici, 
puisque  le  R^glement  du  Congas  s'y  oppose,  j'estime  que  le  fond^- 
ment  de  la  Th^orie  des  Ions,  c'est-^dire  I'hypotlidse  de  Van't 
Hoff  elle  m^me,  est  illusoire. 

Discutons  directement  I'assimilation  de  la  particule  dissoute 
k  la  molecule  gazeuse.  Le  fondement  que  liii  a  donn6  Van't 
Hoff  n'a  qu'une  apparence  de  solidity.  II  repose  uniquement  sur 
ce  que  la  pression  osmotique  mol6culaire  it  serait  voisine  de  la 
pression  moMculaire  P  qu'aurait  le  sucre  s'il  existait  k  r6tat 
gazeux  k  la  temperature  ordinaire.  De  ce  fait,  il  est  en  effet 
facile  de  conclure  que  tt,  V  =  RT  puisque  P.V  est  6gal  k  RT. 
Van't  Hoff  a  pr6f6r6  calculer  R  et  conclure  de  7rV  =  RT  I'^galit^ 
7r  =  P. 

lo.  D'lme  part,  il  n'est  pas  certain  que  la  moMcule  gazeuse  du 
Sucre  soit  C^H^^O"  =  342,  k  basse  temperature.  Autant  admettre 
que  la  molecule  du  soufre  est  S^  par  analogie  avec  I'oxygSne  0^. 

Sans  doute,  si  les  experiences  de  Pfeffer,  diff^rant  de  508  k 
554,  pour  une  mSme  concentration,  etaient  peu  faites  pour  ad- 
mettre I'^galite  7r  =  P,  celles  de  MM.  Morse  et  Frazer  ont  donn6 
depuis  de  milleurs  r^sultats.  N^anmoins,  pour  conclure  que 
R  =  847,  il  ne  suiEt  pas  que  la  loi  de  Mariotte  soit  applicable,  il 
faut  encore  que  le  coefficient  de  Gay-Lussac  a  =  0,00366,  s'ap- 
plique  identiquement  aux  particules  dissoutes  et  aux  gaz.  Or  cette 
condition  est  douteuse  d'apres  Ponsot,  et  d'aprds  Lord  Berkeley 
et  M.  Harteley.  Aux  fortes  pressions  surtout,  la  dilatation  de 
la  particule  dissoute  est  k  peine  sensible  m^me  entre  4  et  24,  tandis 
que,  pour  la  molecule  d'une  vapeur  comprimee,  le  coefficient  a 
est  superieur  k  0,00366. 
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Enfin,  les  experiences  de  M.  Fouard  (Joum.  de  Phys.  1911), 
montrent  qu'avec  des  membranes  en  fulmicoton,  les  tensions 
osmotiques  mol^culaires  changent,  tout  en  restant  k  peu  pr6s 
^gales  entre  elles,  avec  cette  membrane  particvili^re. 

L'osmose  semble  done  6tre  ime  fonction  des  membranes. 

2o.  D'autre  part,  les  comparaisons  isotoniques  n'ont  jamais 
6t6  faites  sur  des  mesures  osmotiques,  mais  sur  des  determina- 
tions cryoscopiques  ou  tonom6triques. 

L'identification  de  ces  mesures  reposant  sur  un  cycle  thermo- 
dynamique,  a  6t6  consid6r6e  comme  irrefutable.  Pourtant,  la 
legitimite  de  ce  cycle  est  douteuse  aux  yeux  de  nombreux  savants 
competents.  De  fait,  les  r^sultats  osmometriques  ne  sont  au- 
cunement  comparables  aux  determinations  de  Raoult.  En  effet, 
requation  '7r.V  =  RT,  fondement  de  I'osmometrie,  indique  que 
les  comparaisons  sont  d'autant  plus  rigoureuses  que  les  solutions 
sont  plus  diluees  (moins  concentrees,  comme  pour  les  gaz).  Cette 
loi  limite  ne  convient  au  contraire  ni  ^  la  tonometrie,  ni  ^  la  cry- 
oscopie,  oil  les  solutions  favorables  depassent  parfois  la  concen- 
tration de  10%,  et  oil  les  solutions  diluees  d'eioignent  de  plus 
en  plus  de  la  valeur  theorique  indiquee  par  la  formule  theorique: 

K.M  =  0,02y 

Li 

Cette  formule  donne  aux  Chimistes  une  impression  de  rigueur 
devant  laquelle  ils  s'inclinent,  et  la  valeur  du  poids  moieculaire 
M  qu'elle  relie  exclusivement  k  la  temperature  de  fusion  ou  d'ebulli- 
tion  T  du  solvant  et  la  chaleur  latente  correspondante  L,  apparait 
k  leurs  yeux,  comme  une  determination  absolue  et  independante 
de  toute  hypothese.  lis  oublient  que  K  est  im  coefficient  speci- 
fique  cfelatif  au  corps  dissbut  et  que  0,02  est  le  quotient,  par  I'equi- 
valent  mecanique  425,  du  nombre  R  suppose  egal  k  847,  pour 
la  particule  dissoute  comme  pour  la  particule  gazruse. 

En  realite,  la  formule  K.M  =  0,02  =^  ne  se  relie  a  la  thermody- 

Li 

namique  que  par  un  emprimt  k  I'equation  de  Clapeyron  et  elle 
n'est  plausible  que  sous  certaines  conditions  experimentales  que 
nous  allons  analyser. 

Soient  f  et  f  les  tensions  de  vapeur  du  solvant  et  de  la  dissolu- 
tion, n  le  nombre  de  molecules  contenues  dans  le  poids  P  de  la 
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P 

substance  dissoute  dont  la  poids  mol6culaire  est  M,  d'oti  'n  =  y^; 

Raoult  a  exprim6  sa  loi  {Sdentia-  Tonometrie,  p.  43)  par  I'ex- 
pression 

f-f     .         df      .  P     ,„ 

T-  =A,  OU    -T-=A:r-j     (I) 

nf         '         f  M   ^  '^ 

La  diminution  moleculaire  de  tension  A  est  constante  quelle  que 
soit  la  substance  dissoute. 

Si  I'on  admet  qu'en  solutions  6tendues,  I'^quation  de  Clapey- 
ron  s'applique  au  solvant  dont  on  neglige  le  volume  liquide,  on 
aura: 

,       T  df 

^=42f  ^dT 

D'autre  part,  pour  une  molecule  de  vapeur  normale': 

Comme:  •— •=  — -;,  c'est-^dire  sensiblement  2,  si  dans  I'^galit^ 
6y     42f 

II,  nous  remplagons  -j-  par  sa  valeur  tir6e  de  I'^quation  I,  nous 

aurons: 

L=2— X—     ou:    M— =  2AX— 
dT     M  P  L 

Le  coefficient  —  est   I'abaissement  de  temperature  provoqu6 

par  I'addition  de  1  gramme  de  la  substance  k  la  masse  de  solvant 

employee.    Onpeut  I'assimiler  &,  Ket  6crire:  KM  =  2AX —    Cette 

L 

formule  montre  que  la  valeur  KxM  est  proportionelle  k  I'abais- 
sement moleculaire  de  la  tension  de  vapeur  A.  Or,  A  n'est  voisin 
de  0,01  qn'k  la  condition  qu'il  r^ponde  k  des  tensions  voisines  de 
760  mm.  d'apr^s  Raoult,  (loc.  citat.  p.  46)  qui  insiste,  en  ^crivant 
p.  56: 

dT 
"MX^  depend  essentiellement  de  la  pression  atmospMrique, 
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c'est-ftrdire  de  la  pression  sous  laquelle  I'^buUition  se  produit." 
Done  le  remplacement  de  A  par  0,01,  est  doublement  approxi- 
matif,  puisque  la  valeur  0,01  n'est  pas  rigoureuse  et  n'est,  en  outre 
valable  qu'aux  environs  de  la  pression  atmosph6iique. 

En  r6suni6,  les  lois  de  la  cryoscopie  et  de  la  tonom^trie  ne  sont 
pas  des  lois  limites  comparables  h  celles  de  Mariotte  et  de  Gay- 
Lussac  mais  des  r^sultats  limites  par  des  conditions  exp6rimentales 
assez  6troites.  De  sorte  que  la  thermodynamique  h'a  que  des 
rapports  61oign6s  avec  ces  ph6nom6nes. 

ETAT    DES    COEPS    DIS80IT8 

Les  lois  de  Raoult  expriment,  d'apr^s  leur  auteur,  qu'il  existe 
un  rapport  entre  le  nombre  n  des  particules  dissoutes,  et  le  nombre 
N  des  particules  du  solvant.  Par  exemple,  la  plupart  des  corps 
dissous  dans  la  benzine  au  taux  de  1  molecule  dans  100  molecules 
de  solvant,  donnent  pour  abaissement  cryoscopique  mol^culaire 
49,^voisin  du  nombre  52  =  KxM,  calculi  d'apr^s  la  fonnule: 

KM  =  0,02  y 

Au  contraire,  le  phenol  et  les  acides  organiques  donnent  un 
nombre  deux  fois  plus  petit  comme  le  montre  le  tableau  suivant: 

1  molecule  phenol  dans  100  molecules  benzine  donne  KM  =  26 

1  molecule  monochlorac^tique  dans  100  molecules  benzine  donne 
KM  =  25,4 

1  molecule  acide  propionoque  dans  100  molecules  benzine  donne 
KM  =  26 

1  mol6cule  acide  ph6nylac6tique  dans  100  molecules  benzine 
donne  KM  =  24 

Raoult,  Van't  HofE  et  tous  les  autres  auteurs,  concluent  que 
en  solution  benzinique,  les  corps  pr6c6dents  sont  bimol6culaires, 
c'est-£l-dire  que  leur  particule  dissoute  (dissolecule) ,  est  form6e 
par  la  juxtaposition  de  deux  moMcules  simples.  C'est  1^  une 
conclusion  n^cessaire,  si  Ton  admet  que  le  rapport  des  particules 

dissoutes  aux  particules  dissolvantes  ^  reste  constant. 

Les  donn6es  cryoscopiques  et  tonom^triques  conduisant  k  la 
n6cessit6  d'admettre  que  certaines  particules  dissoutes  sont  con- 
stitutes par  des  molecules  condens^es,  on  pent  se  demander  qui 
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la  valeur  de  KM  calcul6e  d'apr^s  la  formule  KM =0,02  —  oblige 

L 

k  supposer  que  la  particule  dissoute  nonnalement  est  k  I'^tat 
mol^culaire.  II  est  facile  de  prouver  le  mal  fond6  de  cette 
hypotMse. 

Consid6rons  I'acide  ac6tique.  D'apr^s  Cahours,  la  density 
moMculaire  de  vapeur  de  ce  corps  se  rapproche  de  la  valeur 
M2=  (C^H^O^)^  k  mesure  que  la  temperature  s'abaisse:  et  elle  s'en 
eioigne  h  mesure  que  I'on  chauffe  ou  que  I'on  d^tend  la  vapeur. 
Done,  k  temperature  notablement  inf6rieure  k  120°,  vers  18°, 
par  exemple,  la  density  de  ce»corps  correspondra  k  la  fOrmule 
condens6e.  La  particule  liquide,  obtenue  par  compression  de 
la  vapeur,  sera  elle-m6me  bimol^culaire,  au  moins.  On  retrouve 
ainsi  la  forme  que  Ramsay  et  Shields  [avaient*  6x€e  k 
(C='H^O'')*=120. 

71/ 

Puisque  le  rapport — reste  constant  pour  tout  corps  cryoscop6 

N 

dans  I'acide  ac^tique,  comme  N  correspond  k  2  moMcules,  il  faut 
que  n  corresponde  aussi  k  2  M,  c'est-^-dire  que  chaque  particule 
dissoute  soit  elle-m^me  une  particule  double.  Voici  une  singuliere 
verification  de  cette  conclusion. 

Si  Paction  dissolvante  de  I'acide  ac^tique  oblige  les  corps  dissous 
dans  son  sein  k  prendre  I'^tat  bimoMculaire,  elle  agira  de  la  m^me 
fagon  sur  les  gaz.  Par  consequent  le  poids  d'acide  chlorhydrique 
sec,  dissous  dans  100  molecules  d'acide  acetique,  qui  correspondra 
k  la  valeur  normale  39  de  K.M  sera,  non  pas  H  01  =  36,5,  mais 
H^CP  =  71.    L'experience  sanctione  cette  prevision.    Done: 

Les  corps  dissous  dans  I'acide  acetique  y  prennent  normale- 
ment  la  forme  bimoieculaire. 

Sous   cette   condition   seulement,   la  formule   K.M =0,02  — 

L 

permet  de  calculer  le  poids  moieculaire  M  du  corps  dissous; 
mais  le  poids  de  la  particule  dissoute  M'  s'obtiendra  en  remplagant 

M' 
M  par  —  dans  la  formule  precedente  et  repondra  au  coefficient 


K'  = 
2 


K   2 
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Tout  porte  k  g^n^raliser  cette  conclusion.  En  effet,  d'apr^s 
Raoult,  I'eau  dissoute  dans  I'acide  ac^tique  donne  un  abaissement 
normal,  c'est-El-dire  que  son  poids  mol^culaire  18  r^pond  k  la 
valeur  39  normale  de  K.M  calcuMe  pour  I'acide  ac6tique.  Done 
I'eau,  coname  les  corps  organiques,  comme  les  chlorures  m^talliques 
anhydres,  est  bimoMculaire  en  solution  ac^tique. 

L'inverse  semble  absolument  logique,  non  seulement  par  rai- 
son  de  reversibility,  mais  pour  ce  motif  qu'en  dissolvant  I'acide 
ac6tique  liquide  dans  I'eau  en  excSs,  il  n'y  a  pas  d'effet  thermique 
sensible.  La  coh&ion  seule  de  I'acide  ac^tique  liquide  (C^H*0^)' 
parait  done  ^tre  modifi^e  par  ce  solvant;  car  s'il  y  avait  d^double- 
ment  mol^culaire,  suivi  d'lme  expansion  des  molecules  simples 
QijjiQi  dans  le  liquide,  ce  double  effet  n6cessiterait  ime  double 
absorption  de  chaleur. 

Alors  I'acide  ac6tique  dissous  dans  I'eau,  donnant  comme  le 
Sucre  la  valeur  normale  K.M  =  19  propre  k  ce  solvant,  les  disso- 
16cules  de  ces  deux  corps  y  sont  bimoMculaires.  Au  contraire, 
celles  du  gaz  chlorhydrique  donnant  la  valeur  38  correspond  k 
une  dissol6cule  HCl  monomol^culaire,  et  non  plus  k  ^  HCl. 

Dans  cet  ordre  d'id^es  I'eau  est  mx  solvant  comme  un  autre, 
et  les  remarquables  experiences  de  M.  Harry  Jones,  de  Baltimore, 
trouvent  une  nouvelle  explication.  Par  exemple,  si  I'abaissement 
mol6culaire  du  point  de  congelation  de  CaCP  est  4  fois  plus 
grand  que  celui  qui  r&ulte  de  la  formule  de  Van't  Hoff,  c'est  que: 

lo.  CaCP,  comme  NaCl,  comme  HCl,  est  monomoieculaire 
en  solution,  c'est-k-dire  qu'il  correspond  normalement  au  pro- 
duitKM  =  38; 

2o.  Au  contact  de  I'eau,  le  cMorure  s'hydrolyse  manifestement 
car    CaCl"    ne  pent  plus  s'extraire  de  la  solution.    Admettons 

que  CaCT+H20  =  Ca<^Qg,  HCl 

<C1 
„„  et  HCl  agissant  comme  2  HCl  sur  le 

point  de  congelation,  produiront  un  abaissement  4  fois  plus  grand 
que  celui  des  corps  organiques  avixquels  s'applique  la  formule  de 
Van't  Hoff. 
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CHAPITRE   II 

LES    FORMTJLES    BATIONNELLES 

J'ai  dit  ailleurs  et  ici  pourquoi  ces  formules  de  Van't  Hoff  sont 
plut6t  des  formules  approximatives  que  des  formules  ration- 
nelles,  c'est-^-dire  rattach^es  indubitablement  aux  deux  principes 
fondamentaux  de  la  thermodynamique. 

II  n'en  est  pas  de  mSme  de  la  loi  de  raction  de  masse,  qui  est 
consid^r^e  aujourd'hui  comme  intangible.  Pourtant  la  formtile 
qui  resume  cette  loi  n'est  pas  k  I'abri  de  la  critique. 

Depuis  Guldberg  et  Waage,  elle  a  pour  forme: 

— -H^  =  Constante 

en  appelant:  p  p'  . . .  .qq'  q"  . . .  .les  pressions  partielles  des  corps 

X  X'>  X"> 7)  y't  y"i qui  so^*  ^^  ^quilibre  sous  la  con- 

■dition:  mx+in'x'+'^"^"=ny+n'y'+ 

M.  Le  Chatelier,  analysant  les  r^sultats  ^nonc^s  par  Van't 
Hoff  concemant  la  loi  de  Taction  de  masse  et  celle  du  d^placement 
de  r^quilibre,  est  arriv6  aux  m^mes  conclusions  que  le  savant  hol- 
landais  "par  des  considerations  purement  exp^rimentales, "  dit-il 
dans  son  M^moire  sur  les  Equil.  Chimiques.  {Annales  des 
Mines,  1888  p.  109,  219  et  225.) 

On  salt  que  c'est  sur  Tartifice  des  parois  semiperm^ables, 
d^couvertes  par  Traube  et  utilis^es  par  Pfeffer,  que  Van't  Hoff 
a  bas6  sa  demonstration  rationnelle. 

Applique  k  requilibre  suivant: 

4HC1+0=^  =  2H20+2CP, 
le  raisonnement  de  Van't  Hoff  est  irr^prochable  dans  les  limites 
de  temperature  oil  les  vapeurs  H'^O  et  HCl  existent  sans  decom- 
position; II  ne  Test  plus  pour  les  phenomenes  de  dissociation. 

Precisement,  c'est  "  en  generalisant  les  consequences  deduites 
d'experiences  de  dissociation  trop  peu  nombreuses"  faites  par 
Deville,  Isambert  et  M.  Lemoine,  que  M.  Le  Chatelier  cite  la 
formule  generale: 

p™    p""' 

— V-r  =  Constante 

q"  q'°' 
qu'il  applique  aussit6t  k  la  dissociation  du  gaz  carbonique: 
2CO+02  =  2C02 
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et  k  celle  du  bromhydrate  d'amyl6ne  (loc.  cit.  p.  109, 110),  quoique, 
encore  una  fois,  ni  I'exp^rience  ni  la  th^orie  n'autorisent  cette 
generalisation. 

Montrous  d'abord  exp6rimentalement  que  la  fonnule  pr6- 
c^dente  ne  s'applique  pas  k  la  decomposition  du  bromhydrate 
d'amylSne  k  temperature  constante. 

En  prolongeant  Taction  de  la  temperature  pour  obtenir  les 
densites  du  corps  k  I'etat  dissocie,  M.  Lemoine  a  observe  pour 
requilibre: 

C°H"B2=C°H"'XHB2 

q  P  P' 

les  fractions  de  decomposition  suivantes:  k  175,°  k  185°,  k  200°, 
soiis  la  pression  atmospMrique  H  0,05      0,28      0.50, 

sous  la  pression  r&duite  a  I/IOH  0,28      0,54      0,69 

pp'    .  .  p^ 
Si  I'on  calcule ,  ici  -^  =  Constante =,  on  trouve  que  pour  la 

q        q 

fraction  0,05  la  constante  est  proportionnelle  A  6,57;  et  pour  la  frac- 
tion 0,28,  la  constante  proportionnelle  b,  27,2. 

Done,  k  175,°  ces  deux  valeurs  de  la  constante  sont  tr6s  dif- 
ferentes.  A  185,°  elles  sont  proportionnelles  ^  27  et  ^  158,  c.  a.  d. 
fort  eioignees. 

De  meme,  dans  la  serie  des  essais  k  185°: 
pour  la  fraction  0,60,  la  valeur  de  la  constante  est  1250, 

pour  la  fraction  0,69,   elle  deviant  384.' 

Ces  differences  inadmissibles  entre  des  nombres  qui  devraient 
6tre  egaux,  resultent  de  ce  que  la  demonstration  de  Van't  Hoff 
ne  s'applique  pas  aux  phenomtoes  de  dissociation, 

Je  vais  le  prouver. 

Dans  la  decomposition  du  gaz  chlorhydrique  par  I'oxygene, 
la  theorie  est  admissible  parce  que  les  vapeurs  H^O  et  HCl  ne  sont 
pas  decomposees  k  la  temperature  de  I'equilibre.  Mais  supposons 
de  I'eau  dissociee  dans  le  reservoir  ABCD = V  sous  la  pression  totale 
P  k  T°.    Appelons  q,p  et  p'  les  pressions  partielles  de  la  vapeur, 

'Lemoine  Compt  Rend  20  avril  1891. —  Reprenant  ces  experiences  dans 
la  vapeur  d'al  aniline  c.a.d.  &  182°,  j'ai  verifie  qu'U  fallait  2  heures  environ 
pour  obtenir  I'equilibre  de  dissociation  et  constats  qui  ^  cette  temperature 
sous  la  pression  760  mm.  la  fraction  djoui6  6tait  26,5%.  C'est  une  bonne 
verification  des  id^es  et  des  escperiences  de  M.  Lemoine. 
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de  I'hydrog&e  et  de  I'oxyg^ne  dans  le  melange.     Les  pointillfe 
CE  et  DE  figurant  des  parois  semiperm^ables :  la   premiere    k 
I'hydrog^ne,  la  seconde  k  I'oxyg^ne. 
Je  comprime  des  gaz  s^par6ment  dans  les  cylindres  H^  et  0^ 

Ai  A  D 


E: 


H^ 


0^ 


BiB  C        , 

sous  une  pression  tr^s  peu  sup^rieure  kpetkp'en  m^me  temps  que  j e 
retire  ffO  sous  la  pression  q  par  le  fond  AB  permeable  k  la  vapeur. 
Je  ne  change  rien,  £l  aucun  moment,  dans  le  reservoir  ABCD. 
Si  la  vapeur  H^O  pass6e  dans  I'espace  ABAiBi  conservait  sa  pres- 
sion partielle  q,  I'op^ration  inverse  de  ferait  d'une  fagon  reversible 
et  le  raisonnement  de  Van't  Hoff  continuerait .  k  s'appliquer; 
mais  I'espace  ABAiBi  6tant  lui  aussi  k  la  temperature  T°,  la  vapeur 
d'eau  qui  p6n6tre  dans  cet  espace,  sous  la  pression  q  se  dissocie 
et  ne  conserve  pas  cette  pression.  La  reversibility  du  cycle  iso- 
therme  de  Van't  Hoif  est  par  consequent  detruite  dds  cet  instant. 

Pour  parer  k  cette  faute  que  j'ai  souvent  signal6e,  et  en 
particulier  dans  ma  "Contribution  a  I'histoire  de  la  Chimie,"^  on 
peut  supposer  que  AB  est  un  piston  plein  et  non  plus  une  parol 
semipermeable.  En  deplagant  ce  piston  sous  la  pression  totale 
P,  on  reconstitue  et  Ton  defait  ^.volonte  la  molecule  d'eau  dissociee 
par  une  suite  d'operations  qui  sont  toutes  reversibles. 

Toutefois  quand  on  passe  d'un  etat  [P,  V,  T]  figure  par  ABCD  = 
Vj^^l'etat  [Pi,  Vi,  T]  figure  par  AiBj  CD  =  Vi,  par  exemple,  le  tra- 
vail necessaire  pour  revenir  de  Ai  Bi  S,  AB  a  encore  pour  expression 

/vdP 
Seulement,  comme  on  ignore  ici  la  relation  qui  unit  P  k  V, 
ce  travail  nepeut  s'exprimer  en  fonction  de  P,  V,  Pi  et  Vj.     II 
depend  des  conditions  de  I'experience.    Pour  toutes  les  phases  du 
cycle  ci-dessus  propose,  il  a  pour  valeur: 

V.dP-lgPL_igPi_ 

p"      Pi"" 

■Hermaim  Edit.  1910.  i 
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Puisque  la  valeur  de  f  ne  peut  s'exprimer  en  fonction  de  P,  V 
ou  Vi  et  Pi  il  ne  parait  pas  que  Pi  Vi— PV+ /"VdP  soit  6gal  k 

Ig  —  avec  q=F—pi—p 
qn 

Si  Ton  objeetait  que  la  demonstration  de  Van't  Hoff  n'est 
pas  la  seule,  et  que  Ton  peut  arriver  k  la  formule  de  Guldberg  et 
Waage  par  rhypoth&e  que  Tentropie  d'un  systdme  6gale  la 
somme  des  entropies  de  ses  parties,  il  resterait  deux  points  k 
61ucider; 

lo.  Dire  pourquoi  les  cycles  fond^s.sur  les  parois  semi-permSa- 
bles  conduisent  k  la  loi  des  masses  dans  certains  cas  et  non  pas 
dans  d'autres, 

2o.  Prouver  que  I'hypoth^se  bas4e  sur  I'entropie  est  im  axiome 
irrefutable;  ce  que  beaucoup  de  math6maticiens  mettent  en  doute, 
et  ce  qui  n'est  peut  6tre  pas  conforme  k  rexp6rience,  car  voici 
des  f  aits : 

Cahours  en  traitant  les  ethers  salicyliques  par  la  chaux  vers 
250°,  a  obtenu  des  oxydes  mixtes 

I  CaO+C«H«O.C02C=H=  =  CaC03+C8m-0-C2H5 

Au  point  de  vue  m6canique  et  chimique,  cette  reaction  semble 
ideterminee  par  I'affinite  de  la  chaux  pour  le  gaz  carbonique.  Cette 
afiBnite  repond  k  un  degagement  de  chaleur  de  44000  calories 

II  CaO+CO2  =  CaCO3+44.000  cal. 

Cependant,  bien  que  la  chaux  se  combine  k  CO"  dans  ces  con- 
ditions, i'ai  constate  qu'avec  de  la  chaux  en  grains,  cette  base 
n'intervient  pas.   On  obtient  k  225°. 

III  C^H^O.COlC^ff  =  C'H^  -  0  -  C2H«+ CO" 

J'ai  pu  recuiellir,  en  operant  avant  le  refroidissement  complet 

des  tubes,  des  proportions  de  gaz  CO"  libre  qui,  par  rapport  au 

95 
gaz  combine,  depasse  parfois  le  rapport:  —  c.  a.  d.  CO"  libre 

5 

95%;  CO"  combini  5%  (dosage) 

Done  renergie  totale  depensee  dans  la  reaction  I  qu'on  la 

considere  sous  forme    de    chaleur  totale  de  combinaison  (Ber- 

thelot),  ou  de  chaleur  non  compensee  (Helmoltz— Clausius,)  ou 

d'entropie  (Gibbs),  n'est  pas  la  cause  de  la  reaction  I. 
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En  d'autres  termes,  cette  6nergie  totale  n'est  pas  la  r^sultante 
de  la  somme  des  Energies  correspondantes  aux  reactions  II  et  III 
et  quoique  la  chaux  se  combine  k  CO^  dans  les  circonstances  de  la 
reaction,  cette  ^nergie  additionnelle  n'est  ni  pr^pond^rante  ni 
d^terminante. 

CONCLUSION 

Les  theories  bashes  sur  Tassimilation  de  la  moMcule  gazeuse  & 
de  la  particule  dissoute,  &  celles  qui  reposent  sur  la  loi  de  Taction 
de  masse,  ne  doivent  pas  ^tre  accept^es  sans  r&erve. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  MEASURING  THE  PRESSURE  OF 
CORROSIVE  GASES  AT  CONSTANT  VOLUME 

By  George  Shannon  Fobbes  and  Leslie  Briggs  Coombs 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Serious  experimental  difficulties  are  encountered  in  measuring 
the  pressure  of  corrosive  gases  at  constant  volume  and  at  high 
temperatures.  The  manometer  devised  for  this  purpose  by  Laden- 
burg  and  Lehmann'  was  a  flattened  quartz  tube  bent  in  the  form 
of  a  Bourdon  pressure  gauge  and  provided  with  a  pointer  moving 
over  a  scale.  This  was  used  by  Bodenstein  and  Katayama^  in 
measuring  the  dissociation  pressures  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  nitric 
oxide.  The  behavior  of  this  device  is  most  exasperating,  as  one 
of  the  authors  of  this  paper  can  testify  from  personal  experience; 
it  requires  careful  calibration;  lastly,  it  is  expensive  and  withal 
extremely  fragile.  Johnson's  modification'  of  this  manometer 
was  a  flattened  glass  tube  coiled  in  a  spiral,  and  terminated  by  a 
mirror.  This  spiral  was  enclosed  in  a  mantle  within  which  the 
pressure  could  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  mirror  remained  sta- 
tionary so  long  as  the  external  pressure  on  the  spiral  equalled  the 
internal  pressure.  If  a  manometer  is  to  contain  a  liquid,  that 
liquid  must  have  no  appreciable  vapor  pressure  of  its  own  at  the 
temperatures  employed,  and  must  not  dissolve  or  react  with  the 
gases  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Neither  mercury,  sulphiu-ic 
acid,  glycerine,  nor  any  other  liquids  hitherto  employed  can  meet 
these  requirements  in  dealing  with  vaporized  acids,  halogens  and 
similar  substances  at  high  temperatures. 

The  present  apparatus  is  easily  constructed  from  materials 
available  in  every  laboratory.  The  pressure  gauge  is  outside  the 
oven,  and  its  manipulation  is  easily  mastered.  No  calibration  is 
required.  It  is  adapted  for  demonstration  or  research  on  pres- 
sures of  gases  and  vapors,  as  well  as  vapor  pressures  of  liquids  and 

>Ber.  d.  deutsch.  physik.  Ges.,  4,  20  (1906). 
>Z.  Elektrochem.,  IS,  244  (1909). 
•Z.  physik.  Chem.,  61,  457  (1908). 
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solids,  which  otherwise  could  be  studied  only  by  quartz  or  glass 
roanometers  or  by  methods  similar  to  those  of  Dumas  or  Victor 
Meyer. 

The  construction  of  the  apparatus  is  evident  from  the  diagram. 
The  gas  or  vapor  is  contained  in  a  btilb  A,  of  any  desired  shape, 
and  about  250  cc.  in  capacity.  The  bulb  may  be  made  of  hard 
glass  if  necessary.  Its  stem  B  is  sideneeked  by  a  tube  C,  three 
millimeters  in  internal  diameter  and  bent  horizontally  just  above 
the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  electric  oven  E.  This  tube 
is  woimd  rather  closely  with  fine  nichrome  ribbon  from  D  up  to 
and  beyond  G.  The  small  bulb  F  is  filled  before  the  determination 
with  a  finely  powdered  mixtiu-e  of  an  equimolecular  mixture  of 
fused  lead  and  silver  chlorides.  Various  other  pure  or  mixed 
salts  could  of  course  be  used  instead.  This  mixture  was  found  to 
melt  at  about  350  degrees,  that  is,  140  degrees  below  the  melting 
point  of  either  of  the  pure  chlorides.  The  tube  is  constricted  at 
H,  and  the  volume  of  this  part  of  the  system  is  further  diminished 
by  a  section  of  glass  rod  I.  An  additional  section  may  be  intro- 
duced between  H  and  G.  The  small  connection  J  of  vacuum 
tubing  contains  a  smooth  glass  pearl  which  acts  as  a  gas-tight 
seal  unless  the  tubing  is  pinched  at  that  point.  A  section  of  ther- 
mometer tubing  K  prevents  any  rapid  flow  of  air  in  either  direction. 
A  fine  capillary  L  which  can  easily  be  broken  and  sealed  up  again 
makes  it  possible  to  admit  air  or  expel  it  from  this  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus. Adjoining  is  a  manometer  provided  with  a  flexible  tube 
N;  by  raising  or  lowering  the  open  tube  P  any  pressure  may  be 
produced  at  0.  This  pressure  is  found  by  combining  the  baro- 
metric pressure  with  the  difference  in  level  between  the  mercury 
surfaces  0  and  Q,  which  is  read  from  the  milUmeter  scale  S.  The 
readings  of  both  barometer  and  manometer  can  be  reduced  to 
zero  Centigrade  by  reference  to  tables. 

If  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  of  a  liquid,  as  phosphoryl  chloride, 
or  of  a  solid,  as  iodine,  is  to  be  measured,  a  weighed  amount  is 
sealed  up  in  a  weighed  capsule  of  glass  tubing  provided  at  one  end 
with  an  exceedingly  fine  closed  capillary.  The  stem  B  is  held 
horizontally  and  the  capsule  allowed  to  slide  in  until  the  capillary 
is  inserted  in  the  small  tube  T  fused  into  the  bottom  of  the  bulb. 
The  bulb  is  evacuated  to  a  few  millimeters  through  the  stem  which 
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is  then  fused  off  at  some  intermediate  point.  The  chlorides  in  F, 
about  one  gram  in  weight,  are  carefully  fused  with  a  small  flame, 
and  the  horizontal  tube  FG  inclined  by  raising  the  bulb.  The 
liquid  r\ms  toward  G  and  easily  forms  a  "  drop  "  about  one  centi- 
meter in  length.  Its  small  size  and  high  temperature  will  preclude 
the  solution  of  an  appreciable  amount  of  the  gases  in  contact  with 
it,  judging  by  analogy  from  many  researches  carried  out  in  the 
Harvard  laboratory.  A  current  barely  sufficient  to  keep  it  in 
fusion  is  passed  through  the  nichrome  ribbon.  The  pressure  of 
the  residual  air  in  A  is  now  determined  if  necessary.  The  level 
in  tube  P  is  adjusted  until  on  pinching  the  rubber  tube  J  over  the 
pearl,  no  movement  of  the  drop  is  observed.  Violent  movements 
of  the  drop  are  rendered  impossible  by  the  great  friction  of  the  air 
in  the  thermometer  tubing  K.  The  drop  easily  responds  to  pres- 
sure changes  of  one  or  two-tenths  of  a  millimeter  in  the  manometer. 
Therefore  the  pressure  in  A  can  be  equated  exactly  to  the  pressure 
at  0  unless  the  surface  tension  on  opposite  sides  of  the  drop  differs 
by  reason  of  inequalities  in  temperature  or  the  dissolving  of  gases. 
The  first  possibility  is  obviated  by  uniformity  in  the  winding;  the 
second  seems  unlikely  in  view  of  the  small  tendency  of  fused  salts 
to  dissolve  gases,  as  already  pointed  out.  Any  other  pressure  in 
A  can  be  determined  in  the  same  maimer.  The  capsule  con- 
taining the  liquid  is  next  broken  by  gentle  shaking  at  a  tempera- 
ture where  its  vapor  pressure  does  not  exceed  the  pressure  of  the 
residual  air  (or  nitrogen)  in  A.  If  a  gas  is  to  be  investigated,  it 
is  admitted  slowly  into  the  evacuated  bulb  through  a  well-ground 
stopcock,  and  the  drop  is  kept  stationary  by  forcing  in  through  J 
the  proper  amount  of  air.  The  same  manipulation  is  carried  out 
when  the  pressure  of  a  gas  or  vapor  is  increased  by  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  oven.  As  the  voliune  between  the  drop  and 
the  glass  pearl  is  very  small,  the  drop  will  not  fall  into  G  even  if  the 
valve  in  J  is  very  carelessly  manipulated  while  the  pressure  in  A 
is  increasing. 

The  pressure  of  the  substance  introduced  is  equal  to  the  compen- 
sating pressure  at  0  with  two  corrections.     First,  the  pressure  of 

the  residual  air  or  nitrogen  at  t^,  multiplied  by  the  ratio  — 
must  be  subtracted.    The  second  correction  is  necessitated  by 
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the  fact  that  all  the  gas  is  not  at  the  same  temperature.  Let  V 
equal  the  total  volume  of  the  system  and  v  the  volimie  of  the 
section  DR  of  the  tube  C,  in  which  the  temperature  is  kept  con- 
stant at  t^  by  the  nichrome  wire.  Imagine  now  the  volume  v 
reduced  at  the  observed  pressure  p  from  t^  to  t,  the  temperature  of 

t'-t" 
the  bulb.     The  gas  will  now  occupy  the  volume  V— v  . 

t+z/o 

Now  change  the  volume  of  the  gas,  at  constant  and  uniform  tem- 
perature t,  back  to  V  again  when  it  will  attain  the  pressure  P. 


ti-t 

V— V 

=  p  tH-273  ^p_ 


V  t^-t 

V  ti+273 


The  term  in  the  bracket  is  the  correction  which  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  observed  pressure  p  to  obtain  P,  the  pressure 
which  would  be  exerted  by  the  same  body  of  gas  in  the  same  vol- 
ume in  case  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  prevailed  also  in  the  tube 
wound  with  nichrome.  For  the  values  of  V,  v  and  t'  in  the  ap- 
paratus described  below,  the  correction  never  exceeded  one  milli- 
meter. 

The  practicability  of  this  method  was  established  by  determina- 
tions of  the  pressure  of  air  and  of  chlorine,  heated  at  constant 
voltune  to  various  temperatures.  The  oven  used  was  cylindrical 
and  was  wound  uniformly  with  several  layers  of  nichrome  ribbon 
insulated  by  asbestos.  The  temperature  was  controlled  by  a 
variable  external  resistance,  and  ample  time  was  allowed  to  get  a 
real  equilibrium  of  temperature.  Circular  disks  of  asbestos  accu- 
rately fitting  the  walls  of  the  oven  were  fastened  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  bulb  to  keep  that  part  of  the  oven  imiform  in  tem- 
perature. The  top  and  bottom  of  the  oven  also  were  protected 
by  several  thicknesses  of  asbestos.  The  temperature  was  measured 
by  a  suitably  annealed  thermo-couple  of  iron  and  constantan  insu- 
lated from  each  other  up  to  the  junction  by  a  glass  tube.  The  ter- 
minals were  plunged  into  tubes  of  mercury  supported  in  a  beaker 
of  water  whose  temperature  was  read  to  tenths  of  degrees.  The 
electromotive  force  was  measured  by  the  compensation  method 
on  a  potentiometer  so  adjusted  that  when  the  terminals  were  at 
25°,  and  the  junction  protected  by  a  glass  jacket  was  kept  at 
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445°  by  sulphur  vapor  boiling  under  760  mm.,  exactly  420  ohms 
on  the  potentiometer  had  to  be  included  between  the  terminals 
to  bring  the  d'Arsonval  galvanometer  to  rest.  An  e£fort  was 
always  made,  while  measuring  pressures,  to  halt  the  temperature 
of  the  oven  at  points  where  interpolation  was  lumecessary.  Thus 
degrees  were  read  directly  from  the  apparatus  and  added  to  the 
temperature  of  the  terminals.  The  readings  were  independent 
of  the  depth  of  immersion  of  the  cpuple.  The  range  between  25° 
and  445°  was  explored  by  readings  in  steam  (100°),  aniline  (184°), 
nitrobenzene  (209°),  and  diphenylamine  (302°).  The  calibration 
of  each  of  the  two  couples  used  was  checked  at  frequent  intervals. 
A  curve  was  constructed  showing  the  corrections  necessary  in  order 
to  reduce  potentiometer  readings  to  true  temperature  differences. 
The  temperature  at  different  points  on  the  surface  of  the  bulb  was 
investigated  and  appeared  to  be  constant  within  a  degree.  Still  it 
was  felt  that  the  corrected  temperatures  might  differ  from  the 
average  temperature  of  the  bulb  by  two  or  three  degrees,  and  this 
difficulty,  rather  than  errors  in  measuring  pressures,  is  believed  to 
be  responsible  for  such  irregularities  as  exist  in  the  results  given 
below. 

Three  independent  experiments  were  carried  out  with  air  and 
three  with  chlorine.  The  results,  exhibited  in  the  table,  show  the 
practicability  of  the  method. 

V,  the  volume  of  the  bulb  and  side  tube  back  to  the  drop,  was 
260  cc,  the  stem  B  being  sealed  off  each  time  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  bulb. 

V,  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  section  DR  (15  cm.  long),  as 
determined  by  weighing  mercury  in  a  measured  section  of  the  tube, 
was  1.3  cc. 

tS  the  average  temperatm-e  of  v,  as  determined  by  a  thermo- 
couple inserted  in  the  tube  in  a  special  experiment,  was  330  degrees. 

T  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  bulb  foxmd  by  adding  273 
to  the  corrected  readings  of  the  thermo-couples.. 

p  represents  the  pressure  indicated  by  the  manometer. 

P  is  the  same  corrected  for  lack  of  uniformity  in  temperature  as 
previously  described. 

The  pressure  P^  is  calculated  from  P^  the  pressme  at  t^  by  the 

T 
formula  Px  =  Pn-  T^-  (1 +0.000028  [t„—t J)  where  0.000028  is  the 
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value  assumed  for  the  mean  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  soda 
lime  glass  at  the  temperatures  noted. 

All  the  measurements  made  are  included  in  the  table,  except  one, 
where  time  was  lacking  to  reach  a  constant  temperature,  and  one 
rejected  for  unknown  but  obviously  gross  error.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  figiu-es  show  the  abnormally  large  increase  in  the 
temperature  coefficient  of  chlorine  at  temperatures  below  100°. 

EXPERIMENT  1.     (AIR)  EXPERIMENT  4.    (CHLORINE) 


tobB. 

T  oorr. 

poba. 

P  oorr.    P  oalo. 

tobs.     T  oorr. 

pobs. 

P  oorr.    P  oalo. 

18 

291 

213.2 

212.6   213.7 

26.5   299.5 

384.0 

383.0   388.3 

183 

454 

329.5 

329.1   331.8 

117.5   390 

503.0 

502.4   504.4 

223.5 

491.5 

361.5 

361.2   358.9 

148      419.5 

542.0 

541.2   542.5 

254 

522.5 

381.5 

381.2 

178.5   449 
209      479 
239      506 

580.0 
615.5 
653.1 

579.3   579.8 
614.9   613.9 
652.6 

EXPERIMENT  2 

(AIR) 

EXPERIMENT  5. 

(CHLORINE) 

tobs. 

T  oorr. 

poba. 

P  oorr.   P  oalc. 

tobs.     T  oorr. 

pobs. 

P  oorr.     P  oalc. 

21 

294 

207.5 

207.0   206.2 

123      395.5 

518.0 

517.1   515.5 

265 

532 

370.4 

370.2   370.7 

173.5   444 

580.6 

579.8   578.1 

287 

554 

385.0 

384.8   385.4 

224.5   491.5 

643.0 

642.8   638.6 

308 

575 

399.5 

399.4   399.6 

254.5   521.5 

680.7 

680.2   677.3 

328 

595 

413.5 

413.5   413.4 

285      552 

718.7 

718.4   716.6 

348 

616 

427.5 

427.5  427.9 

315.5   583 

756.5 

756.4 

362.5 

631 

438.0 

438.1   

EXPERIMENT  3 

.    (AIR) 

EXPERIMENT  6. 

(CHT,ORINE) 

tobs. 

T  oorr. 

pobs. 

P  oorr.  P  oalo. 

toba.  T  oorr. 

poba. 

P  corr.     P  calo. 

20 

293 

247.5 

246.9   247.9 

23      296 

387.1 

386.1   388.5 

141.5 

414.5 

349.0 

348.4  349.5 

82      355 

464.6 

463.7   463.9 

182 

453 

382.5 

382.0   381.6 

103      375 

489.8 

488.9   490.2 

223 

491 

415.5 

415.2   413.3 

133.5   404 

528.7 

627.9   527.8 

263.5 

630.5 

446.3 

446.0 

164.5   434 
205      471.5 

565.5 
615.1 

664.7  566.0 
614.6 

In  closing,  it  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy 
of  Simmons  College,  in  whose  laboratory  a  part  of  the  work  was 
carried  out. 


EQUILIBRIA    IN    SYSTEMS    CONTAINING    ALCOHOLS, 

SALTS   AND    WATER,    INCLUDING   A    NEW 

METHOD    OF   ALCOHOL   ANALYSIS 

By  Geo.  B.   Frankforter  and  Francis  C.  Frary 
University  of  Minnesota,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

The  work  of  which  this  is  abridged  report,'  was  conducted  with 
the  primary  purpose  of  studying  the  salting  out  of  alcohol  by 
potassium  fluoride,  and  using  the  results  as  the  basis  of  a  method 
for  the  determination  of  alcohol.  Aside  from  the  work  thus  in- 
dicated, several  other  systems  involving  alcohols,  salts  and  water 
were  studied  for  comparison. 

As  one  of  the  important  phases  of  the  problem  there  arose  the 
question  of  the  dehydration  of  the  alcohol  by  potassium  fluoride, 
as  a  matter  of  industrial  importance. , 

The  alcohols  differ  among  themselves  in  their  behavior  toward 
salting-out  reagents.  It  appears  in  general  that  the  higher  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  alcohol,  the  easier  it  is  to  salt  it  out. 
Potassium  carbonate  is  the  only  salt  known  which  has  the  power 
of  salting-out  methyl  alcohol  (Linebarger,  Am.  Chem.  J.,  1892, 
14,  381),  while  the  carbonates,  phosphates  and  hydroxides  of 
sodium  and  potassium,  the  sulphates  of  sodium,  ammonium  cad- 
mium, manganese,  iron  (ferrous),  cobalt,  nickel,  magnesiimi  and 
zinc,  the  nitrates  and  citrates  of  ammoniima  and  potassium, 
sodium  thiosulphate  and  silicate  are  all  capable  of  producing  two 
layers  in  ethyl  alcohol  under  certain  conditions.  A  very  much 
larger  number  of  salts  precipitate  propyl  alcohol,  and  the  higher 

'For  complete  report  see  Research  Bull.  1  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
which  will  be  issueci  and  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  President  of  the 
University. 

(Firnhaber,  Archiv  des  Apothekervereins  Norddeutschland,  1824,  7,  151; 
Linebarger,  loc.  cit.,  Brandes,  Pogg.  Ann.,  SO,  586;  Schiff,  Lieb.  Ann.,  118, 
362;  Procter,  Chem.  News,  1864,  9,  25;  Parmentier,  Compt.  rend.,  104^  686; 
Traube  \md  Neuberg,  Z.  physik.  Chem.,  1887,  1,  509;  Bodlander,  Z.  physik. 
Chem.,  7,  308;  Dodge  and  Gratton,  J.  Physik.  Chem.,  1898,  S,  498;  de  Bruyn, 
Z.  physik.  Chem.,  1900,  Se,  64;  Ketner,  Z.  physik.  Chem.,  1902,  39,  641; 
Fleckenstein,  Physikal.  Zeit.,  1905,  6,  419.) 
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alcohols  are  not  miscible  with  water  and  hence  are  still  more 
readily  and  completely  salted  out.  The  salting-out  of  ammonia 
by  potassium  carbonate  or  silicate  (Procter,  Chem.  News,  1864, 
9,  25;  Newth,  J.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  77,  775)  is  the  only  example 
of  the  same  phenomenon  that  I  have  found  in  the  case  of  inorganic 
liquids,  but  among  other  organic  liquids  it  is  common. 

The  dehydration  of  alcohol  by  different  salts  has  been  studied 
by  many  chemists. 

Of  the  various  substances  used,  the  commonest  is  lime,  which 
gives  a  very  strong  alcohol,  but  causes  quite  a  loss  and  is  incon- 
venient on  account  of  the  large  quantities  of  lime  used. 

The  general  theory  of  the  drying  action  of  a  salt  on  a  Uquid, 
and  the  importance  of  choosing  a  salt  which  takes  up  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  weight  in  water,  has  been  discussed  by  Foote  and 
Sholes  (loc.  cit.).  Of  the  salts  which  can  give  a  product  containing 
over  97%  alcohol,  lime  takes  up  over  32%  of  its  weight  of  water, 
anhydrous  copper  sulphate  11%,  anhydrous  zinc  sulphate  11%, 
magnesium  sulphate  15%,  barium  chloride  7.7%,  and  potassium 
carbonate  13%.  According  to  the  results  of  Foote  and  Sholes, 
the  lowest  hydrates  of  these  substances  are  in  equilibrium  with 
99.5,  99.5,  99.4,  98.4,  99.3%  alcohol  respectively,  at  25°.  Potas- 
sium fluoride,  absorbing  62%  of  its  weight  of  water  to  form  the 
lowest  hydrate,  and  being  in  equihbrium  at  this  point  with  97.5% 
alcohol,  certainly  deserves  to  rank  well  among  drying  agents  for 
hquids  miscible  with  water.  On  accovmt  of  its  greater  solubiUty, 
apparently,  it  absorbs  the  water  and  comes  into  equlibrium  with 
the  solution  much  more  rapidly  than  most  of  the  other  drying 
agents. 

For  drying  organic  liquids,  it  is  often  convenient  to  use  a  sat 

(Soubeiran,  Ann.  1839,  SO,  366:  Mendeleef,  Z.  f.  Chem.,  1865,  260;  Erlen- 
meyer,  Ann.,  160,  249;  Smith,  Chem.  News,  30,  235;  Lescoeur.  Bull.  soc. 
chim.,  1897,  (3),  17,  18;  Yvon,  Compt.  rend.,  1897,  1^6,  1181;  Ostermeyer, 
Pharm.  Zeit.,  43,  99;  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  1900,  39,  654;  Vitali,  Boll.  ohim.  farm., 
37,  257;  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  1900,  39,  46;  BuU.  Chem.  Zeit.,  1900,  24,  814,  845; 
Young,  J.  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  81,  707;  Evans  and  Fetsoh,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc, 
1904,  S6,  1158;  Winkler,  Ber.,  1905,  38,  3612;  Elektrochem.  Werke  Bitter- 
feld,  Brit.  Pat.  31,  567,  Sept^  1906,  and  Ger.  Pat.  175,  780,  Sept.  1905;  Klason 
and  Norlin,  Arkiv.  Kem.  Min.  Geol.,  1906,  S,  1,  J.  Chem.  Soc,  1906,  90,  i, 
921;  Kailan,  Monatsh.,  1907,  B8,  927;  Plucker,  Z.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  17,  454; 
Pozzi-Escot,  Bull,  assoc.  chim.  sucr.  dist.,  26,  580;  Hess.  U.  S.  Pat.  996, 
763;  Chem.  Fabr.  Griesheim  Elektron,  Ger.  Pat.  236,  691;  Foote  and  Sholes 
J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  1911,  33,  1309.)  ' 
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Figure  1 
Equilibria  between  Alcohol,  Water  Vapor,  and  Salts 

urated  solution  of  potassium  carbonate.  It  gives  less  opportunity 
for  loss  of  the  liquid,  mechanically,  and  the  equilibrium  is  quickly 
reached.  Any  salt  which  is  to  be  suitable  for  this  purpose  must 
have  a  good  salting-out  power,  so  that  Uttle  of  the  liquid  shall 
dissolve*;  in  it,  and  its  saturated  solution  must  have  a  low  vapor 
tension."  I;, With  the  exception  of  the  hydroxides  of  sodium  and 
potassiiun,  and  potassiiun  carbonate,  the  salts  above  mentioned 
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Figure  2 
Equilibrium    in   the    System:    Potassium   Fluoride,    Ethtl   Alcohol 

AND  Water 


as  having  sufficient  salting-out  power  to  affect  a  solution  of  ethyl 
alcohol  are  not  deliquescent,  in  their  hydrated  form,  so  the  vapor 
pressure  of  the  crystalline  hydrate  must  be  relatively  high,  and 
that  of  the  saturated  solution  would  be  higher.  By  plotting  the 
results  of  Foote  and  Sholes,  the  curve  shown  in  Figure  1  is  obtained, 
showing  the  vapor  tension  of  the  water  in  strong  alcohol.  The 
solutions  of  alcohol  with  which  saturated  solutions  of  potassium 
carbonate  and  fluoride  and  the  solid  hydrates  are  in  equilibrium, 
when  plotted  on  this  curve  give  the  approximate  value  of  their 
vapor  tension.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  vapor  tension  of 
the  hydrate  of  potassium  carbonate  is  lower  than  that  of  the  hy- 
drate of  the  fluoride,  the  saturated  solution  of  the  latter  has  a 
lower  vapor  tension  than  that  of  the  former,  and  hence  is  a  better 
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Figure  3 

Equilibria  in  Systems:  Potassium  Fluoride,  Ethyl  Alcohol,  Water, 
AND  Potassium  Carbonate,  Ethyl  Alcohol,  Water, 
PLOTTED  IN  Rectangular  Co-ordinates 


drying  agent.  From  this  curve  it  appears  that,  neglecting  the 
effect  of  the  small  amount  of  dissolved  potassium  fluoride  on  the 
vapor  tension  of  the  alcohol,  the  vapor  tension  of  the  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  the  fluoride  is  6.9  mm.  and  that  of  the  solid 
hydrate,  3.5  mm. 

The  salting-out  properties  of  potassium  fluoride  seem  never 
to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  literature,  although  they  must 
have  been  noticed  by  Berzelius  (Pogg.  Ann.,  1,  11)  who  first 
described  it,  and  by  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.,  1842,  55,  538)  who  pre- 
cipitated some  of  the  salt  from  solution  as  the  hydrate  by  addi- 
tion of  alcohol. 

The  hydrate  which  this  salt  forms  was  first  identified  by  Rose 
(loc.  cit.)  as  KF.2  HjO;  and  Guntz  (Ann.  chim.  phys.,  (6),  S,  17) 
Fremy,  (Ann.  chim.  phys.,  (3)  47,  27)  Mylius  and  Funk  (Ber. 
1897,  SO,  1716)  and  de  Forcrand  (Compt.  rend.  152,  1073)  have 
verified  the  formula.  The  latter  author  has  shown  the  existence 
of  a  hydrate  KF.4H2O  formed  below  20'*,  and  melting  at  19.3°, 
while  the  other  hydrate  melts  at  41°, 
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Figure  4 
Erroe  in  the  Determination  op  Ethtl  Axcohol  in  the  Presence 
OP  Methyl  Alcohol 


Aside  from  the  work  above-mentioned,  there  is  very  little  lit- 
erature on  neutral  potassium  fluoride. 

The  precipitation  of  a  liquid  from  water  by  the  addition  of 
a  salt  comes  under  the  general  class  of  equilibria  in  ternary  mix- 
tures where  the  existence  of  two  liquid  phases  is  possible.  The 
general  theory  of  such  systems,  and  the  form  of  the  isotherms 
obtained,  have  been  discussed  by  Schreinemakers.  (Z.  Phys. 
Chem.,  1897,  22,  93,  515;  23,  649.)  There  are  four  classes  into 
which  such  equilibria  are  divided :  (1)  each  of  the  three  components 
forms  a  binary  system  having  two  liquid  phases  when  mixed  with 
either  of  the  other  components,  (2)  two  liquid  phases  are  found 
in  two  of  the  possible  binary  systems  above-mentioned,  but  not 
in  the  third,  (3)  in  only  one  of  the  binary  systems  can  two  liquid 
layers  appear,  (4)  each  component,  mixed  with  either  of  the  others, 
gives  a  system  with  only  one  liquid  phase,  i.e.,&  solution  of  one 
in  the  other,  and  only  when  all  three  are  present  can  two  hquid 
phases  exist.  All  the  above  classes  refer  of  course  to  stable  systems, 
and  examples  of  each  class  have  been  studied.  The  salting-out 
of  the  alcohols  here  treated  comes  under  the  fourth  class,  since 
neither  in  the  system  alcohol-water,  alcohol-salt  (free  from  water) 
nor  water-salt  can  two  liquid  layers  be  formed,  but  when  all  three 
are  present  in  certain  proportions,  such  layers  are  formed  within 
certain  limits  of  temperature.    It  is  customary  to  represent  the 

(F.  W.  Clarke,  Am.  J.  Sci.,  (3),  IS,  291;  Kohlrausoh,  Wied.  Ann.,  1879, 
1;  Guntz,  Compt.  rend.,  97,  256;  Tamman,  Wied.  Ann.,  U,  530;  Petersen 
Z.  phys.  Chem.,  4,  384;  Ditte,  Compt.  rend.,  1896,  1S3,  1281;  1897,  lU. 
29;  Pauh,  Z.  Elektrochem.  1897,  S,  474;  Tanatar,  Z.  anorg.  Chem     1901 
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Figure  5 
Equilibhitjm  in  the  System:  PoTASsnjM  Carbonate, 

AND  Water 


CsH^OM 


Ethti,  Alcohol, 


equilibrium  in  such  ternary  systems  in  triangular  co-ordinates, 
and  the  theory  of  such  representation  is  too  well  knovm  to  re- 
quire repetition. 

EXPEKIMENTAL    METHODS 

The  Binodal  Curve.  The  point  at  which  an  inhomogeneous 
solution  of  the  alcohol,  salt,  and  water  just  become  homogeneous, 
is  a  point  on  the  binodal  curve,  and  the  determination  of  a  number 
of  such  points  enables  one  to  plot  this  curve  accurately.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  investigation  a  synthetic  method  of  deter- 
mination was  chosen,  rather  than  an  analytical  one,  as  it  appeared 
to  be  more  rapid  and  also  much  more  accurate.  To  make  a  series 
of  such  determinations,  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  fitted  with  a  ground 
gtopper  was  cleaned,  dried,  and  weighed,  and  the  dried  salt  weighed 
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into  it.  In  the  case  of  potassium  fluoride,  the  salt  has  been  ig- 
nited and  weighed  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  and  was  simply 
transferred  to  the  flask,  and  the  crucible  rinsed  out  to  get  the 
last  traces.  This  method  was  adopted  to  avoid  the  absorption 
of  water  by  the  salt  during  the  transfer  and  weighing.  It  was 
found  that  the  amount  of  moisture  absorbed  while  weighing  the 
salt  in  the  covered  crucible  was  only  about  a  tenth  of  a  milligram 
per  minute.  After  weighing  the  salt,  water  was  added  to  dissolve 
it,  the  flask  again  weighed,  and  enough  alcohol  added  to  cause 
the  formation  of  two  layers.  A  trace  of  the  solid  dye  used  as 
indicator  was  now  added,  and  the  flask  again  weighed.  Water 
was  now  added  from  a  burette,  with  shaking,  until  the  solution 
just  became  homogeneous,  the  flask  weighed  again,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  alcohol  and  water  repeated  until  a  series  of  results  was 
obtained. 

All  weighings  were  made  on  a  Sartorius  balance  of  ample  capacity 
easily  sensitive  to  0.5  mg.  with  a  load  of  500  gm.  on  each  pan, 
but  weighings  were  only  made  to  the  nearest  milligram.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  the  accuracy  of  the  titration  was  generally 
greater  than  0.1  or  0.2  gm.,  but  the  weighing  was  carried  to  mil- 
ligrams to  minimize  cumulative  errors  in  the  quantities  of  alcohol 
and  water  present.  When  the  flask  had  to  stand  long  enough 
during  a  series  to  lose  appreciably  in  weight,  corrections  were 
always  made  for  such  loss,  which  generally  amounted  to  less  than 
30  mg.  None  of  the  flasks  used  showed  any  signs  of  etching  by 
the  fluoride,  and  weighing  before  and  after  use  showed  that  the 
loss  by  such  etching,  and  hence  the  contamination  of  the  solution, 
were  negligible. 

Spirit  Blue  was  used  as  an  indicator,  and  gave  very  good  re- 
sults, except  with  potassium  carbonate,  which  bleached  it  quickly. 
Phenol  phthalein  was  later  used  with  this  salt,  a  few  minute 
crystals  of  the  solid  being  sufficient.  The  function  of  the  indicator 
was  to  color  the  alcoholic  layer,  and  render  it  easily  visible  when 
only  a  trace  of  it  was  present. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  work  in  a  thermostat,  or  to  control 
the  temperature  closer  than  two  or  three  degrees,  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  preliminary  experiments  with  potassium  fluor- 
ide and  ethyl  alcohol  showed  the  effect  of  such  changes  in  tern- 
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perature  to  be  negligible,  and  in  the  second  place  such  control 
would  not  be  practical  in  the  use  of  the  figures  obtained  as  the 
basis  for  an  analytical  method,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
accurate  determinations  under  such  conditions  could  most  easily 
be  determined  by  running  a  number  of  series  imder  ordinary 
laboratory  conditions,  and  comparing  the  points  found.  With 
propyl  alcohol,  where  temperature  was  found  to  exercise  more 
influence,  more  care  was  taken  to  control  the  temperature.  The 
heat  of  the  hands  and  the  heat  of  dilution  of  the  salts  and  alcohol 
tended  to  keep  the  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  the  labor- 
atory, and  when  not  otherwise  stated,  the  temperature  of  the 
solution  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  between  23  and  26°C. 
Care  was  taken  to  avoid  loss  by  evaporation  or  other  causes 
during  the  course  of  the  determination. 

Specific  Gravity  Determinations.  These  were  all  made  with  50 
cc.  pycnometers  which  had  been  carefully  caUbrated  by  cor- 
recting the  thermometer  against  a  certified  thermometer  graduated 
to  0°.02,  and  weighing  full  of  water  with  all  the  usual  precautions. 
The  ground  joints  connecting  the  thermometer  and  capillary 
to  the  flask  were  tight,  and  by  taking  care  to  get  the  temperature 
of  the  room  to  within  a  degree  of  that  of  the  substance  to  be 
weighed,  it  was  easy  to  get  very  concordant  results,  duplicates 
generally  agreeing  to  about  0.00005. 

Hehner's  table  for  ethyl  alcohol  and  Dittmar  and  Fawsett's 
for  methyl  alcohol  were  used.  For  weak  solutions  of  propyl 
alcohol  the  recent  table  of  Doroshevskii  and  Rozdestvenskii 
(J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  4-1,  1428;  C.  A.,  1911,  5,  409;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1910,  i,  812)  was  used,  and  for  the  stronger  alcohol  a  table 
constructed  as  explained  later  imder  propyl  alcohol.  For  the 
weak  propyl  alcohols,  the  determination  was  made  at  15.0/15.55°, 
and  considered  to  be  close  enough  to  the  conditions  of  Doroshev- 
skii and  Rozdestvenskii  (15./15.°). 

MATERIALS 

Methyl  Alcohol.  Kahlbaimi's  absolute  methyl  alcohol  was  used. 
Its  sp.  g.  was  taken  at  15.55/4.00°,  and  three  determinations 
gave  0.795762,  0.795875  and  0.795877.  Dittmar  and  Fawsett 
give  the  specific  gravity  of  absolute  methyl  alcohol  at  15.55/4.00° 
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as  0.79589.  The  agreement  was  considered  satisfactory,  and  the 
alcohol  was  figured  as  100%  pure. 

Ethyl  Alcohol. —  Ordinary  "95%"  alcohol  was  digested  with 
silver  nitrate  and  caustic  potash  to  remove  aldehydes,  and  then 
twice  distilled.  Ten  liters  of  this  were  prepared  and  carefully 
mixed,  and  stored  in  glass-stoppered  bottles  from  which  portions 
were  removed  to  a  smaller  bottle  for  use  as  needed,  thus  preserving 
the  main  portion  from  contamination.  From  the  average  of  four 
closely  agreeing  determinations  of  specific  gravity,  this  alcohol 
was  found  to  contain  91.28%  by  weight  of  absolute  ethyl  alcohol. 

Propyl  Alcohol. —  For  the  determination  of  the  binodal  curves, 
Merck's  normal  propyl  alcohol  was  used.  It  contained  some  water, 
and  possibly  some  isopropyl  alcohol.  On  distilling  100  cc.  of  it, 
24  cc.  came  over  between  91  and  94°C.,  and  63  cc.  between  94 
and  99°.   Partial  drying  of  this  alcohol  with  anhydrous  potassium 
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Figure  7 

B.    DB    Bbuyn's    Diagram  "for    the    System:    PoTASsroM    Carbonate, 

Methyl  Alcohol,  and  Water 


fluoride  seemed  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  upper  fraction. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  water  lowers  the  boiling 
point  of  propyl  alcohol,  the  constant-boiling  mixture  boiling  below 
90".  The  sp.  g.  of  this  alcohol  at  20.0/15.55°  was  0.80818.  Some 
of  the  alcohol  was  treated  with  magnesixmi  amalgam  in  excess, 
with  which  it  reacted  quite  vigorously  at  first,  and  more  slowly 
later.  It  stood  with  this  for  two  weeks,  with  occasional  shaking. 
Most  of  the  action  ceased  within  a  few  hours,  but  slow  action  was 
noticeable  for  several  days.  The  clear  liquid  was  filtered  into 
a  distilling  flask  and  distilled,  care  being  taken  to  protect  the 
distillate  from  the  air.  Distillation  began  at  95°,  and  practically 
all  of  the  liquid  distilled  over  below  99°.  At  15.55/15.55°  two 
determinations  of  the  sp.  g.  gave  0.80644  and  0.80647.    The  sp. 
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g.  of  absolute  propyl  alcohol  is  given  (Lirmeman,  Aim.  161,  26) 
as  0.8066  at  15,  which  is  in  good  agreement  with  the  above. 
Very  recently  Doroshevskii  and  Rozdestvenskii  (loc.  cit.)  have 
found  a  higher  value,  but  the  details  of  the  purification  of  their 
material  are  not  available  here.  They  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  ones  to  work  out  a  complete  table  of  specific  gravities  of 
mixtures  of  propyl  alcohol  and  water,  but  as  their  absolute  alcohol 
was  heavier  than  mine,  I  have  used  their  table  only  for  very  dilute 
solutions.  Using  the  absolute  alcohol  (71  gms.)  described  above, 
in  a  glass-stoppered  Erlenmeyer  flask,  I  added  successive  amounts 
of  distilled  water,  making  duplicate  determinations  of  the  sp.  g. 
of  the  diluted  alcohol  resulting  from  each  addition.  The  amount 
of  diluted  alcohol  remaining  in  the  flask  after  each  set  of  deter- 
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minations  was  carefully  weighed  before  each  addition  of  water 
and  the  weight  of  the  absolute  alcohol  in  it  calculated  from  its 
known  strength,  to  correct  for  losses  of  the  diluted  alcohol. 
The  following  results  were  obtained: 


Table 

I 

Alcohol,  per 

Specific  Gravity  at  20.00/15.55' 

cent  by  weight 

(a) 

(b) 

Average 

100.00 

.80319 

.80309 

.80314 

98.065 

.80587 

.80582 

.80585 

97.997 

.80829 

.80834 

.80831 

96.21 

.81252 

.81255 

.81253 

94.26 

.81679 

.81679 

.81679 

92.27 

.82125 

.82121 

.82123 

90.15 

.82578 

.82573 

.82576 

86.77 

.83292 

.83291 

.83291 

From  the  results  obtained,  the  following  table  of  specific  gravi- 
ties of  mixtures  of  absolute  propyl  alcohol,  from  Merck's  alcohol, 
was  calculated: 


Table 

II 

%  Alcohol 

Sp. 

G.  at  20./15.55° 

%  Alcoho 

Sp.  G.  at  20./15.S5' 

100.00 

.80314 

92.00 

.82185 

99.00 

.8058 

91.00 

.82395 

98.00 

.8083 

90.00 

.8261 

97.00 

.8108 

89.00 

.82825 

96.00 

.8130 

88.00 

.83035 

95.00 

.8153 

87.00 

.8325 

94.00 

.8175 

86.00 

.8346 

93.00 

.8197 

All  strong  propyl  alcohol  obtained  in  this  work  was  determined 
from  this  table.  According  to  it,  the  supply  of  Merck's  propyl 
alcohol,  used  for  most  of  this  work,  contained  98.07%  by  weight 
of  the  absolute  alcohol. 

Potassium  Fluoride. —  Merck's  C.  P.  potassiimi  fluoride  was 
used.  When  freshly  dissolved  it  was  neutral  to  phenol  phthaleic, 
but  quickly  became  alkaline.  It  contained  only  a  trace  of  chloriJi, 
and  appeared  to  be  practically  free  from  fluoalicates.  No  appre- 
ciable amoimt  of  sodium  was  shown  on  examination  with  the 
spectroscope,  and  a  determination  of  iron  and  aluminum  oxides 
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Equilibrium   in   the   System:   Potassium   Fluoride,   Normal   Propyl 

Alcohol,  and  Water 

showed  less  than  0.003%.     Tests  for  lime  and  magnesia  gave 
negative  results. 

Potassium  Carbonate. —  Merck's  potassium  carbonate,  "High- 
est Purity,  Medicinal"  was  used.  At  first  this  was  simply  ignited 
and  weighed,  but  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  suspended 
natter,  apparently  oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum,  was  found  to 
1-  ike  it  hard  to  get  a  good  end  point,  so  a  quantity  of  the  salt 
wrs  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  filtered,  and  portions 
of  this  solution  evaporated  and  ignited  in  platinum  as  needed. 
The  solubility  of  the  salt  at  room  temperature  was  determined 
by  evaporation  and  ignition  of  weighed  quantities  of  the  filtered 
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saturated  solution  which  had  stood  at  least  a  week  in  contact 
with  the  hydrate.  Duplicate  determinations,  two  weeks  apart, 
showed  the  solution  to  contain  53.05  and  53.07%  by  weight  of 
the  anhydrous  salt. 

Sodium  Chloride. —  Kahlbaum's  salt,  "C.  P.  zur  Analyse"  was 
used,  the  crystals  being  ignited  for  several  minutes  and  cooled 
in  a  dessicator  before  weighing.  Its  solubility  was  determined 
as  in  the  case  of  the  carbonate,  the  saturated  solution  being  found 
to  contain  26.35  and  26.31%  by  weight  of  the  salt.  This  value 
agrees  well  with  those  of  Armstrong  and  Eyre  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc, 
(A),  84,  123,  79,  566). 

EQUILIBRIUM    BETWEEN    POTASSIUM    FLUORIDE,    ETHYL 
ALCOHOL    AND    WATER 

This  has  never  been  studied  elsewhere.  Points  on  the  binodal 
curve  were  determined  at  room  temperature,  according  to  the 
methods  previously  described.  The  effect  of  temperature  change 
appears  to  be  very  slight.  Careful  determinations  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  two  layers  at  the  quadruple  point  (paper,  two 
liquid  phases,  solid  hydrate)  showed  the  upper  layer  to  contain 
92.69%  alcohol,  6.07%  water  and  1.23%  potassium  fluoride  by 
weight,  while  the  lower  layer  contained  only  0.67%  alcohol  by 
weight. 

Two  sets  of  conjugate  solutions  were  analysed,  to  locate  tie- 
lines  and  get  an  approximate  idea  of  the  position  of  the  plait- 
point.  They  are  shown  in  Figure  2,  which  presents  graphically 
the  equilibrium  in  the  system.  (For  all  the  analytical  data, 
see  Research  Bull.  1  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  which  will 
soon  be  issued  and  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  President 
of  the  University.) 

A  good  many  experiments  were  performed  in  the  attempt  to 
locate  accurately  the  position  of  the  second  quadruple  point 
(vapor,  liquid,  anhydrous  salt,  hydrate),  which  will  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  fluoride  will  dehydrate  alcohol.  Pre- 
liminary experiments  showed  that  it  was  very  easy  to  obtain 
alcohol  containing  about  96%  by  weight  of  absolute  alcohol, 
but  it  appeared  that  the  process  of  dehydration  by  repeated 
treatment  with  the  anhydrous  salt  at  boiling  temperature,  cooling, 
and  decanting  the  solution  did  not  raise  the  purity  rapidly  above 
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Figure  10 
Equilibrium  in  the  System:  Potassium  Caebonate,  Normal  Propyl 
Alochol,  and  Water 

this  point.  By  long  standing  at  room  temperature,  however, 
a  sample  of  alcohol  was  obtained  which  gave  a  distillate  containing 
97.37%  alcohol  by  weight.  As  the  result  of  repeated  treatment, 
(refluxing,  cooling  to  -7°,  decantation)  with  the  anhydrous  fluoride, 
an  alcohol  was  obtained  which  after  standing  ten  days  at  room 
temperature  with  excess  of  the  hydrated  salt,  contained  1.52% 
by  weight  of  anhydrous  potassium  fluoride,  and  gave  a  distillate 
containing  97.50%  alcohol.  Several  experiments  in  grinding  the 
anhydrous  salt  in  a  ball-mill  with  alcohol  gave  solutions  con- 
taining this  same  amount  of  alcohol,  or  shghtly  less.  This  appears 
to  be^the  solution  at  the  quadruple  point,  and  its  composition 
was"'calculated?to  be:  alcohol  96.05%,  water  2.43%,  potassium 
fluoride  1.52%. 
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Figure  11 

Equilibrittm    in   the    System:   Sodium    Chloride,    Normal 

Proptl  Alcohol,  and  Water 


The  solubility  of  the  anhydrous  salt  in  absolute  (99.58%) 
alcohol  was  determined,  the  saturated  solution  being  found  to 
contain  4.57%  by  weight  of  the  salt.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
although  the  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  contains 
48%  of  it  by  weight,  (Mylius  and  Funk,  Ber.,  1897,  SO,  1716) 
yet  the  addition  of  water  to  the  solution  in  absolute  alcohol 
decreases  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  it  to  a  marked  extent:  from 
4.79  gm.  per  100  gm.  solvent  in  99.6%  alcohol  to  1.54  gm.  per 
100  gm.  solvent  in  97.5%  alcohol.  A  similar  decrease  in  solu- 
bility with  the  first  increase  in  water  content  of  the  alcohol  ap- 
pears also  in  the  case  of  the  fluoride  with  propyl  alcohol,  and  the 
carbonate  with  all  the  other  alcohols,  but  not  with  sodiimi  chlor- 
ide and  propyl  alcohol.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  solu- 
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Equilibria  in  Systems:  Potassium  Fluoride,  Normal  Propyl  Alcohol, 

Water,  Potassium  Carbonate,  Normal  Propyl  Alcohol,  Water, 

AND  Sodium  Chloride,  Normal  Propyl  Alcohol,  Water 


bility  of  the  fluoride  in  absolute  ethyl  alcohol  is  about  the  same 
as  in  60%  alcohol. 

In  general,  the  solubility  of  a  salt  in  aqueous  alcohol  decreases 
as  the  concentration  of  the  alcohol  increases.     (Gerardin,  Ann. 
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Figure  13 
Criticai   Solution   Temperatures   in  Stbtem:   Potassium   Carbonate 
Ethyl  Alcohol,  Water 


Chim.  Phys.,  (4),  5,  129.)  But  L.  de  Bruyn  has  shown  (Z.  Phys. 
Chem.  18^2,  10,  782)  that  in  absolute  methyl  alcohol  the  hydrated 
salts  MgS04.7Hi!0,  ZnSO^.THsO,  C0SO4.7H2O,  NiS04.7H20, 
FeS04.7H20,  NiS04.6H20  and  CUSO4.5H2O,  were  readily  sol- 
uble, but  were  quickly  precipitated  again  as  the  lower  hydrates, 
(especially  on  adding  a  drop  of  water)  or  as  lower  hydrates  in 
which  part  of  the  water  of  crystallization  was  replaced  by  alcohol. 
In  93%  alcohol  they  were  only  slightly  soluble,  and  less  so  in  the 
more  dilute  alcohols  down  to  50%.  He  states  that  ethyl  alcohol 
shows  a  similar  behavior,  but  that  it  is  less  marked.  Bodker 
(Z.  Phys.  Chem.  1897,  22,  505)  found  that  anhydrous  cobalt  and 
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copper  chlorides  were  very  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  but  that 
the  addition  of  water  caused  the  immediate  precipitation  of  the 
hydrate.  The  results  here  shown  with  potassium  carbonate  and 
fluoride  seem  to  be  somewhat  similar  in  principle,  though  of  an 
entirely  different  class  of  salt,  as  far  as  the  degree  of  hydration 
is  concerned.  But  dilution  of  the  solution  of  the  anhydrous  fluor- 
ide with  water  failed  to  produce  precipitation  of  the  hydrate, 
probably  due  to  supersaturation  phenomena,  which  were  fre- 
quently noticed  with  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  hydrate  which 
had  been  prepared  at  high  temperatures  and  cooled  out  of 
contact  with  the  solid  phase.  It  is  particularly  noticeable 
that  sodium  chloride,  which  does  not  form  a  crystalline  hydrate 
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at  ordinary  temperatures,was  least  soluble  in  the  strongest  propyl 
alcohol. 

Beside  the  well-known  methods  for  the  determination  of  al- 
cohol by  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solution,  and  by  its  boiling  point 
(Ebullioscope),  many  others  have  been  studied  in  the  attempt  to 
find  advantageous  methods.  Oxidation  with  either  bichromate 
or  permanganate  has  been  studied  by  many. 

The  refractive  index  of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  offers 
another  method  which  has  been  well  studied,  and  appears  to  be 
of  practical  value  in  some  cases. 

Indirect  methods,  depending  on  the  change  in  specific  gravity 
of  a  liquor  after  removing  alcohol  by  evaporation  and  making 
up  again  to  the  same  volimie,  have  been  discussed  by  a  number 
of  authors  to  determine  the  alcoholic  content,  (Duclaux,  Ann. 
chim.  phys.,  (5),  2,  233;  Gossart,  Compt.  rend.,  IIS,  537)  as  has  also 
the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point,  (Gaunt,  Z,  Anal.  Chem.,  1905, 
44, 106,  the  solubihtyof  cinchonine  in  chloroform  containing  alcohol, 
(Oudemans,  Ann.,  166,  78,  J.  Chem.  Soc,  1873,  26,  533)  the  Pas- 
teur drop  reaction  (Klocker,  Centr.  Bakt.  Parasitenk.,  II  Abt., 
SI,  108,  C.  A.,  1912,  6,  136)  and  the  color  produced  by  cobalt 
salts  in  the  presence  of  a  sulphocyanide.  (T.  T.  Monell,  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1877,  24.) 

(Threeh,  Chem.  News,  S8,  251;  Rose,  Z.  angew.  Chem.  i,  31;  Bourcart. 
Bull.  Soc.  Ind.  Mulhouse,  59,  558,  J.  Chem.  Soc,  1890,  S8,  1030;  FranHand 
and  Frew,  J.  Chem.  Soc,  1891,  59,  93;  Grilnhut,  Chem.  Zeit.,  15,  847,  J. 
Chem.  Soc,  1892,  6S,  1031;  Benedikt  and  Neudorfer,  Chem.  Zeit.,  16,  77; 
Kuriloff,  Ber.  1897,  SO,  741;  Benedict  and  Norris,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  1898, 
20,  293;  Lassar-Cohn,  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  1899,  38,  251;  Argenson  Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.,  1902,  (3)  S7,  1000;  Pozzi-Escot,  Ann.  chim.  anal.,  1902,  7,  11;  1904. 
9,  126;  Nicloux,  Ann.  chim.  anal.,  1904,  9,  214;  Martin,  Rev.  intern.  Falsif., 
1904,  17,  48,  J.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  86,  ii,  520;  Janak,  Oesterr.  Chem.  Ztg., 
(2),  U,  17,  C.  A.,  1911,  5,  2761.) 

(Riegler,  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  1896,  35,  27;  Ling  and  Pope,  J.  Fed.  Inst.  Brewmg, 
1901, 7, 170,  J.  Chem.  Soc,  1901, 80,  ii,  628;  Leach  and  Lythgoe,  J.  Am.  Chem. 
Soc,  1905,  27,  964;  Ackermann  and  Steinmann,  Zeit.  ges.  Brauw.,  20,  259, 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1905,  ii,  1672;  Ackermann,  Ann.  chim.  anal.,  1905,  10,  171; 
Kamenetzky,  Chem.  Ztg.,  31,  257;  Doroshevskii  and  Dvorzhanchiik,  J. 
Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  40,  101,  4-1,  849,  C.  A.,  1908,  S,  2181,  4,  135,  1403; 
Race,  J.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.,  S7,  547;  Andrews,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  1908,  SO, 
353;  Frank-Kamenetsky,  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  SS,  293;  Sidersky,  Bull,  assoc. 
sucr.  dist.,  27,  1168,  C.  A.,  1910,  4,  2759,  Ann.  chim.  anal.,  16,  142,  C.  A., 
1911,  5,  2143.) 

(Blunt,  Analyst,  1891,  221;  Richmond,  J.  Fed.  Inst.  Brewmg,  1896,  Z, 
529,  J.  Chem.  Soc,  1897,  7S,  193;  Leonard  and  Smith,  Analyst,  SS,  225;  Pharm, 
Zentr.,  49,  971;  Gunzel,  Z.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  18,  206,  C.  A.,  1909,  S,  2717; 
Bonis,  Ann.  fals.,  4,  276,  C.  A.,  1911,  6,  3492.) 
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More  closely  allied  to  the  method  which  I  have  to  propose 
are  the  methods  of  Hagar  (Chem.  Zentr.,  1888,  1512)  and  Bottger 
(Chem.  Zentr.,  1872,  742)  who  shake  out  the  alcohol  from  essences 
with  glycerine,  and  measure  the  increase  of  volume;  Curtis, 
(J.  Physic.  Chem.,  1898,  2,  371)  who  titrates  alcohol  of  85%  or 
over  with  toluene;  and  Bohlig  (Z.  anal.  Chem.,  26,  19)  who  salts 
out  the  alcohol  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  measures  the  vol- 
ume of  the  layer  obtained,  standardizing  the  apparatus  with 
known  weights  of  absolute  alcohol. 

Methods  involving  the  critical  temperature  of  solution  of 
alcohol  water  mixtures  with  other  liquids  have  also  been  worked 
out.  The  method  of  Crismer  (Bull,  assoc.  beige,  des  Chemistes, 
16,  83,  Chem.  Zentr.,  1902,  ii,  3)  using  kerosene,  is  said  to  be  very 
accurate,  but  is  only  apphcable  to  very  strong  alcohol,  while  the 
method  of  Buboux  and  Dutoit,  (Ann.  Chim.  Anal.,  13,  4,  see  also 
Duperthuis  and  Philippe,  Mitt.  Lebensm.  Hyg.,  1,  188,  C.  A., 
1911,  5,  3118)  using  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  alcohol,  is  only  suit- 
able for  mixtures  containing  from  8  to  12%  alcohol.  An  apparatus 
for  the  determination  of  alcohol,  based  on  the  solubility  of  ether 
in  alcohol  of  various  strengths  (i.  e.,  the  binodal  curve  in  the 
system,  alcohol,  ether,  water)  has  been  patented  and  described. 
As  specially  pure  ether  and  98%  alcohol  are  used  to  make  the 
determination,  it  would  hardly  seem  to  be  an  easy  and  convenient 
method,  and  the  accuracy  may  well  be  doubted. 

If  the  binodal  curve  in  the  system  containing  a  salt  and  aqueous 
alcohol  has  a  small  enough  temperature  coefficient,  and  can  be 
determined  with  sufficient  accuracy,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
add  to  a  liquid  of  unknown  alcoholic  content  enough  of  the  salt 
to  cause  the  solution  to  separate  into  two  layers,  and  then,  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  water,  get  the  solution  to  be  just  homoge- 
neous again.  Now,  if  the  weights  used  are  known,  the  composition 
of  the  original  alcohol  can  be  found,  since  the  composition  of  the 
solution  which  we  have  made  homogeneous  is  represented  by  that 
point  on  the  binodal  curve  which  expresses  the  relation  of  the 
amount  of  salt  to  the  whole  solution  or  to  the  amount  of  solvent 

(H.  Kapeller,  D.  R.  P.,  213,  127,  Oesterr.  ung.  Z.  Zuckerind.  Landw.,  38, 
817,  C.  A.,  1910,  4,  232,  2348;  Sidersky,  Ann.  ohim.  anal,  appl.,  15,  105,  Bull. 
assoc.  sucr.  dist.,  S7,  562,  C.  A.,  1910,  4,  1793,  1648.) 
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present.  Since  there  can  only  be  one  solution  whicli  contains 
this  proportion  of  salt,  on  the  line  separating  the  homogeneous 
from  the  inhomogeneous  solutions,  this  fixes  the  composition  of 
the  final  solution  definitely,  and  the  weight  of  alcohol  present  can 
easily  be  computed. 

While  the  method  of  Schreinemakers  for  representing  such 
equilibria,  as  described  on  a  previous  page,  is  convenient  and  use- 
ful in  many  ways,  it  is  not  suitable  for  determination  of  the  slope 
of  the  curve  for  analytical  purposes,  as  triangular  co-ordinates 
are  inconvenient  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  curve  comes 
at  a  point  where  the  figure  is  very  much  compressed.  For  this 
reason,  the  results  obtained  have  been  calculated  also  on  the  basis 
of  the  weight  of  each  component  present  in  that  quantity  of  the 
solution  which  contains  100  gm.  of  the  solvent.  Since  the  smn  of 
the  weights  of  water  and  alcohol  here  will  be  100,  this  relation 
can  be  plotted  in  rectangular  co-ordinates,  the  composition  of 
the  solvent  being  shown  on  one  axis,  and  the  amount  of  salt  per 
100  gm.  solvent  on  the  other.  Such  a  curve  also  represents  di- 
rectly the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  alcohol  of  all  strengths.  In 
Figure  3  such  curves  have  been  plotted  for  both  potassium  fluoride 
and  potassium  carbonate,  and  show  well  the  difference  between 
these  salts  in  their  behavior  toward  alcohol.  It  is  noticeable  that 
at  concentrations  above  30  grams  of  salt  per  100  grams  of  solvent 
the  curves  are  nearly  identical,  although  above  50  grams  per  100 
gm.  solvent,  the  solubihty  of  the  alcohol  in  the  solution  of  the 
carbonate  is  a  little  less  than  in  that  of  the  fluoride.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  results  for  the  fluoride  form  a  smooth  curve  with 
which  the  individual  results  are  in  much  better  accord  than  is 
the  case  with  the  carbonate.  The  end  point  seemed  to  be  more 
definite  in  the  first  case,  and  apparently  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture is  less.  For  this  reason  the  table  recommended  has  been 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  fluoride  curve,  and  is  given  m  Table  3. 
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Table 

III 

Determination  of  Alcohol  by  means  of  the  Binodal  Curve  of  the  Ternary 
System:    Water,  Alcohol,  Potassium  Fluoride. 

Gm.  per  100  gm. 
solvent 
E:  KF           Cfl.OH 

d 

Gm.  per  100  gm. 
solvent 
KF          C,H.OH 

d 

60 

2.82 

.10 

30 

11.36 

.72 

59 

2.92 

.10 

29 

12.14 

.78 

58 

3.02 

.10 

28 

12.99 

.85 

57 

3.13 

.11 

27 

13.92 

.93 

56 

3.24 

.11 

26 

14.94 

1.02 

55 

3.36 

.12 

25 

16.07 

1.13 

54 

3.48 

.12 

24 

17.33 

1.26 

53 

3.61 

.13 

23 

18.75 

1.42 

52 

3.75 

.14 

22 

20.26 

1.50 

51 

3.90 

.15 

21 

21.80 

1.54 

50 

4.06 

.16 

20 

23.40 

1.60 

49 

4.23 

.17 

19 

25.10 

1.70 

48 

4.41 

.18 

18 

26.90 

1.80 

47 

4.60 

.19 

17 

28.8 

1.9 

46 

4.80 

.20 

16 

30.8 

2.0 

45 

5.01 

.21 

15 

32.9 

2.1 

44 

5.24 

.23 

14 

35.0 

2.1 

43 

5.48 

.24 

13 

37.2 

2.2 

42 

5.74 

.26 

12 

39.4 

2.2 

41 

6.02 

.28 

11 

41.7 

2.3 

40 

6.32 

.30 

10 

44.0 

2.3 

39 

6.65 

.33 

9 

46.4 

2.4 

38 

7.01 

.36 

8 

49.0 

2.6 

37 

7.40 

.39 

7 

51.9 

2.9 

36 

7.83 

.43 

6 

55.1 

3.2 

35 

8.30 

.47 

5 

58.7 

3.6 

34 

8.81 

.51 

4 

62.8 

4.1 

33 

9.37 

.56 

3 

67.5 

4.7 

32 

9.98 

.61 

2 

78.6 

11.1 

31 

10.64 

.66 

To  determine  alcohol  in  an  alcoholic  liquid  with  this  table,  a 
stoppered  flask  is  weighed,  some  freshly  ignited  potassium  fluor- 
ide is  weighed  into  it,  a  weighed  amount  of  alcohoUc  liquid  added, 
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and  the  fluoride  dissolved.  From  the  probable  alcoholic  content 
of  the  Uquid  used,  the  proportions  of  liquid  and  salt  are  so  chosen 
that  there  will  be  salt  enough  to  cause  the  Uquid  to  separate  into 
two  phases,  i.e.,  if  a  whiskey  supposed  to  contain  from  40-50% 
alcohol  is  being  tested,  the  salt  should  be  in  the  proportion  of 
at  least  12  gm.  per  100  gm.  whiskey,  and  then  a  separation  will 
take  place  if  the  whiskey  contained  more  than  39.4%  alcohol, 
as  indicated  by  Table  3.  If  the  solution  is  now  brought  to  approx- 
imately 25°,  and  water  added  cautiously,  with  frequent  shaking, 
imtil  the  solution  just  becomes  homogeneous,  and  the  whole 
weighed  again,  the  proportion  of  the  salt  present  to  the  total 
weight  solvent  (whiskey  plus  water)  gives  by  reference  to  the 
table,  the  per  cent  of  alcohol  in  such  total  weight  of  solvent, 
hence  the  weight  of  alcohol  in  the  sample.  For  rapid  work,  if 
100  gm.  of  the  liquid  under  examination  be  taken,  and  all  weights 
carried  only  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  gram,  reasonably  accurate 
results  could  be  secured  in  a  very  few  minutes.  If  extreme  ac- 
curacy is  not  desired,  and  care  is  taken  in  the  preservation  of  the 
fluoride,  it  might  be  used  without  previous  drying,  making  cor- 
rection for  water  held  as  determined  by  one  or  two  tests. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  method  would  not  be  very  accurate  in 
the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  dissolved  solids,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  beer.  But  in  the  determination  of  alcohol  in  liquids  where 
solids  are  absent,  the  good  agreement  of  the  data  plotted  in  figure 
3  with  the  smooth  curve  indicates  that  it  would  be  satisfactorily 
accurate.  One  determination  carried  out  on  alcohol  which  had 
a  sp.  g.  of  0.95223  (33.13%  by  weight)  gave  33.18%.  Heating 
the  solution  to  35°  caused  the  solution  to  cloud  a  little,  and  when 
the  titration  was  completed  at  that  temperature,  33.53%  of  al- 
cohol was  found.  The  temperature  coefficient  for  such  a  solution 
was  evidently  negligible  within  the  range  to  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  confine  the  temperature  of  the  determination. 

Since  methyl  alcohol  is  not  precipitated  by  potassium  fluoride, 
it  was  thought  interesting  to  see  what  effect  the  presence  of  a 
certain  amoimt  of  methyl  alcohol  would  have  on  the  determination 
of  ethyl  alcohol  by  this  method.  By  weighing  out  some  of^the 
ethyl  alcohol  previously  used,  and  mixing  it  with  a  weighed  amount 
of  absolute  methyl  alcohol,  a  solution  was  made  containing  85.55% 
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ethyl  alcohol,  6.72%  methyl  alcohol  and  8.17%  water  by  weight. 
The  weight  of  methyl  alcohol  was  thus  7.33%  of  the  weight  of 
absolute  ethyl  alcohol  present.  A  series  of  determinations  were 
made  with  this  mixture  and  potassium  fluoride,  and  the  results 
are  plotted  in  Figure  4.  In  plotting  these,  the  quantity  (d)  chosen 
to  be  plotted  against  the  concentration  of  the  salt  was  the  amount 
by  which  the  per  cent  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  the  solution  was  changed, 
i.e.,  the  error  in  the  determination  of  the  ethyl  alcohol  caused  by 
the  presence  of  7.33%  of  its  weight  of  methyl  alcohol.  A  negative 
value  indicates  that  too  little  alcohol  would  be  found,  on  account 
of  the  increase  in  the  solubility  of  the  ethyl  alcohol  in  the  potas- 
sium fluoride  solution,  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  methyl  al- 
cohol, while  a  positive  value  indicates  that  too  high  a  result  would 
be  found,  the  methyl  alcohol  here  decreasing  the  solubility  of  the 
ethyl  alcohol.  It  is  surprising  to  note  that  in  concentrated  solu- 
tions there  appears  first  a  negative  effect,  over  a  wide  range,  and 
the  methyl  alcohol  in  the  mixture  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the  ethyl 
alcohol,  then  conditions  appear  to  be  reversed,  although  the 
results  are  not  very  concordant,  then  between  25  and  15  gm.  salt 
per  100  gm.  solvent,  the  determination  is  correct,  within  the  limits 
of  experimental  error,  and  from  this  point  down,  the  solubility 
of  the  ethyl  alcohol  is  decreased  by  the  methyl  alcohol  to  a  con- 
stantly increasing  extent.  This  is  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  further 
investigation,  but  it  appears  probable  that  within  certain  con- 
centrations, ethyl  alcohol  can  be  satisfactorily  determined  in  the 
presence  of  methyl  alcohol  by  this  method. 

SYSTEM    POTASSIUM    CARBONATE    ETHYL    ALCOHOL    WATER 

Potassium  carbonate  is  a  salt  which  is  much  more  often  found 
in  the  laboratory  than  potassium  fluoride,  and  therefore  would 
be  more  convenient  for  analytical  purposes.  This  system  was 
therefore  studied,  and  the  position  of  the  binodal  curve  deter- 
mined. This  salt  was  the  first  ever  noted  as  having  the  power 
to  salt  out  alcohol,  as  it  is  known  that  Rajmiond  Lully  (1235- 
1355)  used  and  described  it  for  that  purpose.  The  composition 
of  the  solutions  formed  was  first  studied  by  Lescoeur  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.,  1897,  (3)  17,  18),  who  determined  the  composition  of  the 
upper  layer  at  the  quadruple  point:  vapor,  two  liquids,  solid. 
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A  few  determinations  of  points  on  the  binodal  curve  were  made 
by  Linebarger  (Am.  Chem.  J.,  1892, 14,  380)  but  the  method  used 
could  not  give  accurate  results,  and  the  points  determined  all 
lie  within  a  small  part  of  the  curve. 

B.  de  Bruyn  (Z.  Phys.  Chem.,  1900,  32,  63)  determined  the  com- 
position of  the  two  solutions  in  equilibriimi  at  the  quadruple 
point.  According  to  his  own  statements  the  accuracy  of  his  al- 
cohol determinations  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  duplicates  dif- 
fering by  nearly  two  per  cent  being  recorded.  His  determinations 
nearest  room  temperature  are  those  at  17  and  35°.  Bell  (J. 
Phys.  Chem.,  9,  531)  has  determined  the  composition  of  nine 
solutions  lying  on  the  binodal  curve,  and  recently  Cuno  (Ber. 
Physik.  Ges.,  5,  735;  Ann.  Physik,  25,  346)  determined  the  com- 
position of  eight  sets  of  conjugate  solutions.  He  states  (Ann. 
Physik,  28,  663)  that  his  results  agree  fairly  well  with  those  of 
Bell,  but  plotting  them  together  shows  that  his  CMCve  lies  above 
that  of  Bell  for  its  whole  length,  the  difference  in  alcohol  content  be- 
tween solutions  of  the  same  salt  contents  in  the  two  curves  being 
often  nearly  a  per  cent.  His  results  are  the  most  complete  yet 
published,  but  his  method  of  determination  of  the  alcohol  pre- 
sent (by  the  conductivity  of  the  solution)  might  be  open  to  question 
as  the  foundation  of  another  analytical  method.  His  determi- 
nations do  not  reach  as  far  as  the  quadruple  point. 

As  previously  stated,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  at  times 
in  obtaining  good  end  points  with  this  salt,  so  a  larger  niunber 
of  determinations  were  made  than  in  the  case  of  the  fluoride. 
The  complete  curve  for  the  system  is  shown  in  Figure  5  for  the 
first  time.  Although  the  formula  of  the  hydrate  of  this  salt  has 
been  in  dispute,  it  was  considered  that  the  recent  work  of  de  For- 
crand  (Compt.  rend.,  U8,  1731)  and  Foote  and  Sholes  (J.  Am. 
Chem.  Soc,  1911,  S3,  1309)  identify  the  sesquihydrate  as  the  one 
stable  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  so  this  has  been  plotted  in 
the  figure.  A  number  of  conjugate  solutions  were  analysed,  to 
locate  tie-lines,  some  of  which  have  been  plotted  in  the  figure. 
The  quadruple  point  where  two  liquid  phases  exist  was  deter- 
mined; the  upper  solution  was  found  to  be  alcohol,  90.56%, 
water  9.34%,  potassium  carbonate,  0.09%,  and  the  lower  one 
alcohol  0.28%,  water  46.53%,  carbonate  53.09%.    The  addition 
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Figure  15 
Isotherms    in    the    System:    Potassium    FLrroRiDE,    Normal    Phoptl 

Alcohol,  Water 


of  the  alcohol  has  thus  not  appreciably  decreased  the  solubility 
of  the  salt  in  the  water. 

fi;  Saturated  solutions  of  the  salt  in  97.5%  and  99.6%  alcohol 
were  analyzed,  and  found  to  contain  0.054%  and  1.64%  of  car- 
bonate respectively.  The  same  increase  in  the  solubility  of  the 
salt  in  the  anhydrous  alcohol  is  to  be  noted  here  as  in  the  case  of 
the  fluoride.  As  the  mixture  of  anhydrous  salt  and  hydrate  is 
in  equilibrium  with  99.6%  alcohol  (Foote  and  Sholes,  loc.  cit.) 
this  locates  the  other  quadruple  point. 

In  Table  4  will  be  found  the  approximate  values  corrected  from 
the  curve  in  Figure  3  over  the  range  in  which  the  curve  is  quite ' 
definitely  determined.  These  values  may  be  used  for  the  deter- 
mination of  alcohol,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  Table  3, 
using  dried  carbonate,  free  from  insoluble  impmities,  but  the 
use  of  the  fluoride  appears  more  likely  to  give  accurate  results. 
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Gm 

.  per  100  gm. 
solvent 

Table  IV 

Gm.  per  100  gm. 
solvent 

K/X>. 

C£.OH 

d 

K.CO, 

C.H.OH 

d 

45 

5.0 

.2 

44 

5.2 

.2 

21 

18.9 

1.1 

43 

5.4 

.2 

20 

20.0 

1.1 

42 

5.7 

.3 

19 

21.1 

1.1 

41 

6.0 

.3 

18 

22.3 

1.2 

40 

6.3 

.3 

17 

23.5 

1.2 

39 

6.6 

.3 

16 

24.7 

1.2 

38 

7.0 

.4 

15 

26.0 

1.3 

37 

7.4 

.4 

14 

27.2 

1.2 

36 

7.8 

.4 

13 

28.5 

1.3 

35 

8.3 

.5 

12 

29.8 

1.3 

34 

8.8 

.5 

11 

31.1 

1.3 

33 

9.3 

.5 

10 

32.5 

1.4 

32 

9.9 

.6 

9 

34.0 

1.5 

31 

10.5 

.6 

8 

35.7 

1.7 

30 
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In  Figure  3  the  curves  for  both  the  fluoride  and  the  carbonate 
are  plotted  in  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  the  quadruple-point 
tie-lines  drawn.  The  determinations  marked  with  a  circle  having 
a  diameter  drawn  in  are  in  the  carbonate  system,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  a  nimiber  of  them  lie  quite  a  distance  from  the  line. 
The  cause  of  this  error  was  the  uncertainty  in  the  end  point,  due 
to  suspended  matter,  which  obscures  the  disappearance  of  the 
emulsion.  If  the  carbonate  is  to  be  used  for  the  analytical  method, 
it  must  be  freed  from  such  matter  by  solution,  filtration  and  evapor- 
ation.   All  weights  above  and  elsewhere  refer  to  the  anhydrous 
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salt.  Where  a  large  number  of  determinations  were  to  be  made, 
a  strong  solution  might  be  prepared  and  standardized,  and  weighed 
portions  used.  A  crystal  or  two  of  soUd  phenol  phthalein  is  the 
best  indicator. 

The  curve  and  table  may  be  considered  to  be  approximately 
correct  for  room  temperature.  Some  experiments  designed  to  show 
the  influence  of  temperature  will  be  discussed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  paper. 

SYSTEM  POTASSIUM  CABBONATE  METHYL  ALCOHOL,  WATER 

This  system  was  first  investigated  by  Linebarger  (Am.  Chem. 
J.,  1892,  14-,  380),  who  made  three  determinations  of  points  on 
the  binodal  ciu've.  As  shown  in  Figure  6,  his  results  are  evidently 
far  from  accurate,  as  they  he  on  a  ciu-ve  which  must  be  true  for 
temperatures  near  zero.  De  Bruyn  (Z.  Phys.  Chem.,  1900,  32, 
63)  determined  the  position  of  the  quadruple  point  at  17  and  35°, 
three  other  tie-lines  on  the  binodal  curve  at  the  first  temperature 
and  two  at  the  second.  He  recalculated  Linebarger's  results 
and  showed  their  inaccuracy,  and  gave  a  general  ("schematisch") 
curve  to  show  the  form  of  the  isotherm.  This  is  reproduced  in 
Figure  7,  to  compare  with  the  diagram  of  the  isotherm  which  I 
have  determined  at  room  temperature  (Figure  8)  and  the  plot  of 
the  actual  results  obtained  by  him  and  by  Linebarger  (Figure  6). 
The  only  other  work  which  appears  to  have  been  done  on  this 
system  is  that  of  Wrewsky  (J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1900, 
SS,  593,  J.  Chem.  Soc,  1901,  80,  ii,  56)  who  showed  that  the  vapor 
pressure  of  the  system  increased  with  the  proportion  of  the  salt 
present.  He  showed  that,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  two  layers 
formed  in  the  system  had  the  same  vapor  pressure,  the  partial 
pressure  of  the  water  being  lowered  and  that  of  the  alcohol  raised 
by  the  presence  of  the  salt.  He  also  studied  the  effect  of  temper- 
ature on  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  system. 

As  potassium  carbonate  appears  to  be  the  only  salt  which  is 
capable  of  precipitating  methyl  alcohol  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, this  system  was  studied  to  see  how  closely  it  resembled 
the  others.  The  binodal  curve  was  determined,  as  in  the  other 
cases.    Determinations  of  the  composition  of  the  two  layers  in 
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equilibrium  at  the  quadruple  point  were  made  by  the  same  meth- 
ods as  in  the  other  cases.  The  upper  layer  contained:  methyl 
alcohol,  75.85%,  water  17.83%  and  potassium  carbonate  6.32%. 
The  lower  layer  contained:  methyl  alcohol  6.10%,  water  44.85% 
and  potassium  carbonate  49.05%.  Several  determinations  of  the 
solubility  of  the  carbonate  in  stronger  solutions  of  methyl  alcohol 
were  made.  Samples  of  methyl  alcohol  containing  86.7,  90.5, 
96.2  and  100%  by  weight  of  the  alcohol  gave  solutions  which 
contained  respectively  2.05,  1.56,  2.72  and  5.64%  by  weight  of 
potassium  carbonate.  Two  other  solutions,  obtained  in  the  pro- 
cess of  locating  the  upper  quadruple  point  (vapor,  Uquid,  anhy- 
drous salt,  hydrate)  were  analysed  and  found  to  contain  (a) 
alcohol  90.96%,  water  7.06%,  carbonate  1.98%  and  (b)  alcohol 
94.74%,  water  0.87%,  carbonate  4.39%  by  weight,  respectively. 

The  determination  of  this  upper  quadruple  point,  by  dehydra- 
tion of  90%  methyl  alcohol  with  the  ignited  and  pulverized  car- 
bonate, showed  that  at  that  point  the  solvent  (or  distillate  if  the 
solution  be  distilled)  contains  99.35%  alcohol  by  weight,  while 
the  solution  as  a  whole  contains  alcohol  94.14%,  water  0.33% 
and  potassium  carbonate  5.53%  by  weight. 

Since  the  lower  layer  at  the  quadruple  point  (vapor,  two-liq- 
uid layers,  hydrate)  contained  only  49.05%  carbonate,  while 
the  saturated  aqueous  solution  contained  53.06%,  attempts  were 
made  to  get  points  along  the  line  joining  these  two  points.  Two 
determinations  were  made  by  adding  known  quantities  of  the 
alcohol  to  strong  aqueous  carbonate  solutions,  and  then  water 
in  small  quantities  until  the  salt  precipitated  had  just  redissolved. 
These  and  all  the  other  determinations  have  been  plotted  and  are 
shown  in  Figure  8. 

SYSTEM    POTASSIUM    FLUORIDE,    PEOPYL    ALCOHOL,    WATER 

The  binodal  curve  was  determined  at  room  temperature  as 
in  the  other  systems,  and  the  results  are  plotted  in  Figures  9  and 
12.  Experiments  showed  that  the  influence  of  temperature  on 
the  position  of  the  binodal  curve  was  quite  marked  in  all  cases 
in  which  propyl  alcohol  was  one  of  the  components  of  the  system. 
Some  observations  on  the  effect  of  such  changes  at  several  points 
in  the  curve  were  therefore  made,  and  are  discussed  under  a 
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later  heading.  (Temperature  coefficients  and  critical  solution 
Temperatures.)  Determinations  of  the  composition  of  the  two 
liquid  layers  in  equilibrium  at  the  quadruple  point  were  made  as 
in  the  other  systems,  and  the  lower  solution  was  found  to  contain 
47.62%  potassium  fluoride  and  0.039%  propyl  alcohol  by  weight, 
while  the  upper  solution  contained  96.78%  propyl  alcohol  and 
0.17%  potassium  fluoride.  A  determination  of  the  solubility 
of  potassiimi  fluoride  in  99.6%  propyl  alcohol  showed  that  the 
saturated  solution  at  room  temperatures  contained  0.34%  of  the 
anhydrous  fluoride.  One  tie-line  was  investigated,  the  upper 
solution  by  analysis  containing  78.91%  of  the  alcohol  and  0.31% 
fluoride  by  weight,  while  the  lower  solution  contained  9.67% 
fluoride  by  weight.  This  tie-line  has  been  drawn  on  Figm-e  9. 
A  determination  of  the  composition  of  the  liquid  layer  at  the 
second  quadruple  point  (vapor,  liquid,  anhydrous  salt,  hydrate) 
showed  it  to  be:  propyl  alcohol,  98.44%,  potassium  fluoride, 
0.28%,  water,  1.28%  by  weight. 

SYSTEM    POTASSIUM    CARBONATE,    PROPYL    ALCOHOL,    WATER 

The  determinations  of  points  on  the  binodal  curve  were  made 
as  in  the  other  systems,  and  are  plotted  in  Figures  10  and  12.  The 
temperature  of  the  solution  was  frequently  tested  during  each 
series  of  determinations,  and  kept  between  22  and  26°.  Some 
determinations  of  the  effect  of  change  of  temperature  on  the 
position  of  the  binodal  curve  were  made,  and  are  discussed  later. 
Duplicate  determinations  of  the  amount  of  carbonate  in  the 
lower  solution  at  the  quadruple  point  gave  53.05  and  52.89%, 
or  practically  the  same  as  in  saturated  solutions  of  the  carbonate 
at  room  temperatures  (53.06%).  A  determination  of  the  propyl 
alcohol  content,  in  the  distillate  from  about  300  gm.  of  the  solution, 
showed  this  to  be  only  0.02%  by  weight.  The  upper  solution 
contained  0.017%  by  weight  of  the  carbonate,  and  95.83%  of 
propyl  alcohol.  It  will  be  noted  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  quadruple 
point  determinations  with  ethyl  alcohol,  the  upper  layer  in  the 
system  containing  potassiimi  carbonate  is  a  weaker  alcohol  than 
in  the  system  containing  the  fluoride.  This  indicates  as  pre- 
viously shown,  that  the  saturated  solution  of  the  fluoride  has 
a  lower  vapor  tension  than  that  of  the  carbonate.    Determination 
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of  the  solubility  of  the  anhydrous  carbonate  in  99.6%  propyl 
alcohol  showed  that  the  saturated  solution  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions contained  0.031%  of  the  salt.  The  fluoride  is  therefore 
ten  times  as  soluble  as  the  carbonate  in  absolute  propyl  alcohol 
at  their  respective  quadruple  points.  The  other  quadruple  point, 
(vapor,  liquid,  anhydrous  salt,  hydrate)  was  not  determined,  as 
from  the  known  vapor  pressure  of  the  hydrate  of  the  salt,  this 
point  would  undoubtedly  lie  within  a  few  tenths  of  a  per  cent  of 
100%  alcohol,  and  unless  a  quantity  of  specially  pure  alcohol 
was  available,  so  that  the  actual  gravity  of  the  absolutely  pure 
alcohol,  carefully  dried,  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  attempt  the  determination  of  this  point. 

SYSTEM    SODIUM    CHLORIDE,    PROPYL    ALCOHOL,    WATER 

As  an  example  of  a  salt  only  moderately  soluble  in  water,  not 
capable  of  crystallizing  with  water  of  crystalUzation  imder  or- 
dinary conditions,  and  possessing  obviously  a  low  aflBnity  for 
water,  sodium  chloride  was  chosen  as  the  precipitant  to  compare 
with  potassium  carbonate  and  fluoride.  The  binodal  curve  was 
determined  as  in  the  other  systems,  and  the  determinations  are 
plotted  in  Figures  11  and  12.  The  first  three  series  of  determin- 
ations were  made  at  room  temperature,  but  without  special  care 
to  control  the  temperature.  In  the  last  series,  containing  the 
solutions  high  in  alcohol,  where  it  would  exert  an  influence  that 
might  be  very  disturbing,  the  temperature  was  taken  frequently, 
and  kept  between  23  and  25°.  The  fact  that  those  determinations 
in  this  series  which  fall  within  the  limits  of  concentration  covered 
by  the  other  two  series  check  well  with  them  would  indicate  that 
the  temperature  ta  these  series  was  not  seriously  different  from 
that  assumed  (23  to  26°).  As  we  do  not  have  in  the  case  of  so- 
dium chloride  the  relatively  large  heat  of  dilution  which  is  found 
with  the  other  two  salts,  the  only  factor  tending  to  raise  the  tem. 
perature  unduly  was  the  heat  of  the  hands,  and  the  effect  seem 
to  have  been  negligible. 

UDetenninations  of  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  equilibrium 
showed  that  this  is  a  much  greater  factor  than  in  the  case  of  the 
other  two  salts.  This  will  be^'discussed  in  detail  under  the  next 
head. 
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Figure  16 
Upper  and  Lowbe  Ceitical  Soltjtion  Tempehatdrbs  in  the  System: 
Potassium  Carbonate,  Normal  Propyl  Alcohol,  Water 

There  is  only  one  quadruple  point  in  this  system,  as  the  salt 
does  not  form  a  crystalline  hydrate  at  this  temperature.  The 
upper  layer  at  this  quadruple  point  contains  87.70%  propyl  al- 
cohol and  0.55%  salt  by  weight,  while  the  lower  layer  contains 
2.47%  propyl  alcohol  and  24.90%  salt.  The  saturated  aqueous 
salt  solution  contained  26.33%  of  salt.  The  precipitation  of  salt 
from  a  saturated  solution  by  addition  of  propyl  alcohol  has  been 
studied  by  Armstrong  and  Eyre  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  (A)  5^,  123) 
and  their  determinations  have  been  plotted  in  Figure  11  to  give 
the  line  joining  the  saturated  salt  solution  with  the  lower  layer 
at  the  quadruple  point. 

Parts  of  the  binodal  curves  for  the  three  systems  involving 
propyl  alcohol  have  been  drawn  in  rectangular  co-ordinates  in 
Figure  12.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  curves  are  in  general  parallel, 
but  the  curve  for  the  carbonate  lies  above  that  for  the  fluorijie 
at  concentrations  from  three  to  forty  grams  of  salt  per  100  gm. 
solvent,  and  below  it  for  concentrations  outside  these  limits. 
This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  condition  of  things  shown  in 
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Figure  17 
Isotherms  in  the  System:  Sodittm  Chloride,  Normal  Propyl  Alcohol, 

Water 


the  systems  involving  ethyl  alcohol  (Figure  3)  and  would  indicate 
that  the  relative  salting-out  power  of  different  salts  depends  to 
a  certain  extent  on  the  individual  substance  treated,  and  not, 
as  some  authors  have  stated,  entirely  upon  the  anion  and  cathion 
of  the  salt.  The  fact  that  sodium  chloride,  which  is  here  shown 
to  be  nearly  as  good  a  salting-out  agent  as  potassium  carbonate 
for  propyl  alcohol,  does  not  salt  out  ethyl  alcohol  at  all,  although 
it  is  relatively  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol,  is  another  indication 
that  we  cannot  reason  from  a  few  isolated  cases  to  form  a  general 
theory  of  the  salting-out  process. 


TEMPERATUHE    COEFFICIENTS    AND    CRITICAL    SOLTTTION 
TEMPERATURES 

By  the  critical  solution  temperature  of  a  mixture  we  imderstand 
that  temperature  at  which  the  solution  just  becomes  homogene- 
ous. We  may  then  distinguish  between  upper  and  lower  critical 
solution  temperatures,  according  as  warming  or  cooling  of  the 
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solution  at  that  temperature  produces  homogeneity.  For  tenary 
systems  a  general  theory  of  the  critical  solution  temperatures 
has  recently  been  given  by  Timmermans.  (Z.  Phys.  Chem., 
58,  129.)  He  considers  that  all  liquid  pairs  have  in  reality  both  an 
upper  and  a  lower  critical  solution  temperattire,  although  neither 
or  only  one  of  them  may  be  experimentally  reahzable.  For  the 
case  of  miscible  liquids,  such  as  those  studied  in  this  work,  he 
assumes  that  the  upper  critical  temperature  lies  below  the  lower 
critical  temperature,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  salt  has  the  effect 
of  either  raising  the  upper  critical  temperature  or  lowering  the 
lower  critical  temperature.  If  this  effect  is  great  enough,  the 
upper  critical  temperature  may  come  to  its  normal  position  above 
the  lower  critical  temperature,  and  we  have  the  possibihty  of  the 
formation  of  two  layers  (salting-out)  between  these  two  tem- 
peratures. 

The  theoretical  requirement  that  the  salt  be  insoluble  in  one 
of  the  pair  of  liqxiids  and  quite  soluble  in  the  other  in  order  to 
produce  separation,  does  not  seem  to  be  rigidly  necessary.  It 
has  been  shown  in  this  work  that  while  potassium  carbonate  salts 
out  methyl  alcohol,  it  dissolves  to  the  extent  of  over  6  gms.  per 
100  gms.  solvent  in  the  absolute  alcohol,  and  in  some  of  the  other 
cases  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  the  alcohol  is  not  small.  But  in 
all  cases  the  solubility  in  alcohol  containing  some  water  is  fairly 
small;  it  appears  then  that  the  theoretical  statement  should  refer 
only  to  the  solubility,  of  the  salt  in  mixtures  containing  a  large 
excess  of  either  component,  and  not  to  the  pure  hquids. 

For  the  system:  potassiiun  carbonate,  ethyl  alcohol,  water, 
Cuno  (Ann.  Physik,  26, 346)  has  shown  that  the  different  isotherms 
representing  the  binodal  cmve  all  cross  at  or  near  the  plait-point, 
and  this  point  would  then  be  independent  of  the  temperature 
and  a  solution  at  this  point  would  not  cloud  (become  inhomoge- 
neous)  on  either  warming  or  cooling.  Solutions  containing  more 
alcohol  than  this  critical  solution  will  cloud  on  cooling  but  remain 
clear  on  heating,  (i.  e.,  are  at  their  upper  critical  temperatvire) 
while  those  with  less  alcohol  cloud  on  warming  but  remain  clear 
on  cooling  (are  at  their  lower  critical  temperature). 

A  similar  phenomenon  in  the  system:  dextrose,  water,  acetone, 
hasf^been  described  by  Krug  and  McElroy  (J.  Analyt.  Appl. 
Chem.,  1892,  6,  153,  188);  and  Traube  and  Neuberg  (Z.  Phys. 
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Figure  18 
Uppeb   and    Lower   Critical    Solution   Temperatures   at   Constant 
Salt  Content,  in  the  System:  SoDroM  Chloride,  Normal 
Proptl  Alcohol,  Water 

Chem.,  1887,  1,  509)  in  the  eystem:  ammoniuin  sulphate,  ethyl 
alcohol,  water,  have  found  that  the  upper  layer  of  two  con- 
jugate solutions  is  always  at  its  upper  critical  solution  tempera- 
ture and  the  lower  one  at  its  lower  critical  temperature. 

But'Cuno  also  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  lower  ones  of  certain 
conjugate  solutions,  while  they  were  at  their  lower  critical  tem- 
perature at  25°,  an  upper  critical  temperature  could  also  be  found 
above  this.  Thus  with  a  solution  containing  35.19%  of  carbonate 
by  weight,  the  solution  was  inhomogeneous  between  25  and  42°, 
while  another  solution  containing  32.85%  of  the  salt  was  inhomo- 
geneous between  25  and  51°.      A  solution  with  21.16%  salt  was 
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clear  below  25°,  but  cloudy  from  that  point  up  to  80°,  which  was 
as  high  as  it  could  be  tested.  Therefore,  with  increasing  salt 
content  in  the  upper  layer,  the  temperature  interval  between 
the  upper  and  lower  critical  temperatures  increases,  as  does  also 
the  alcohol  content  of  the  solution.  However,  Snell  (J.  Phys. 
Chem.,  1898,  2,  457)  showed  that  a  solution  containing  16.8% 
carbonate,  16.8%  alcohol,  and  66.4%  water  had  a  lower  critical 
solution  temperature  of  40°  and  an  upper  one  of  70°.  This  is 
very  close  to  the  plait-point  as  given  by  Cuno  (30  gms.  alcohol, 
22.5  gms.  carbonate,  and  100  gms.  water,  or  14.75%  carbonate) 
and  would  tend  to  throw  doubt  on  the  latter's  statement.  These 
determinations  have  been  plotted  in  Figure  13,  the  two  temper- 
atiu'es  at  which  the  solution  just  clears  being  joined.  The  plait- 
point  is  also  indicated,  and  the  apparent  locus  of  the  upper  crit- 
ical temperature  for  solutions  having  a  lower  critical  tempera- 
ture of  25°. 

In  Figure  14  will  be  found  plotted  the  results  we  obtained  for 
points  on  the  isotherms  at  temperatures  of  7.6  and  13.6°,  and  the 
general  course  of  the  isotherm  for  25°.  This  was  the  upper  one 
of  a  pair  of  conjugate  solutions,  and  the  isotherms  therefore 
represent  upper  critical  temperatures. 

In  the  system:  potassium  fluoride,  ethyl  alcohol,  water,  no 
previous  work  has  been  done.  Quahtative  determinations  which 
we  have  made  indicate  that  the  isotherms  he  very  close  together, 
and  the  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  binodal  curve  is  small. 
Several  homogeneous  solutions  were  heated  nearly  to  boihng  and 
cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture  without  noticeable  clouding,  while 
one  or  two  showed  a  trace  of  separation. 

In  the  system:  potassiimi  carbonate,  methyl  alcohol,  water, 
B.  de  Bruyn,  (Z.  Phys.  Chem.,  32,  63)  by  determining  the  location 
of  the  quadruple  point  (vapor,  two  hquids,  hydrate)  at  various 
temperatures,  has  concluded  that  as  the  temperature  is  lowered, 
the  composition  of  the  two  hquid  layers  at  the  quadruple  point 
becomes  more  nearly  ahke,  until  at  about-  35°,  they  become  iden- 
tical, hence  below  this  temperature  the  liquid  can  exist  in  but 
one  phase,  i.  e.,  this  is  the  lower  hmit  of  the  lower  critical  solution 
temperature.  He  does  not  flnd  that  the  isotherms  in  this  system 
cross  at  all.     It  thus  appears  that  the  crossing  of  the  isotherms 
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at  the  plait-point  is  not  a  necessary  condition  in  all  systems. 

The  three  systems  involving  propyl  alcohol  have  never  been 
studied  before,  and  it  was  here  that  the  influence  of  the  temper- 
ature appeared  to  be  the  greatest.  In  the  system  containing 
potassium  fluoride,  at  a  content  of  about  21  gms.  per  100  gms.  sol- 
vent, cooling  the  solution  from  25.6  to  — 3°  increased  the  amount 
of  propyl  alcohol  dissolved  from  2.57  to  3.35  gms.  per  100  gms. 
solvent.  Points  on  the  isotherms  for  several  different  temper- 
atures were  determined,  and  are  plotted  in  Figure  15.  In  the  same 
system,  with  a  solution  near  the  alcoholic  end  of  the  binodal  curve 
(fluoride  0.533,  water  29.93  and  propyl  alcohol  70.07  gms.  per  100 
gms.  solvent)  a  lower  critical  solution  temperature  of  27°  and  an 
upper  one  of  41.5°  could  be  clearly  found. 

In  the  system:  potassium  carbonate,  propyl  alcohol,  water, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  temperature  chang- 
es on  the  solubility  of  the  alcohol  in  solutions  having  a  constant 
salt  content.  One  of  the  solutions  left  from  a  determintion  of 
the  binodal  curve  was  taken,  its  upper  and  lower  critical  solution 
temperatures  determined,  and  an  aqueous  carbonate  solution 
of  the  same  strength  made  up.  Small  weighed  portions  of  the 
latter  were  added,  and  the  critical  solution  temperatures  deter- 
mined. The  results  are  plotted  on  Figure  16.  In  an  attempt  to 
get  another  similar  but  more  extended  curve,  more  salt  was  added, 
the  solution  cooled  to  — 12°,  and  water  added  in  small  portions 
with  shaking.  As  the  water  warmed  the  solution,  it  was  cooled 
after  each  addition,  but  it  was  noticed  at  one  point,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  the  water  partly  cleared  up  the  solution,  but  the  cooling 
clouded  it  again.  Suspecting  the  presence  of  another  upper 
critical  temperature,  the  solution  was  removed  from  the  freezing 
mixture,  and  allowed  to  warm  up.  At  -10°  the  solution  cleared 
completely,  but  cooling  for  a  fraction  of  a  degree  produced  copious 
cloudiness.  Careful  examination  failed  to  discover  any  separa- 
tion of  solid,  so  this  appears  to  be  a  genuine  upper  critical  tem- 
perature. On  warming  this  solution  to  60°,  no  separation  was 
found.  Upon  now  cooling  to  25°,  over  18  gms.  of  the  alcohol 
had  to  be  added  to  produce  a  separation  into  layers,  showing  that 
in  this  case  the  solution  was  imsaturated  with  respect  to  propyl 
alcohol  at  room  temperature.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  comparison 
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with  the  binodal  curve  showed  the  solution  to  contain  5%  less 
alcohol  than  was  required  to  saturate  it  at  25°.  This  solution, 
after  adding  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of  alcohol,  waa  found 
to  have  a  lower  critical  solution  temperature  of  23.5°,  and  an 
upper  critical  temperature  of  57.6°.  Upon  now  cooling  below  the 
lower  critical  solution  temperature,  a  second  upper  critical  solu- 
tion temperature  was  found  in  exactly  the  same  place  as  before, 
viz.,  10°.  This  is  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  theory  thus 
far  developed,  and  it  seemed  best  to  leave  this  work  to  be  continued 
later  after  procuring  a  supply  of  purer  alcohol,  so  that  the  influence 
of  any  possible  impurities  might  be  eliminated.  These  results 
have  also  been  plotted  in  Figure  16. 

The  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  equilibrium  in  the  case 
of  propyl  alcohol  and  sodiima  chloride  is  larger  than  in  any  other 
case  here  studied.  A  series  of  points  on  isotherms  for  various 
temperatures  were  determined  and  are  plotted  with  the  binodal 
curve  in  Figure  11.  The  course  of  the  isotherms  at  these  tempera- 
tures is  indicated  in  Figure  17. 

Some  experiments  were  also  performed  with  solutions  contain- 
ing more  alcohol  and  less  salt,  both  upper  and  lower  critical  solu- 
tion temperatures  being  obtained.  After  making  corrections  for 
the  variation  of  the  salt  content,  the  results  plotted  in  Figure  18 
were  obtained.  This  represents  graphically  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature on  the  solubility  of  the  alcohol  in  solutions  of  a  constant 
salt  content  (2.280  gms.  per  100  gms.  solvent).  Here  as  in  the 
system:  potassium  carbonate,  propyl  alcohol,  water,  some  of  the 
upper  isotherms  coincide  with  some  of  the  lower  ones. 

SUMMARY 

Six  ternary  systems  of  the  class  salt-alcohol-water  have  been 
investigated,  and  the  complete  ciu^es  for  each  worked  out  and 
drawn.  In  those  which  involve  hydrated  salts  it  is  shown  that 
the  solubility  of  the  salt  is  greater  in  absolute  alcohol  than  when 
the  alcohol  is  diluted  with  a  small  amount  of  water:  in  general, 
the  solubility  is  about  the  same  in  absolute  alcohol  as  in  60-70% 
alcohol. 

A  new  method  for  the  determination  of  ethyl  alcohol  has  been 
worked  out,  and  the  results  indicate  that  it  is  accurate  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  a  small  amount  of  methyl  alcohol,  if  properly  conducted. 

It  is  shown  for  the  first  time  that  potassium  fluoride  has  a  very 
strong  salting-out  power  for  alcohols,  and  that  its  saturated  solu- 
tion is  a  better  drying  agent  than  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate,  as  it  has  a  lower  vapor  pressure.  The  anhydrous  salt 
itself  is  a  good  dehydrating  agent,  and  more  rapid  than  potassium 
carbonate  on  account  of  its  greater  solubility  in  organic  liquids, 
at  least  in  the  alcohols  here  studied.  It  is  also  unique  among 
drying  agents  of  its  class  in  the  large  per  cent  of  water  it  will 
take  up,  to  form  the  lowest  hydrate. 

A  few  experiments  on  the  effect  of  temperature  changes  on  the 
position  of  the  binodal  curve  in  the  systems  studied,  show  this 
influence  to  be  very  varjdng  in  quantity.  Both  upper  and  lower 
critical  solution  temperatures  were  obtained  in  the  same  solution 
in  several  cases,  and  apparently  in  one  of  the  systems  there 
exists  a  second  upper  critical  temperatiure  below  the  lower  critical 
temperature. 
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In  a  recent  paper^  presented  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
at  its  May  meeting,  1912, 1  applied  a  new  molecular  thermody- 
namic theorem  to  test,  theoretically,  the  degree  of  polymerisation 
of  liquid  substances.  The  dynamic  basis  of  the  theorem  indepen- 
dently of  its  thermodynamic  implications,  may  be  concisely 
stated  as  follows: 

The  attractive  forces  which  maintain  a  substance  in  the  free  liquid 
phase  are  just  numericdUy  egucU  to  the  pressure  the  same  substance 
would  exert,  were  it  a  perfect  gas,  at  the  same  temperature  and  density. 

The  thermodynamic  significance  of  this  theorem  lies  in  its 
furnishing  the  force  function  which  may  be  applied  in  all  isother- 
mal changes  of  phase  between  liquid  and  vapor.  From  the  funda- 
mental equation  for  work,  IF  =-  /  F  d«,  we  may  always,  theoretically, 

find  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  work  when  F  can  be  expressed  as  a 
function  of  s,  the  displacement.  When  this  function  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  pressure  and  volume  the  above  theorem  leads  directly 

to  the  conclusion  that /Pdi>=«k /— ,  which  follows  because  it 

implies  that  the  force,  whether  attractive,  or  exerting  a  pressure, 
is  always  proportional  to  the  number  of  molecules  acting  on  or 
through  unit  area.  If  we  ignore  the  difference  in  sign,  which  alone 
distinguishes  an  attraction  from  a  pressure,  the  force  function 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  perfect  gas.  A 
number  of  experimental  facts  and  theoretical  reasons  were 
advanced  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  theoretical  applications 
made.    For  details  the  former  papers  (loc.  cU.)  may  be  consulted. 

•Jour.  Pbys.  Cbem.  16, 466  (1912). 
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However,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  theorem  to  which  attention 
never  has  been  directed,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware;  but  as  it 
has  special  significance  in  connection  with  polymerization  as  the 
fundamental  source,  of  liquid  stability  it  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  estimates  of  the  degree  of  polymerization. 

POLYMERIZATION    AND    LIQUID    STABILITY 

Probably  the  first  impression  made  on  most  minds  by  the  bare 
statement  of  the  equality  of  the  attractive  and  pressure  relation 
of  molecules  contained  in  the  above  dynamical  theorem  is  one  of 
instability.  If  the  forces  are  so  delicately  balanced  whence  comes 
the  liquid  stability  with  which  we  are  all  familiar?  Why  should 
the  forces  be  just  equal  arid  not-  more  or  less?  In  a  vague  sort 
of  way  the  molecules  are  generally  regarded  as  held  by  some 
powerful  attraction  represented  by  thousands  of  atmospheres. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  on  reflection  that  the  whole  attraction  cannot 
exceed  the  silm  of  its  parts  or,  that  the  attraction  per  unit  area  can- 
not exceed  the  sum  of  the  pressures  of  the  separate  molecules  acting 
in  one  direction  through  any  element  of  area.  The  tension  in  a 
spring  is  measured  by  the  pull  on  one  end  not  by  the  sum  of  the 
pulls  on  the  two  ends.  Likewise  the  force  should  be  measured  by 
the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  normal  to  one  side  of  an  element 
of  area.  This  is  what  we  call  pressure  and  is  what  we  should 
regard  as  the  attraction  also,  since  it  is  just  sufficient  to  neutralize 
any  pressure  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  view  leads  to  the 
preceding  theorem.  The  mathematically  inclined  may  also 
doubtless  reach  the  same  conclusion  through  the  appUcation  of 
D'Alembert's  principle  tq  a  moving  system  of  molecules. 

THE     SOUECE     OF     LIQUID     STABILITY 

.  Since  the  molecular  forces  in  a  free  liquid  must  be  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium  and  the  molecules  are  all  relatively  in  motion  with 
the  same  average  speed  of  translation  that  they  would  have  at 
that  temperature  were  they  perfectly  gaseous,  it  is  at  once  obvious 
that  any  greater  force  than  that  specified  in  the  theorem  would 
drive  at  least  some  of  the'  molecules  into  contact,  or  union,  and 
thus  destroy  their  relatively  free  motion.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
any  less  attractive  force  than  that  just  sufficient  to  hold  the 
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molecules  at  the  proper  average  distance  would  allow  at  least 
some  molecules  to  escape  and  thus  cool  the  remaining  Uquid. 
Let  us  call  the  union  of  two  or  more  exactly  similar  molecules  to 
form  one,  polymerization  and  the  heat  given  out  by  the  union, 
the  heat  of  polymerization.  (Since  by  Maxwell's  law  the  average 
kinetic  energy  of  translation  is  independent  of  the  mass,  such 
union  must  either  increase  the  average  energy  per  molecule  of  the 
system,  or  the  system  must  give  out  heat.)  With  this  in  mind  the 
part  played  by  the  polymerization  in  producing  stability  in  the 
phase  equilibrium  is  manifest.  The  union,  or  coalescence,  of  mole- 
cules must  raise  the  average  temperature  of  the  remaining  molecules 
and  the  escape  of  free  vapor  molecules  must  lower  the  average 
temperature  by  permitting  additional  molecules  to  de-polymerize. 
In  consequence  of  this  relation  of  polymerization  to  heat,  the 
stability  of  the  system  of  balanced  forces  which  would  otherwise  be 
unstable,  is  maintained,  so  that  the  actual  number  of  molecules 
can  be  disturbed,  or  changed,  only  by  a  transfer  of  energy  in  the 
form  of  heat  or  work,  to  or  from  the  liquid.  The  polymerization 
thus  performs  the  function  of  a  "source  and  sink"  of  heat  energy 
and  renders  possible  a  stable  equilibrium  of  freely  moving  independent 
molecules  acted  on  by  attractive  forces,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  hypothetical  repulsion. 

HESOLUTION     OF    THE     HEAT     OF    VAPORIZATION     INTO     COMPO- 
NENTS 

During  an  isothermal  change  of  phase  from  the  vapor  to  the 
liquid  phase,  heat  must  be  removed  from  the  system  of  molecules 
in  order  to  permit  of  the  change.  This  heat,  as  we  have  seen, 
must  consist  of  two  parts,  first — the  heat  of  polymerization  due 
to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  molecules,  and  secondly — ^the 
heat  equivalent  of  the  work  due  to  all  the  forces  acting  during 
the  process.  It  is  easily  seen  that  these  two  separate  sources  of 
the  heat  of  vaporization,  L,  may  be  regarded  separately  and  treated 
as  independent  of  each  other  provided  we  are  able  to  estimate  the 
work  due  to  the  forces  concerned.  This  we  are  able  to  do  in  the 
case  of  isothermal  processes,  by  applying  the  theorem  previously 
given,  since  the  force  at  any  instant  depends  upon  the  nimiber 
of  free  molecules  independent  of  polymerization.     (The  "force" 
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is  to  be  understood  as  independent  of  whether  due  to  an  external 
pressure  or  internal  attraction.)  Suppose  we  have  N  molecules 
occupying  a  volume  F  at  a  temperature  T.  Now  suppose  the 
volume  to  be  decreased  isothermally  during  which  the  heat  L 
is  given  out  and  the  combined  external  and  internal  forces  do  the 
amount  of  work  W  and  the  number  of  molecules  is  diminished 
by  an  amount  n,  the  n  molecules  uniting  with  others,  so  that  the 
number  becomes  iV-re.  From  Maxwell's  law  and  the  principle  of 
conservation,  using  the  same  tmits  for  heat  and  work: 

W  +  iNmiui^=L  +  \  (N-n)  rrm^ 
where  L  is  the  heat  given  out  during  the  isothermal  process. 
By  Maxwell's  law  \m\U^  =  \7rViV/i=\7n'\i^,  therefore 

L-W=\nmu^=H,  or  L  =  W'{-E 
where  H  is  the  heat  of  polymerization  due  to  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  molecules  occurring  during  the  isothermal  change 
from  a  vapor  to  a  liquid. 

A  General  Method  of  Finding  the  Relative  Polymerization  of  two 
Liquids 

At  the  time  the  previous  paper  was  written  it  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  do  more  than  to  show  that  all  the  Uquids  examined  (many 
of  which  are  regarded  as  non-associated,'  or  as  consisting  of  simple 
vapor  molecules)  are  according  to  the  present  theory,  considerably 
polymerized.  For  the  details  of  the  theory  and  method  of  com- 
putation the  former  paper  may  be  consulted.    The  quantities  H 

and  W  and  the  ratio  r= —  were  foimd  for  thirteen  different 

W 

Uquids  of  various  different  chemical  types,  but  except  in  the  case 

of  water  no  estimate  of  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  liquid  to 

the  vapor  molecule  could  be  made,  for  no  method  of  general  appU- 

cation  for  such  purpose  had  been  fotmd.     Since  then,  however, 

further  study  of  the  subject  has  shown  how  the  theory  may  be 

apphed  and  used  to  determine  the  relative  molecular  weights  of 

the  Uquid  and  vapor  phases  of  any  other  liquid  substance  when 

these  values  are  known  for  any  one  substance  which  may  be  used 

as  a  standard  of  comparison.    In  the  case  of  water,  as  previously 

mentioned,  it  was  possible,  from  certain  available  experimental 

iNemst.  Thearetische  Chemie.  6te  Auf.  282  (1909). 
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data,  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  relative  molecular  weights 
of  the  liquid  and  the  vapor  as  lying  between  2.5  and  1.9  at  0°C. 
The  minimimi  value,  1.9  at  0°C.,  agrees  with  the  value  found  by 
van  der  Waals*  from  entirely  different  considerations.  In  an  early 
paper,  W.  Ramsay  and  J.  Shields,*  from  surface  tension  experi- 
ments, found  a  value  lying  between  3  and  4;  but  in  a  later  paper, 
Dr.  Ramsay*  reduced  this  estimate  to  1.707  for  water  at  0°C. 

For  the  present  paper  the  polymerization  of  water  has  been 
computed  and  tabulated  at  intervals  of  20°  from  0°  to  200°C., 
and  will  be  used  later  as  a  standard  of  comparison  in  computing 
the  relative  polymerization  of  the  remaining  dozen  liquids  dis- 
cussed in  the  previous  paper.  The  method  will  be  found  to  be 
a  perfectly  general  one  and  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  use 
of  water  as  a  standard.  When  any  other  substance  becomes 
better  known  than  water  it  may  be  used  instead  of  water. 

Let  us  consider  any  two  substances  Si  and  Si  of  which  the  mole- 
cular weights  as  vapor  and  also  the  values  L  and  W  previously 
explained,  are  known.  Let  m  represent  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  vapor  and  m'  the  molecular  weight  of  the  liquid,  Hi  and  H2 
the  heats  of  polymerization,  where  H=L—W.  The  values  L 
and  H  refer  to  one  gram  of  the  substance.  Hm  will  then  represent 
the  heat  of  polymerization  of  a  gram  mol  and  must  be  proportional 
to  the  nimiber  of  molecules  that  unite  with  others  to  form  complex 
ones.    Hence  we  have  generally 

Himi_ni  (A) 

m' 
The  quantity  we  wish  to  find  is  —  which  for  brevity  will  be 

m 

written  x. 

Since  the  total  mass  of  n  molecules  is  imchanged  by  polymeriza- 
tion we  must  have  in  the  two  cases 

nmi  =  n'im'i  and  nm^=n'im'i 
where  n'  represents  the  number  of  molecules  of  liquid.    But 

n—ni=n'i  and  n—rui  =  n'2 
hence 

'Zeit.  phys.  Chem.  IS,  715  (1894). 
•Zeit.  phys.  Chem.  IS,  433  (1893). 
•Zeit.  phys.  Chem.  IB,  115  (1894). 
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,       , ,  m'l     ,  .  m'2 

n  =  (n-ra  1)  —  =  {n—n2)  — 

mi  mi 

By  substitution  and  elimination  we  get  finally 

a;i— 1 

H^nh       a;2— 1 

a^ 

where  all  the  quantities  are  supposed  to  be  known  except  x^, 

that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  liquid  to  the  vapor  molecule 

of  the  substance  investigated  at  the  specified  temperature,  the 

value  of  Xi,  however,  depending  upon  the  value  Xi,  of  the  liquid 

supposed  known. 

The  method  of  finding  the  value  of  x  for  water  was  given  in 

detail  in  the  former  paper  (loc.  cit.)  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  above  method  to  be  strictly  applicable  must  be  used  for  the 

m' 
same  temperatures.    Hence  the  value  of  a;= —  for  water  was  first 

found  for  each  20°  from  0°  to  200°C.  and  tabulated  in  the  accom- 
panying Table  I.  The  value  of  L  at  the  different  temperatures 
was  found  by  applying  Clausius'  formula  L  =  607  — .7t  as  being 
sufficiently  accurate  although  it  probably  is  not  very  reliable  for 
high  temperatures.  The  specific  volumes  for  liquid  and  vapor 
water  (saturated  vapor)  were  taken  from  Winkelmann,i  Matthies- 
sen's  values  for  the  fiquid  being  used  from  0°  to  100°  and  the  table 
of  Waterston  for  values  from  100°  to  200°.  Battelli's  values  of 
the  specific  volumes  of  the  vapor  were  used  except  for  the  tempera.- 
ture  160°  which  was  omitted.  The  value  307.3  was  taken  from  the 
table  of  Knoblauch,  Linde  and  Klebe  (p.  997).  The  remaining 
values  are  taken  from  the  author's  previous  paper. 

The  value  of  L  for  most  substances  are  most  accurately  known 
at  their  normal  boiling  points;  hence  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
standard  fiquid  covering  a  wide  range  of  temperatures.  Hence 
the  utility  of  the  water  table.  From  the  degree  of  accuracy  at 
present  possible  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  use  20°  intervals  in 
the  construction  of  the  table.  The  entire  data  are  given  in  the 
table  in  order  that  the  theory  and  results  may  be  conveniently 
checked  by  those  interested. 

iWiiikelmaim,  Handbuch  d.  Physik  III,  pp.  92-94,  996,  997. 
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TABLE  I 

Polymerization  op  Water,  —  (with  data) 

m 


Temp. 

Specific  Volumies 

Calories 

m' 

C. 

Liquid 

Vapor 

L 

W 

H 

m=* 

0 

204000 

607 

365.6 

241.4 

2.11 

20 

1.0018 

57730 

593 

351.7 

241.3 

2.02 

40 

1.0077 

19484 

579    • 

338.2 

240.8 

1.93 

60 

1.0170 

7650 

565 

325.5 

239.5 

1.86 

80 

1.0290 

3401 

551 

313.3 

237.7 

1.80 

100 

1.0432 

1667 

537 

301.5 

235.5 

1.75 

120 

1.0600 

893.1 

523 

290.0 

233.0 

1.70 

140 

1.0795 

511.4 

509 

278.6 

230.4 

1.63 

160 

1.1015 

307.3 

485 

266.0 

219. 

1.58 

180 

1.1268 

197.1 

471 

256.2 

214.8 

1.54 

200 

1.1578 

130.6 

457 

244.8 

212.2 

1.51 

Two  illustrative  examples  of  the  method  of  computation  will 
be  given  in  some  detail,  and  the  resiilts  of  the  computation  of 


the  remaining  twelve  substances  will  be  found  in  the  coliunn 


m 
m ' 

The  data  for  the  computations  are  included  in  the  table  under 
appropriate  column  headings. 

Attention  was  called  in  the  previous  paper  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  into  accoimt  possible  polymerization  of  the  vapor  when 
determining  the  value  of  H=L—W  as  the  result  gives  only  the 
change  in  the  polymerization;  but  in  the  case  of  acetic  acid  I 
failed  to  profit  by  my  own  warning  and  used  the  theoretical  mole- 
cular weight  60  instead  of  the  actual  which  is  about  97  according 
to  its  vapor  density.  The  result  was  a  value  much  too  low  and 
is  corrected  in  the  present  table. 

m' 
The  following  table  gives  data  and  values  of  —  for  all  the  sub- 
stances for  which  I  could  obtain  the  necessary  experimental 
data. 


[tol. 

TABLE  11 

Ttimp. 

Calories 

Mol. 

Substanee 

TO^ 

C. 

L 

W 

H 

Wt. 

m 

Benzene 

80 

93.5 

51.3 

42.2 

77.4 

1.51 

Carbon     tet- 

rachloride 

20 

Al.l 

28.6 

22.5 

153.7 

1.61 

Carbon     tet- 

' 

rachloride 

77 

44.3 

25.1 

19.2 

153.7 

1.42 

Carbon  bisul- 

phide 

'  20 

88.0 

52.9 

35.1 

75.5 

1.40 

Ethyl      ether 

35 

90. 

44.3 

45.7 

73.6 

1.59 

Methyl     for 

mate 

31:8 

110 

60.4 

49.6 

59.6 

1.52 

Methyl     pro- 

pionate 

79.7 

89 

44.3 

44.7 

87.4 

1.66 

Ethyl  acetate 

77. 

92.7 

43.9 

48.8 

87.4 

1.75 

Propyl      ace- 

tate 

140 

83.2 

39.4 

43.8 

101.3 

1.71 

Methyl    alco- 

hol 

66 

262.0 

134.0 

128.0 

31.8 

1.78 

Ethyl  alcohol 

78.4 

216.4 

91.6 

124.9 

46. 

2.48 

Propyl     alco- 

hol 

97.4 

166.3 

71.8 

94.5 

60. 

2.35 

Acetic  acid 

118 

97. 

47.2 

49.8 

97. 

1.905 

Water 

0 

606.5 

363. 

240.5 

18. 

2.11 

Water 

100 

537 

300 

237. 

1.75 

Let  us  take  ethyl  alcohol  as  the  first  example.  Its  boiling  point 
78°  is  near  enough  to  80°  to  allow  us  to  use  the  data  of  water  at 
80°.  Taking  the  necessary  data  from  the  tables  we  have  for 
alcohol  at  78° 

Xi-1 

Htwh      xi       237.7X18     -^    :444 

BtVH "  x*-l        125X46 " "^^^ °x,.l " ' '  "^ ~ ^^^ 
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For  acetic  acid  at  118°  we  may  use  water  at  120° 
233X18    .868=^1?.  •.x.  =  1.9 


49.8X97  xrl 

X2 

In  this  case  since  the  vapor  was  abready  1.6X60  and  underwent 
a  further  increase  of  1.9  the  total  increase  or  actual  liquid  molecule 
is  1.6X1.9=3.1. 

CONCLTTSION 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  functional  part  played  by 
polymerization  in  maintaining  equilibrium  stability.  The  current 
impression  that  there  exist  immense  internal  pressures  in  liquids 
may  conveniently  be  abandoned.  They  are  dynamically  impossi- 
ble and  otherwise  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Unless  we  abandon 
entirely  the  Newtonian  mechanics  and  the  principle  of  D'Alembert 
the  inwardly  directed  pressure  cannot  exceed  the  outwardly 
directed  reaction,  in  a  system  of  freely  moving  particles. 

A  very  obvious  objection  that  will  no  doubt  be  made  at  once 
by  some  physical  chemists  is,  that  the  assumption  of  the  perfect 
gas  law  as  the  law  of  force  is  imverifiable  by  experiment  and  is 
"too  theoretical."  The  first  reply  to  this  objection  should  be 
that  "the  perfect  gas  law"  actually  assumed  is  entirely  different 
from  assuming  that  a  given  substance  acts  like  a  perfect  gas  or 
that  it  may  be  treated  as  a  perfect  gas  because  the  internal  attrac- 
tions are  negligible.  The  fundamental  assumption  that  is  made 
is  one  that  is  supported  by  the  universally  accepted  principles 
of  dynamics;  and  that  is  that  the  force  of  attraction  which  dimin- 
ishes a  pressure  must  be  numerically  equal,  but  opposite  in  sign, 
to  the  diminution  in  pressure  produced  by  it.  The  direction  of 
the  action  can  have  no  influence  on  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
performed  by  it.  So  far  as  work  is  concerned  it  is  immaterial 
whether  it  be  done  by  a  push  or  a  pull  or  by  a  combined  push 
and  pull;  and  if  the  only  effect  of  a  pull  is  to  diminish  the  push 
required  and  we  know  how  much  push  would  be  required  if  there 
were  no  pull,  then  we  may  assimae  all  push  or  all  pull  at  pleasiu:e 
without  affecting  the  computed  amount  of  the  work  due  to  the 
forces  concerned.     The  heat  equivaleni  of  work  done  by  forces  is 
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entirely  independent  of  the  rmture  of  the  body  upon  which  the  work 
is  done. 

A  second  reply  might  be:  Suppose  we  admit  that  the  funda- 
mental assumptions  are  erroneous.  Then  the  difficulty  would 
be  to  explain  the  remarkable  consistency  of  the  results  obtained 
and  the  practical  agreement  in  many  ways  with  the  best  results 
obtained  by  other  methods.  The  values  obtained  for  water  are, 
of  course,  only  a  first  approximation,  but  the  relative  values  ob- 
tained, also  depend  upon  the  theoretically  determined  heat  of 
polymerization.  This  is  the  fundamental  basisTof  the  whole 
theory;  and  the  remarkable  consistency  of  the  results  obtained 
would  be  even  more  wonderful  considered  as  a  system  of  accident- 
ally balanced  errors  than  as  the  "workings  of  a  law.  of  Nature." 


THE     RELATION     BETWEEN     THE     POTENTIAL     OF 

LIQUID  AMALGAM    CELLS    AND    THE 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 

AMALGAM 

By  Joel   H.   Hildebkand 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  PhUiad^phia,  Pa. 

In  1891  G.  Meyer  published  his  well-known  research^  on  the 
molecular  weights  of  certain  metals  as  determined  by  the  potential 
of  amalgam  cells,  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  metals  investi- 
gated dissolved  in  mercury  as  atoms.  In  1902  Haber''  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Meyer's  measurements  do  not  decide 
between  the  case  of  a  metal  dissolved  in  mercury  as  single  atoms 
and  that  of  a  hydrargyrate  of  the  composition  MHgn,.  By  cal- 
culating the  osmotic  work  necessary  to  transfer  the  solute  from 
one  amalgam  to  the  other  on  the  assumption  of  a  hydrargyrate 
being  formed,  he  showed  how  the  ordinary  formula  must  be 
modified,  and  calculated  the  extent  of  the  effect  on  the  potential. 
However,  as  the  amalgams  become  more  concentrated  an  addi- 
tional and  uncertain  cause  of  deviation  arises  in  the  inexactness  of 
the  gas-laws  as  applied  to  osmotic  pressure  except  at  great  dilu- 
tion. Hence  it  is  unsafe  to  refer  to  the  formation  of  hydrargy- 
rates  all  deviations  from  the  simple  concentration  formula, 

nEF  =  ET  In—. 

Haber  proceeds  to  show  that  an  exact  expression  can  be  given 
only  in  terms  of  vapor  pressure,  and,  by  analogy  with  the  equation 
applied  by  Dolezalek'  to  the  lead  accumulator,  gives  the  equation, 


nEF 


/  f""  PA 

=RT(w2lnp2— wilnpi—  I  Inpdw  +  mln— I 


In  this  expression  n  denotes  the  valence  of  the  dissolved  metal, 
E,  the  e.m.f.;  F  the  Faraday  equivalent,  R  the  gas-constant, 

'Zeit.  phys.  Chem.  7,  477  (1891). 

•Ibid.  4i,  399  (1902). 

•Zeit.  f.  Elektrochem.  4,  349  (1898). 
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T  the  absolute  temperature,  w  the  number  of  mols  of  solvent 
mercury  per  mol  of  solute,  p  the  pressure  of  mercury  vapor  over 
the  amalgams,  and  m  the  number  of  atoms  of  mercury  combined 
with  one  atom  of  the  solute  metal.  The  subscripts,  1  and  2  refer 
to  the  concentrated  and  dilute  amalgams  respectively. 

Now,  it  would  appear  from  this  equation  that  if  p  were  known 
as  a  function  of  w  the  expression  could  be  integrated  and  the  value 
of  m  determined  which  would  satisfy  measured  values  of  E.  The 
question  of  solvation  would  be  thus  settled  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  A  closer  examination  of  the  equation,  however,  shows 
that  the  value  of  m  caimot  be  so  determined,  and  that  a  method 
so  free  from  objection  for  the  determijiation  of  solvation  is  not 
involved  in  the  equation. 

If  N  denotes  the  number  of  mols  of  mercury  present,  including 
both  solvent  and  solvate  mercury,  then,  since 

Ni=wi  +  m,  and  N2=W2  +  m, 
the  equation  becomes, 

InpdN). 

Ni 

This  will  be  more  evident  if  the  expression  is  derived  directly, 
by  a  process  of  isothermal  distillation. 

Let  us  imagine  two  large  reservoirs  containing  concentrated 
and  dilute  amalgams,  I  and  II,  respectively.  We  can  transfer 
one  atom  of  the  solute  metal,  M,  from  I  to  II  electrically,  as  in  a 
concentration  cell,  whereby  the  work  nEF  would  be  gained.  The 
same  transfer  may  be  made  by  i'  othermal  distillation  as  follows. 

1.  Remove  from  1 1  mol  MHgm  together  with  the  corresponding 
solvent  mercury,  Ni  — m  mols.    This  requires  no  work. 

2.  Distill  into  this  portion  from  II  enough  mercury  vapor  to 
bring  it  to  the  same  concentration  as  the  amalgam  in  II.  The 
amount  distilled  is  (Na— m)  — (Ni— m),  or,  Ns  — Ni,  and  the  work 
done  is 

RT  /     Ini^dN. 

J   Ni      -p 

3.  The  separated  portion  is  now  of  the  same  concentration  as 
the  amalgam  in  II  and  is  added  to  it  without  doing  any  work. 
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4.  We  have  now  transfered  from  I  to  II  Ni— m  mols  of  solvent 
mercury  and  m  of  combined  mercury,  or  Ni  mols  altogether,  in 
addition  to  1  mol  of  the  metal  M.  To  make  the  process  equivalent 
to  the  electrical  transfer,  we  have  finally  to  distill  back  into  reser- 
voir I  Ni  mols  of  mercury,  doing  the  work, 

NiRThi?? 
Pi 
Equating  the  total  work  done  in  the  distillation  process  to  the 
electrical  work,  we  have, 

nEF=RT(Niln^+  fhil^dN)  =RT(N2hip2-Nihipi-  AnpdN). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  wherever  m  occurs  it  cancels  out,  and  so 
does  not  appear  in  the  final  equation. 
Now,  this  expression  can  be  still  further  simphfied  by  putting 


/  In  pdN  =  Nlnp-  /  Ndhip. 


whence  we  obtain  as  the  final  form, 

nEF=RT/Ndhip;  or  nEr  =  RT/  '^. 

7   Ni  7   Ni     P 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  potential  of  amalgam 
cells  should  be  imaffected  by  the  formation  of  hydrargyrates,  for 
though  m  does  not  appear  in  the  equation  as  given  it  is  involved 
in  any  expression  giving  p  as  a  function  of  N  which  we  may  use 
to  integrate  the  final  equation  for  e.m.f .  here  given  by  the  writer. 

We  will  now  show  how  this  equation  can  be  integrated  using 
the  vapor  pressure  law  to  take  into  accoimt  the  constitution  of 
the  amalgams  involved. 

Very  accurate  measiu'ements  of  the  potentials  of  amalgam 
cells  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  Harvard'  and  Princeton^ 
laboratories.  These  measurements  have  shown  that  the  gas-laws 
hold  acciirately  at  high  dilutions,  but  that  considerable  deviations 
occur  at  greater  concentrations,  the  direction  depending  upon  the 
solute  metal.     Thallium,  indimn  and  cadmium  give  potentials 

'Richards  and  Forbes,  Pub.  Carnegie  Inst.  No.  56,  and  Zeit.  phys.  Chem. 
68,  683  (1907).  Richards,  Wilson,  and  Garrod-Thomas,  Pub.  Carnegie  Inst. 
No.  118,  and  Zeit.  phys.  Chem.  72, 129, 165  (1909). 

•Hulett  and  DeLury,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  30,  1812  (1908).  Crenshaw,  J. 
phys.  Chem.  U,  158  (1910). 
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greater,  and  2dnc,  lead  and  tin  smaller  than  those  calculated  from 
the  simple  concentration  formula.  A  number  of  methods  of 
accounting  munerically  for  these  differences  are  used  by  Richards 
and  his  co-workers,  but  while  the  energy  changes  are  rather  well 
accounted  for  thermodynamically,  the  effect  of  polymerization 
or  solvation  is  merely  considered  qualitatively,  and  that  chiefly 
in  the  case  of  zinc,  showing  in  a  general  way  that  the  deviations 
are  in  the  direction  expected. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  dissolved  metal  forms  a  solvate  with 
the  mercury  of  the  general  formula  MHgm.  Then,  if  the  solution 
is  made  from  1  mol  of  M  and  N  mols  of  mercury,  the  solvent  mer- 
cury would  be  N— m  mols,  and  the  total  number  of  mols  would 
be  N— m  + 1.  Using  these  values  for  the  mol-fraction  of  mercury 
in  the  vapor  pressure  law,'  which  states  that  the  pressure  of  a 
component  over  of  a  mixture  is  proportional  to  its  mol-fraction 
in  the  mixture,  the  proportionality  constant  being  the  saturation 
pressure  of  the  pure  component  Po,  we  get  the  equation, 

N-m 

If  this  fimction  of  p  in  terms  of  N  is  used  to  integrate  the  general 

formula  deduced  above,  the  resulting  equation  is 

^    2.3026RTr    ,     Na-m     ,        ,,,     N^-m+n 

E  = mlog —  (m  — l)log— ^ . 

nF      L       ^Ni-m  ^Ni-m+lJ 

In  applying  this  formula  we  will  consider  the  case  of  thallium 
amalgams.  Freezing  point  data  have  furnished  definite  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  compound  TlHga  in  the  soUd  state.  In 
Table  I  are  given  the  results  of  Richards  and  Wilson^  on  the 
potential  of  thalhum  amalgams  at  30°  compared  with  the  results 
calculated  from  the  ordinary  concentration  equation  and  from 
thB  equation  just  given,  using  for  m  the  values  X,  2,  5,  and  6 
successively.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  m  =  2  improves  the 
agreement  with  the  measured  potentials  considerably,  a  much 
better  agreement  is  gotten  from  the  value  5  or  6. 

We  must  conclude  from  this  that  dilute  thallium  amalgams 
contain  the  compound  TIHge.  It  will  be  interesting  to  confirm 
this  by  means  of  measurements  of  vapor  pressure  of  thallium 
amalgams. 

'Cf .  preceding  paper. 
4.C. 
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TABLE  I 


N 

Potential  in  millivolts  at  30° 

%T1 

Observed 

Calculated  from 

c/c 

TlHg, 

TlHg. 

TlHg. 

1.8456 

54.2 

37.13 

32.78 

34.42 

36.60 

37.42 

0.5249 

193.5 

22.61 

21.61 

21.90 

22.32 

22.52 

0.2294 

443.5 

Let  us  now  apply  to  the  fundamental  equation  for  e.m.f.  the 
vapor  pressure  measurements  made  by  the  writer'  on  zinc  amal- 
gams. It  has  been  shown  that  the  vapor  pressures  of  zinc  amal- 
gams are  given  quite  accurately  by  the  equation, 

^^ 2N(K-F4) 

Po     N(K+8)-|-K-f-4H-\/(KN-|-K)2-|-4K(2N-|-l) 
where  K  is  the  equilibrium  constant  of  the  reaction, 

2Zn  =  Zn2, 
as  given  by  the  equation, 

/    l-2a  V    ..       a 


2a  y_ 
[-aJ 


K- 


VN-hl-a'  N-l-l-a' 
in  which  a  represents  the  number  of  mols  of  Znz  produced,  a  is 
gotten  in  terms  of  K  and  substituted  in  the  vapor  pressure  law 
which,  in  this  case,  is  expressed  as 

p  N 

Po~N-|-l-a' 
In  order  to  integrate  the  expression 

N2 
nEF  =  RT  I      Ndlup 


'  =  RT  I       1 

J  Ni 


we  can  write,  since  a  is  small  when  N  is  large,  a  condition  ful- 
filled in  the  e.m.f.  measurements  we  shall  use, 


—  =Ka. 

N 


>Cf.  preceding  paper. 
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If  the  value  K  =  0.50  holds  at  lower  temperatures  than 
p  N 

Po    N+1--  ' 

N 

and 

p  W 


Po     N2+N-2 
Using  this  equation  in  the  above  integration,  we  get  for  the 
e.m.f.  of  zinc  amalgams 

2.3026RT/3       IM:2__      I^-l) 

2F        V         Nx+2  Ni-1/ 

To  test  this  equation  we  have  both  the  measurements  of  Richards 
and  his  co-workers^  and  those  of  Crenshaw.^  Table  II  gives 
observations  of  Richards  and  Garrod-Thomas  on  the  potential 
of  the  most  concentrated  amalgams  used.  Compared  with  the 
observed  values  are  given  those  calculated  from  the  ratio  Ci/c2 
and  from  the  equation  just  derived  by  the  writer. 

In  Table  III  are  given  similar  figures  for  the  amalgams  meas- 
ured by  Crenshaw,  which  extend  to  much  higher  concentrations, 
where  the  deviations  from  the  gas-law  equation  are  very  great. 
Here  again,  however,  the  potentials  calculated  from  p  are  in 
excellent  agreement  with  the  observed  potentials,  the  slight 
deviations  being  in  the  direction  produced  by  the  simplifying 
assumptions  made  in  integration. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  value  of  K  obtained  at  300° 
should  apparently  remain  the  same  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  even  though  somewhat  unusual.  The 
constancy  of  K  is  borne  out  in  a  rather  imperfect  way  by  the  vapor 
pressure  measurements.  The  ration  p/po  seemed  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  temperature,  although  careful  measurements  of  this  ratio  at 
a  widely  differing  temperature  have  not  yet  been  made. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  finally,  that  even  though  it  were  shown 
that  the  experimental  values  of  the  relation  between  p  and  N 
are  not  due  to  association  of  zinc  atoms,  nevertheless,  the  course 
of  the  vapor  pressure  curve,  and  therefore  the  potentials  calculated 
from  it,  remain  the  same,  and  therefore  in  agreement. 

'l.C. 
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It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  equation  here  given 
by  the  writer  is  confirmed  by  the  behavior  of  zinc,  and  the  prob- 

TABLE  II 


N 

Potential  in  milli-volts.  30° 

%Zn 

Observed 

Calculated  from 

P 

Ci/C, 

0.900 
0.384 
0.234 

36.0 

84.9 

139.4 

10.18 
6.12 

10.18 
6.18 

11.13 
6.45 

TABLE  III 


grams   Zn 
grams  Hg 

N 

Potential  in  milli-volts.  25° 

Observed 

Calculated  from 

P 

Ci/C. 

2.20/100 

2.00/100 

1.8/100 

1.4/100 

1/100 

5/1000 

14.86 
16.36 
18.17 
23.35 
32.70 
65.37 

0.89 
0.94 
2.43 
3.54 
7.83 

0.87 
0.98 
2.48 
3.57 
7.93 

1.34 
1.35 
3.23 
4.32 
8.90 

able  behavior  of  thallium  amalgams.    The  writer  hopes  soon  to  be 
able  to  report  measurements  upon  thaUium  and  other  amalgams. 


THE  VAPOR  PRESSURE  OF  ZINC  AMALGAMS 

By  Joel  H.  Hildebband 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Among  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  science  must  be  reckoned 
the  discovery  and  application  of  the  laws  governing  dilute  solutions, 
which  may  be  grouped  under  the  general  idea  of  the  application  to 
solutions  of  the  Rule  of  Avogadro.  In  all  the  development  of 
chemistry  there  have  probably  been  no  principles  which  have 
proved  to  be  such  valuable  instruments  in  the  hands  of  investiga- 
tors. However,  the  increasing  deviations  from  these  laws  shown  as 
solutions  approach  ordinary  concentrations  have  produced  the 
conviction  that  Avogadro's  Rule  as  applied  to  solutions  must  be 
regarded  as  an  extrapolation,  and  that  a  more  exact  law,  applicable 
to  concentrated  solutions,  must  be  estabUshed.  The  Law  of 
Raoult  for  the  lowering  of  vapor  pressure,  annoimced  from  a  purely 
empirical  basis,  has  more  recently  received  the  theoretical  founda- 
tion and  experimental  proof  which  indicate  that  it  is  probably  the 
nearest  approach  that  we  possess  to  an  exact  law  of  a  perfect 
solution. 

The  problem  has  been  clearly  stated  and  its  solution  indicated 
by  Nernst  where  he  states,^  "wir  dtirfen  die  aktive  Masse  des 
Losungsmittels  proportional  der  Koncentration  des  von  ihm 
entsandten  Dampfes  setzen.  .  .  .  Dies  Resultat  ware  durch  kinet- 
ische  Betrachtungen  nicht  zu  erhalten  gewesen  imd  ist  auch  erst 
von  mir  auf  diesem  Wege  gefunden  worden.  Die  Thermodynamik 
vermag  uns  also  herin  weiter  zu  fiihren,  und  es  sei  betont,  dass 
bei  der  Behandlung  konzentrierter  Reaktionsgemische  sie  allein 
gegenwartig  die  theoretische  Fuhrung  zu  iibernehmen  im  stande 
ist,  waren  wir  im  Besitze  von  Regeln  iiber  die  Dampfdrucke 
beliebig  konzentrierter  Gemische,  so  wiirden  wir  die  Reaktionen 
solcher  Systeme  mit  der  gleichen  VoUstandigkeit  behandehi 
konnen  wie  diejenigen  verdiinnter  Losungen."  The  vapor  press- 
ure of  one  component  of  a  mixture  is  thus  the  direct  measure  of 
the  "active  mass"  of  the  component  in  the  mixture.     The  experi- 

•Theoretieche  Chemie,  6th  ed.,  p.  647. 
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mental  advantage  of  referring  active  mass  to  vapor  pressxire 
rather  than  to  osmotic  pressure,  for  example,  is  obvious. 

Now,  the  other  side  of  the  equation  involves  the  expression  of 
active  mass  in  terms  of  the  quantities  of  material  present.  This 
seems  possible  by  following  the  suggestion  originally  made  by 
Gibbs,  and  advocated  since  by  Plank,  van  Laar  and  others,  that 
the  active  mass  of  a  component  of  a  phase  is  proportional  to  its 
mol-fraction,  i.e.,  to  the  number  of  mols  of  the  component  divided 
by  the  total  number  of  mols  present.  Combining  this  with  the 
above  expression  of  Nernst,  we  have  the  law  that  the  vapor  pressure 
of  a  component  of  a  mixture  is  proportional  to  its  mol-fraction. 
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The  constant  of  proportionality  is  given  by  making  the  mol- 
fraction  1,  which  shows  it  to  be  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  substance 
in  the  pure  state,  that  is,  of  the  saturated  vapor.  The  value  of 
this  law  has  been  emphasized  by  a  number  of  authors  recently, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dolezalek,'  Lewis,^  MoUer,'  and 
Washburn.*  The  interesting  results  of  Dolezalek  in  determining 
the  constitution  of  liquid  mixtures  and  the  importance  of  a  reliable 
method  of  investigating  the  various  problems  of  association,  dis- 
sociation, and  solvation,  make,  as  Washburn  says,  the  gathering 
of  data  along  this  line  of  great  importance. 

This  study  of  the  vapor  pressure  of  amalgams  was  begun  with 
the  double  purpose  of  testing  the  vapor  pressure  law  upon  solutions 
differing  widely  in  physical  nature  from  the  organic  mixtures  to 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  applied,  and  also  of  attacking  the  general 
problem  of  metal  compounds  from  a  new  standpoint. 

While  the  compounds  of  the  metals  with  one  another  have  been 
largely  investigated  in  recent  years  by  thermal  analysis,  the  results 
so  obtained  allow  nothing  but  inference  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  liquid  phase.  The  well-defined  and  varying  physical  con- 
stants of  the  metals  promise  much  of  interest  as  a  result  of  a  thor- 
ough study  of  their  solutions  in  one  another.  The  natm-al  starting 
point  of  such  a  series  of  investigations  is  the  amalgams,  since  they 
are  liquid  at  not  too  extreme  temperatures,  and  have  measurable 
vapor  pressures,  allowing,  therefore,  their  investigation  by  means 
of  the  vapor  pressure  law.  The  pubhshed  work  in  this  direction 
is  very  limited.  The  existence  of  hydrargyrates  in  solution  has 
been  the  subject  mainly  of  speculation.*  The  vapor  pressures  of 
very  dilute  amalgams  have  been  studied  in  the  comprehensive 
work  published  by  Ramsay*  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  the  molec- 
ular weight  of  the  metals  was  the  object  in  view,  and  no  conclu- 
sions were  drawn  regarding  possible  solvation  although  such  is 
clearly  indicated  in  several  cases. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  a  further 
study  of  this  problem  using  more  concentrated  solutions  is  of 

•Zeit.  phys.  Chem.  64,  727  (1908);  71,  191  (1910). 
•Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  30,  668  (1908). 
«Zeit.  phys.  Chem.  65,  226  (1909). 
•Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  SS,  653  (1910). 

>See  Berthelot,  Ami.  Chim.  phys.  5  18,  433.     Haber,  Zeit.  anorg.  Chem. 
U,  399  (1902);  G.  MacP.  Smith,  Zeit.  aaorg.  Chem.  58,  381  (1908). 
•JomTi.  Chem.  Soc.  65,  5211(1889). 
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considerable  importance.  The  results  upon  zinc  amalgams  here 
presented  are  the  first  of  a  series  which  the  writer  hopes  to  carry 
out. 

EXPERIMENTAL   PART 

1.  Materials  Used 

The  mercury  used  was  first  washed  in  the  apparatus  described 
by  the  writer/  and  then  distilled  as  prescribed  by  Hulett.^  The 
zinc  was  "Baker's  Analyzed,"  the  analysis  giving  0.05%  of  lead, 
0.004%  of  iron,  no  arsenic,  and  a  trace  of  cadmium.  An  analysis 
made  to  confirm  these  figures  gave  0.04%  lead  and  0.001%  of 
iron.    These  amounts  were  far  too  small  to  infiuence  the  results. 

2.  Apparatus 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  vapor  pressure  the  amalgams 
were  confined  in  tubes  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  internal  of 
this  tubing  was  about  7  mm.,  thus  minimizing  the  effect  of  the 
surface  tension  of  the  amalgam.  In  the  firSt  experiments  the  part 
between  b  and  c  was  lacking.  The  part  from  a  around  to  b  was 
blown  separately  and  fused  onto  the  upper  part  after  putting  into 
it  a  weighed  piece  of  zinc,  which  had  previously  been  moulded 
into  thin  sticks  and  scraped  free  from  surface  oxide.  The  tube 
containing  the  zinc  was  then  exhausted  and  enough  mercury 
admitted  carefully  from  a  supply  poured  in  beyond  the  stopcock 
to  furnish  an  amalgam  sufficient  to  fill  the  closed  limb  of  the 
U-tube  and  extend  well  around  the  bend.  The  quantity  of 
mercury  used  was  determined  after  the  experiment  by  cutting  at 
a,  and  weighing  the  U-tube  with  and  without  amalgam.  The 
amount  of  zinc  being  known,  the  mercury  was  given  by  difference. 
Vacuum  reductions  were  not  made,  as  the  corrections  thus  made 
would  have  been  beyond  the  limits  of  accuracy  otherwise  attain- 
able. The  tube  now  containing  the  mercury  and  zinc  was  heated 
while  still  exhausted,  whereby  the  zinc  amalgamated  with  the 
mercury  and  at  the  same  time  the  short  limb  was  boiled  free  from 
residual  gas.  The  tubes  were  drawn  to  a  point  at  b  so  that  a 
minute  bubble  of  gas  could  be  easily  seen.  In  the  later  experiments 
with  more  concentrated  amalgams,  Nos.  29  to  32,  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  presence  of  oxide,  to  fill  the  tubes 

ij.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  31,  933  (1909). 
^Phys.  Rev.  3S,  307  (1911). 
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Figure  2 


m  a  different  manner.  The  tube  was  blown  as  shown  in  the  figure 
except  that  it  was  left  open  at  c.  After  introducing  the  weighed 
zinc  at  c,  it  was  sealed  at  this  point,  the  mercury  introduced  in  a 
weighed  amount  at  the  other  end,  whereupon  the  tube  was  ex- 
hausted, filled  with  hydrogen  and  again  exhausted.  The  mercury- 
was  then  rim  into  b-c,  and  hydrogen  admitted  to  a  pressure  of 
sUghtly  less  than  one  atmosphere.  On  heating,  the  zinc  amalga- 
mated with  the  mercury  and  the  amalgam  was  run  through  the 
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capillary  into  the  U  leaving  behind  the  small  amounts  of  oxide 
which  had  collected  on  the  surface.  The  capillary  was  sealed  at  b, 
leaving  the  tube  ready  for  insertion  into  the  thermostat.  A  similar 
tube  containing  mercury  alone,  and  filled,  of  course,  without  the 
above  precautions,  served  to  give  the  vapor  pressure  of  mercury 
for  comparison. 

The  measurements  were  carried  out  at  300°  in  a  thermostat 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  constructed  for  the  writer  by  the  Caloris  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia.  It  was  constructed  on  the  plan  of  a  vacuum 
bottle,  the  outer  bottle  was  elongated  so  as  to  contain  the  heating 
liquid,  diphenylamine,  whose  vapors  heated  the  liquid  in  the 
inner  bottle.  This  latter  was  ordinary  commercial  "Cottolene." 
The  side  tube  shown  in  the  figure  served  as  an  air-condenser  for 
the  vapors  of  diphenylamine  not  condensed  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  apparatus.  The  cottolene,  protected  from  the  air  as  much 
as  possible  by  asbestos  coverings,  stood  the  high  temperature 
fairly  well.  It  gave  off  endurable  quantities  of  acrolein  and  had 
to  be  replaced  after  two  days'  use  on  account  of  darkening.  The 
apparatus  was  protected  on  the  outside  by  a  cylinder  of  glass  cut 
from  a  tall  beaker,  and  the  space  between  the  top  of  this  cylinder 
and  the  bottle  was  closed  by  a  roll  of  asbestos  paper.  The  cotto- 
lene was  stirred  vigorously  by  a  stirrer,  as  shown,  run  at  a  high 
speed  by  an  electric  motor.  The  temperature  was  determined  by 
means  of  a  copper-constantin  thermocouple,  the  cold  junction  of 
which  was  kept  in  ice  in  a  vacuum  bottle.  The  e.m.f.  of  the 
couple  was  read  on  a  Siemens-Halske  galvanometer.  The  tem- 
peratures given  later  are,  however,  taken  from  the  vapor  pressure 
of  the  mercury  as  given  by  the  careful  measurements  of  Smith  and 
Menzies.^ 

The  vapor  pressure  of  the  mercm-y  and  amalgams  at  this  tem- 
perature tends  to  make  the  liquid  fall  in  the  closed  limb  of  the 
U-tubes,  and  this  was  balanced  and  measured  with  the  aid  of  the 
connections  shown  in  the  left  of  Fig.  2.  The  tube  containing  the 
mercury  and  two  containing  amalgam  were  connected  as  illus- 
trated, and  the  apparatus,  including  the  rubber  connections, 
pumped  free  from  air.  The  cocks  of  the  U-tubes  were  then  opened 
and  hydrogen,  from  a  Kipp-generator,  purified  by  passing  over  a 

a,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  3S,  1434  (1910). 
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heated  copper  spiral  and  drying  with  sulphuric  acid,  was  admitted 
to  a  pressure  sufficient,  as  the  temperature  of  the  thermostat  rose 
to  300°,  to  keep  the  level  of  the  amalgam  in  both  limbs  of  one  of 
the  tubes  approximately  the  same.  Finer  adjustment  of  pressure 
was  made  by  means  of  the  reservoir  of  mercury  shown  in  the 
figure.  This  method  of  adjusting  pressure  seems  easier  than  that 
used  by  Smith  and  Menzies. 

The  pressure  adjusted  so  that  the  mercury  stood  at  the  same 
level  in  one  of  the  tubes,  the  greater  pressure  in  the  closed  limb  of 
the  tube  containing  the  pure  mercury  forced  the  mercury  to  rise 
in  the  other  limb  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  in  pressure 
of  the  amalgam  and  of  mercury.  This  difference  in  level  was 
read  by  means  of  a  cathetometer,  simultaneous  readings  being 
taken  on  the  manometer  giving  the  pressure  of  the  amalgam  direct. 
A  number  of  readings  were  taken  with  each  tube,  the  pressure 
being  readjusted  before  each  reading.  The  pressure  was  also 
frequently  increased  to  make  sure  of  the  absence  of  gas  in  the 
closed  limbs.  All  readings  were  reduced  to  mm.  of  mercury  at 
0°.  The  readings  on  the  cathetometer,  being  in  mm.  at  300°,  were 
reduced  by  the  factor  0.947,  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  density  of 
mercury  at  300°,  12.881,  to  that  at  0°,  13.596. 

In  experiments  29-32,  the  difference  in  pressure  had  become  too 
great  for  the  dimensions  of  the  thermostat,  also  the  mercury 
showed  a  tendency  to  boil  in  the  open  limb,  so  that  a  second  ap- 
paratus similar  to  that  shown  on  the  left  of  the  figure  was  used  in 
connection  with  the  U-tube  of  mercury.  The  mercury  in  this 
tube  was  now  also  adjusted  to  the  same  level  and  the  pressure 
read  independently  on  the  attached  manometer.  The  extra  con- 
nections and  the  use  of  hydrogen  were  dispensed  with  in  this  part 
of  the  apparatus.  This  arrangement  proved  more  satisfactory 
than  the  former  where  a  cathetometer  had  to  be  used,  and  will 
doubtless  be  retained  in  future  investigations. 

3.  Results 

Table  I  gives  a  typical  experiment.  No.  31.  In  this,  Pq  denotes 
the  vapor  pressure  of  mercury;  P,  that  of  the  amalgam;  N,  the 
number  of  mols^of  mercury  per  mol  of  zinc.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  shght  changesjn  temperature  affect  the  pressures  in  the  same 
ratio,  so  that  the  simultaneous  determination  of  the  pressures 
made  it  useless  to  seek  greater  constancy  in  temperature. 
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Table  II  gives  a  summary  of  all  the  data  secured,  each  line  rep- 
resenting results  similar  to  those  of  Table  I.  The  values  of  the 
relative  pressures,  P/Po,  are  plotted  in  the  curve,  Fig.  3,  against 
the  atom-per  cent  of  zinc,  N/N+1,  given  in  the  fifth  column  of 
the  table.  If  the  amalgams  were  perfect  solutions  and  obeyed 
the  law  P/Po  =  N/N+1,  then  the  graph  should  be  a  straight  line, 
and  the  values  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  columns  of  the  table  should 
agree.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pressures  are  considerably  higher 
than  they  should  be  for  a  simple  solution. 

TABLE  I 
Expr.  No.  31.    Wt.Zn=6.712;  Wt.Hg  =  12.230 


P 
111.9 
108.9 
112.4 
111.9 
108.9 
109.9 
110.9 
111.9 
112.9 


Po 

241.8 
240.8 
241.3 
241.3 
237.8 
238.8 
240.8 
241.3 
242.1 


P/Po 
0.463 
0.453 
0.466 
0.464 
0.458 
0.460 
0.461 
0.463 
0.466 

Mean  0.462 


Temp. 

299.4 

299.0 

299.1 

299.1 

298.5 

298.7 

299.0 

299.1 

299.5 


TABLE 

II 

No.  of 

No.  of 
Observ. 

%Zn 

N 

1 

N  +  l 

1 
N  +  l 

jp 
Po 

N 

A 

Expr. 

N  +  l-a 

21 

6 

2.655 

11.98 

0.077 

0.923 

0.928 

0.930 

-0.002 

8 

9 

3.72 

8.461 

0.107 

0.893 

0.906 

0.906 

+0.000 

22 

5 

4.61 

6.776 

0.129 

0.871 

0.884 

0.887 

-0.003 

6 

10 

5.74 

5.353 

0.158 

0.842 

0.854 

0.863 

-0.009 

19 

7 

10.00 

2.946 

0.254 

0.746 

0.787 

0.786 

+0.001 

12 

6 

10.63 

2.747 

0.267 

0.733 

0.771 

0.774 

-0.003 

17 

6 

10.66 

2.745 

0.268 

0.732 

0.778 

0.773 

+0.005 

20 

5 

11.75 

2.458 

0.290 

0.710 

0.743 

0.756 

-0.013 

24 

6 

12.76 

2.238 

0.309 

0.691 

0.735 

0.739 

-0.004 

18 

4 

13.74 

2.056 

0.328 

0.672 

0.718 

0.725 

-0.007 

32 

7 

17.78 

1.510 

0.398 

0.601 

0.675 

0.665 

+0.010 

26 

8 

19.62 

1.348 

0.426 

0.574 

0.658 

0.642 

+0.016 

28 

3 

19.70 

1.332 

.429 

0.571 

0.644 

0.638 

+0.006 

26 

6 

19.80 

1.325 

0.431 

0.569 

0.649 

0.636 

+0.013 

30 

5 

26.00 

0.929 

0.519 

0.481 

0.561 

0.559 

+0.002 

29 

8 

30.42 

0.747 

0.572 

0.428 

0.501 

0.501 

-0.006 

31 

9 

35.45 

0.595 

0.627 

0.373 

0.462 

0.454 

+0.008 

How  can  these  deviations  be  accounted  for?     This  was  done  by 
assuming,  as  Dolezalek  has  done,  that  the  solute  is  associated  to 
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some  extent,  and  hence  the  number  of  mols  of  zinc  is  less  than  is 
assumed  in  the  simple  formula. 

Suppose  that  the  atomic  mols  of  zinc  unite  partially  according 
to  the  equation, 

2Zn=Zn2. 
If  a  represents  the  number  of  mols  of  Zn^  formed  from  1  mol  of  Zn, 
there  would  remain  1  — 2a  mols  of  Zn,  and  the  total  number  of 
mols  present  in  the  mixture  would  be  N  + 1  —  a.  Applying  the 
law  of  mass-action,  using  mol-fractions  instead  of  concentrations, 
we  obtain  the  equation: 


VN+l-a/  N+l-a 


N  +  l-a 
Solving  this  equation  for  a,  we  get 


„^  ,  KN-\/(KN  +  K)2  +  4K(2N  +  l) 
a  =  0.5  + ^^ 

2(K  +  4) 

(The  minus  sign  before  the  radical  is  evidently  correct.)  Now, 
since  the  relative  pressure  should  be  equal  to  the  mol-fraction  of 
mercury: 

P_^ N 

Po       N  +  l-a 
Substituting  the  above  value  of  a  in  this  equation  we  obtain: 
P_^ 2N(K  +  4) 

Po      N(K  +  8)+K  +  4  +  V(KN  +  K)2  +  4K(2N  +  l) 
The  values  given  in  the  eighth  column  of  Table  III  and  represented 
by  the  curve  in  Fig.  3  were  obtained  by  putting 

K=0.50, 
when  the  equation  becomes: 

P_^ 9N 

Po  8.5N  +  4.5  +  V0.25N2  +  4.5N  +  2.25 
The  last  column,  A,  in  the  table  gives  the  differences  between  the 
observed  values  of  P/Po  and  N/N+l-a,  calculated  by  this 
equation.  The  closeness  with  which  the  results  agree  is  very 
striking,  admits  of  hardly  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  as- 
sumptions involved  are  correct.  If  zinc  is  associated  in  solution 
in  mercury,  then  the  vapor  pressure  law  expresses  the  behavior  of 
the  solution  up  practically  to  the  limit  of  the  solubihty  of  zinc  in 
mercury  at  this  temperature.^ 

"70.5  atom  per  cent  zinc,  according  to  Puschin,  Zeit.  anorg.  Cham.  S6,  201 
(1903).' 
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Figure  3 


It  is  interesting,  furthermore,  to  note  the  extent  of  the  associa- 
tion at  various  concentrations,  calculated  from  the  value  of  K  =  0.5, 
N  100        10  1  0 

Per  cent  association  4        22        52         66.7 

If  zinc  could  exist  in  the  liquid  state  at  300°  it  would  accordingly 
be  f  associated  to  Zn^. 


CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   THE 'CHEMICAL   KINETICS   OF 

ENZYMES 

By  Kikttnae  Ikeda 
Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  Japan 

The  gradual  decay  of  the  enzymes  in  the  course  of  the  reactions 
is  one  of  the  factors  which  make  exact  study  of  enzymatic  actions 
so  very  difficult.  For  the  further  progress  of  this  important  branch 
of  chemical  kinetics,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  this  problem 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated.  In  the  following  the  results 
obtained  on  some  special  points  of  the  subject  are  communicated. 

As  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  enzymes  are  of  colloidal 
nature,  the  theoretical  treatment  would  be  hopelessly  compU- 
cated  if  the  cases  were  studied  in  which  the  substrata  are  also 
colloids.  Hence  the  present  investigation  is  limited  to  the  cases 
where  the  substrata  form  genuine  solutions. 

As  enzymes  are  known  at  present  only  as  activities  and  not  as 
substances,  the  unit  in  which  the  concentration  or  the  quantity 
of  an  enzyme  is  expressed  should  be  such  as  corresponds  to  unit 
catalytic  action.  Assuming  the  reaction  not  to  be  markedly 
reversible,  the  velocity  may  be  represented  by  the  equation: 

—  =  -HCi"iC2°'' ,  (1) 

dt 

where  Ci,  Cs,  etc.,  represents  the  concentrations  of  the  reacting 
substances,  ni,  na,  etc.,  molecular  coefficients,  t  time  and  H  the 
catalytic  activity  of  the  enzyme.  Here  it  is  assumed  that  the 
reaction  is  infinitely  slow  in  the  absence  of  the  enzyme.  In  the 
great  majority  of  well-studied  cases  H  has  been  foimd  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  concentration  of  the  enzyme. 
Or 

H  =  kE,  (2) 

where  k  is  the  velocity  coefficient  and  E  the  concentration  of  the 
enzyme.  K  is  a  function  of  experimental  conditions,  more  partic- 
ularly of   temperature  and   coexisting  substances.    If  T  repre- 
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sents  temperature,  and  Si,  S2,  etc.,  the  concentrations  of  the  co- 
existing substances,  then 

k=<^(T,  Si,  S2,  ).  (3) 

The  velocity  with  which  the  enzyme  is  destroyed  is  determined 
by  temperature,  the  reacting  and  co-existing  substances.  Hence — 
if  Eo  is  the  initial  concentration  of  the  enzyme, 

E=vKEo,T,Ci,C2 ,   Si,S2, ).  (4) 

The  specific  feature  of  the  chemical  kinetics  of  enzymes  consists 
in  the  study  of  functions  (3)  and  (4).  The  influence  of  the  co- 
existing substances  is  most  varied  and  full  of  interest.  The 
effect  of  various  excitants  and  retarding  agents  falls  under  this 
head,  and  the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  same  enzyme 
from  different  sources  will  doubtless  be  traced  to  such  influences. 
But  our  present  knowledge  is  too  meagre  to  venture  any  generaU- 
zation  on  this  point.  We  shall  therefore  treat  here  only  such  cases, 
in  which  the  effect  of  Si,  S2,  etc.,  is  negligibly  small  or  remains 
unchanged  throughout.  Then  equations  (3)  and  (4)  reduce  to 
k  =  «/>  (T)  (5) 

E=,/,(Eo,  T,  Ci,  C2, ,  t)  (6) 

Equation  (5)  must  have  the  same  form  as  in  ordinary  chemical 
kinetics.  As  the  temperature  range,  over  which  an  enzymatic 
action  can  be  studied,  is  necessarily  very  limited,  the  effect  of 
temperature  upon  k  can  be  equally  well  represented  by  either  of 
the  following  equations: 

a(S-S') 
k=e  ,        (7) 


or 


<~-\) 


k=e  ,         (8) 

where  S  is  the  temperature  in  degrees  centigrade,  8'  the  standard 
temperature  at  which  k  =  l;  t  is  the  same  temperature  in  the 
absolute  scale,  and  a  and  a  are  constants.  At  the  standard  tem- 
perature equation  (2)  reduces  to 

H  =  E. 
It  is  usually  supposed,  in  analogy  to  inorganic  catalysers,  that 
a  definite  quantity  of  an  enzyme  can  transform  an  infinite  amount 
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of  the  substratum.  This  can  only  be  the  case  where  temperature 
isfkept  so  low,  that  the  velocity  of  decay  of  the  enzjone  through 
the^effect^of  heat  is  immeasurably  small.  But  even  then  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  can  be  strictly  true.  At  any  rate,  the 
weakening  of  the  enzyme  in  the  course  of  the  reaction  is  a  fact  of 
tolerably  general  observation.  The  rate  of  decay  of  the  enzyme 
mayl'stand  in  a  very  complicated  relation  to  that  of  the  main 
reaction,  but  the  most  probable  assumption  is  that  they  are 
proportional  to  each  other.  In  other  words,  the  destruction  of  the 
enzyme  takes  place  in  accordance  to  its  catalytic  activity,  or 
mathematically  expressed: 

^=r^.  (9) 

dt        dt 

In  order  to  form  a  clear  mental  image  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
catalytic  activity  of  the  enzyme  as  well  as  that  of  its  decay,  let 
us  take  the  particular  case  of  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  through  the  agency  of  catalase.  The  velocity  of  the 
reaction  must  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  molecules  of  hydro- 
gen peroxide,  which  are  in  contact  with  the  particles  of  the  enzyme. 
At  every  moment  this  must  be  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
concentrations  of  the  enzyme  and  the  peroxide.    Hence, 

—  =  -kEC.  (10) 

dt 

This  is  the  equation  which  Senter  has  demonstrated  to  hold  in 
the  case  of  blood  catalase,  when  the  temperature  is  low  and  the 
concentration  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  very  small.  Indeed,  the 
velocity  of  a  large  number  of  enzymatic  reactions  is  represented 
by  equation  (10). 

If  the  enzyme  is  destroyed  by  an  interaction  with  hydrogen 
peroxide,  the  velocity  of  destruction  must  also  be  proportional 
to  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  peroxide  which  are  in  contact 
with  the  particles  of  the  enzyme.    Hence  we  may  write: 

^=-k'EC,  (11) 

dt 

where  k'  is  the  velocity  coefficient  of  the  decay  of  the  enzyme. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  interaction  between  the  enzyme  and 
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the  substratum  may  be,  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  establishment 
of  equation  (11).  But  it  is  quite  probable  that  catalase  is  des- 
troyed by  oxidation,  because  other  oxidizing  agents  have  also 
very  injurious  effect  upon  it. 

From  (10)  and  (11)  we  have 

^=^    ^  (12) 

dt      k    dt  ' 

which  is  in  agreement  with  (9).  From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear 
that  this  equation  must  hold  also  in  great  many  cases,  where  the 
enzyme  is  acted  upon  by  the  substratum. 

Integrating  equation  (12)  we  get  the  relation: 


E 


=^(a  +  c),  (13) 


where  A  =  -Eo-Co,  (14) 

k 

Co  being  the  initial  concentration  of  the  substratimi.    It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  value  of  A  becomes  positive,  negative 
or  zero  according  as  kEo  is  greater  or  less  than  k'Co  or  is  equal  to 
it.     Equation  (13)  is  a  particular  case  of  equation  (4)  or  (6). 
Putting  this  value  of  E  in  (10),  we  have 

dP 

^=-k'(A  +  C)C,  (15) 

dt 

from  which  we  see  that  the  reaction  may  be  formally  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  second  order,  in  which  the  initial  concentrations 
of  the  reacting  substances  differ  by  the  amount  A,  and  the  velocity 
coefficient  of  which  is  k'.    Equation  (15)  gives  on  integration: 

ln-^°-hi^^  =  k'At,  (16) 

C        C  +  A 

or 

C= ^^^ (17) 

k'At 

kEol        -k'Co 

If  A  is  positive,  the  denominator  of  the  right  side  of  equation 
(17)  grows  continuously  larger  with  increasing  t,  so  that  C  must 
gradually  approach  zero.     In  other  words,  the  reaction  proceeds 
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to  completion  with  time.  This  will  be  the  case  if  the  initial  con- 
centration of  the  enzyme  is  relatively  large  in  comparison  to  that 
of  the  substratum. 

On  the  contrary,  if  A  is  negative,  the  first  term  of  the  denomina- 
tor tends  to  nil  with  ever-increasing  time,  so  that  C  will  gradually 
approach  the  value 

That  is,  the  reaction  will  never  proceed  beyond  this  limit,  because 
the  enzyme  will  be  gradually  annihilated.  This  will  be  the  case 
when  the  initial  concentration  of  the  enzyme  is  relatively  small 
in  comparison  to  that  of  the  substratiun. 

If  A  =  0,  equation  (16)  or  (17)  becomes  indeterminate,  but 
then  equation  (15)  becomes  formally  indentical  to  that  of  a  reac- 
tion of  the  second  order,  in  which  both  reacting  substances  are 
in  equivalent  quantities.    The  integration  gives: 

L-l  =  k't, 
C    Co 

or 

C  =  — ^ (18) 

1+k'Cot 

Equations  (10)  and  (11)  are  exactly  of  the  same  form,  and  E 
can  be  exchanged  for  C,  if  k'  is  exchanged  for  k.  Hence  we  can 
at  once  write  down  the  equations  which,  corresponding  to  (17) 
and  (18)  describe  the  change  of  E  with  time.  These  equations 
are: 

^ — ^1^'       "" 


k'Col        -kE, 


'o   > 


where  A  =— Co— Eo, 

k 

and 

E=^^  .  (180 

1  +  k  Eot 

A'  has  the  sign  opposite  to  that  of  A.    Hence  in  the  case  where 
the  main  reaction  proceeds  to  the  end,  some  of  the  enzyme  re- 
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main  still  active  even  after  a  very  long  time.    The  limiting  value 
is: 

If  A  =  0,  both  the  substratum  and  the  enzyme  tend  towards  nil 
with  increasing  t. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  course  of 
the  reaction,  we  must  know  its  influence  upon  k'.  This  can  also 
be  expressed  by  an  equation  similar  to  (8) : 


Ki-|) 


k'  =  e  ,  (19) 

where  77  is  the  temperature  at  which  k'  becomes  equal  to  ""unity. 

The  coefficient  )S  will  be  generally  greater  than  a,  so  that  the 

k 
ratio  —  will  decrease  with  rising  temperature.  Hence,  according 

to  equation  (12),  the  velocity  of  decay  of  the  enzyme  must  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  the  velocity  of  the  main  reaction,  on 
elevation  of  the  temperature.  The  effect  of  this  displacement 
upon  the  course  of  the  reaction  is  perfectly  clear  because  it  is 
equivalent  to  a  greater  increase  of  Co  in  comparison  to  that  of  Eo. 
At  a  higher  temperature  the  initial  velocity  will  be  greater,  but 
it  will  decrease  more  rapidly.  In  the  case  where  the  reaction  ap- 
proximates to  that  of  the  first  order  at  a  lower  temperature,  it 
will  deviate  more  and  more  from  the  type  as  the  temperature 
rises.  This  is  what  Senter  found  in  the  case  of  catalase  obtained 
from  blood. 

Putting  in  equation  (18)  the  values  of  k  and  k'  given  in  (8) 
and  (19),  we  have: 

T  T  77 

p '^ (EqI —  Co)Co  -oQV 

/3— a      a  ^  fi 


Ki-Y) 


Ki-i) 


T  T  77 


EoC  -e  Co 
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This  is  the  equation  which  represents  the  course  of  the  reaction 
at  different  temperatures  and  under  varying  initial  conditions. 

There  are  four  constants  in  this  equation:  ^,  a,  it  and  t.  Of 
these  the  last  is  the  standard  temperature  defined  in  an  appropriate 
manner.  The  other  three  must  be  evaluated  experimentally, 
and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  the  following  manner. 

Let  Ci  and  C2  be  the  values  of  C  at  ti  and  U,  the  latter  being 
so  chosen  that  t2  =  2ti.    Then,  from  equation  (16)  we  get: 

C2Co(Ci  +  A)^=Ci2(C2  +  A)(Co  +  A). 
Solving  this  equation  for  A,  we  have: 

,^_2CoCiC2-Ci'(Co  +  C2) 
Ci^-CoC2 

or  A  =  0. 

Putting  the  former  value  of  A  in  (16)  we  can  calculate  k'  from 
the  experimental  data.  From  the  values  of  k'  at  different  tem- 
peratures /8  and  77  can  be  evaluated.  Equation  (14)  then  enables 
us  to  find  the  values  of  k  at  different  temperatures,  and  from  these 
a  can  be  deduced. 

Mr.  E.  Yamasaki  has  studied  with  utmost  care  the  course  of 
decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  by  catalase  obtained  from 
young  shoots  of  bamboos,  Phyllotachys  mitis,  Riv.  His  results 
confirm  the  foregoing  deductions  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
and  equation  (20),  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  has  been  foimd 
quite  adequate  to  represent  a  tolerably  large  mass  of  experimental 
data.  His  method  of  evaluating  the  constants  differs  somewhat 
from  the  one  given  above  and  is  perhaps  better  suited  for  the 
purpose. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  case,  in  which  the  effect 
of  the  substratum  and  the  product  of  its  transformation  as  well 
as  the  effect  of  the  co-existing  substances  upon  the  rate  of  decay 
of  the  enzyme  remain  practically  constant  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  reaction,  and  consider  the  interesting  problem  of 
the  so-called  optimum  temperature.  Equation  (4)  takes  now  the 
simple  form: 

E=«|»(T,t) 
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This  relation  has  often  been  the  subject  of  study  and  the  equation 


Ki-^)< 


—  e 
E  =  Eoe  (21) 

has  been  found  to  hold  in  a  great  many  cases.  The  experiments 
were  indeed  mostly  performed  in  the  absence  of  the  substrata. 
It  is  probable  that  the  presence  of  the  latter  would  modify  the 
value  of  13,  because  many  substrata  are  known  to  exercise  a  pro- 
tective action  upon  the  enzymes;  but  the  form  of  the  equation 
will  not  be  modified  thereby. 

When  the  reaction  is  one  of  the  first  order  with  respect  to  the 
concentration  of  the  substratum,  then  the  velocity  is  represented 
by  the  equation: 


<T-^)        ^(l-\) 


— e 


--=-Eoe  e  C  , 

dt 

which,  on  integration,  gives : 

Vt       T/        \tt      T/  ^Vtt      T 

ln§S=-E„e  (^_^-  *)    (22) 

This  is  essentially  the  equation  first  given  by  Tammann. 

As  it  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  notion  of  the  opti- 
mum temperature  has  a  definite  meaning  only  when  the  time 
interval  is  fixed,  during  which  the  enzymatic  action  takes  place. 
A  graphical  representation  of  equation  (22),  in  which  definite 
values  are  assigned  to  t,  will  make  the  meaning  of  the  optimum 
temperature  quite  clear.  In  the  equation  there  are  three  vari- 
ables, C,  T  and  t.  But,  when  the  value  of  the  last  is  fixed,  we 
have  a  relation  between  C  and  T,  which  can  be  represented  by  a 
curve.  In  the  anjiexed  diagram  the  curves  for  different  values  of 
t  are  shown.  Q  S  is  the  curve  for  t=  <y> .      This  curve  represents 
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the  fact  that  at  a  high  temperature  the  enzyme  is  destroyed  so 
rapidly  that  the  reaction  proceeds  only  a  little  way  and  then 
stops.  At  a  lower  temperature  the  reaction  proceeds  further 
before  the  enzyme  is  completely  annihilated.  This  is  evidently 
the  limiting  curve  and  the  curves  for  limited  duration  must  all 
lie  above  it,  and  indeed  the  higher  as  the  time  allowed  is  the 
shorter.  The  minimum  points  of  the  curves  represent  the  tem- 
peratures at  which  the  reaction  proceeds  the  furthest  in  the 
given  intervals.  From  the  figure,  we  see  that  the  optimum  tem- 
perature is  the  higher  as  the  duration  of  the  reaction  is  the  shorter. 
This  relation  can  be  more  precisely  deduced  in  the  following 
manner. 

Differentiating  equation  (22)  with  respect  to  T,  t  being  assumed 
to  remain  constant,  we  get: 


1_  dlnC_ 
Eo     dT 

T  TT       T 


\    T^        T^  / 


(^-y) 


— e 


+  - 


■/8 


For  the  optimum  temperature  the  right  side  of  this  equation  must 
vanish.    Hence, 
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Va-^+^e  /     e  +a-|S=0. 

On  taking  the  logarithm  and  transforming,  we  get 

p  — a 

Now  it  is  clear  that  this  equation  will  be  satisfied  by  a  definite 
value  of  the  term  in  brackets.    Let  this  value  be  e*",  then 

_A 

T 
e  t  =  e^ 

^^  A  =  lnt-h.  (23) 

In  order  to  eliminate  h,  let  ®  be  the  optimum  temperature  for 
t  =  l.    Then  from  the  foregoing  equation, 

T= ^-—^® 

®lnt+/8 

and 

®= ^ T. 

/3-Thit 

If  ©  is  determined  under  constant  conditions  well  defined  with 
respect  to  the  coexistent  substances,  etc.,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  enzyme.  But  for  the  purpose  of 
characterization  /S  is  evidently  more  suitable  than  ©.  If  Ti 
and  T2  are  the  optimum  temperatures  for  the  durations  ti  and  t2 
respectively,  then  we  get  from  (23) 

/j_lnti— Intz 

Ti      T2 
In  this  way  the  value  of  /3  can  be  determined  in  presence  of 
the  substratum,  and  this  is  most  probably  of  greater  practical 
significance  than  the  value  of  /S  measured  in  its  absence,  as  it  is 
usually  the  case. 
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The  problem  of  the  maximum  temperature  is  completely 
covered  by  equation  (22)  as  far  as  the  decay  of  the  enzyme  can 
be  considered  as  a  reaction  of  the  first  order,  and  does  not  present 
any  feature  of  theoretical  interest. 

SUMMARY 

Some  problems  regarding  the  decay  of  the  enzyme  in  the  presence 
of  the  substratum  have  been  investigated.  The  particular  case, 
in  which  the  velocity  of  destruction  of  the  enzyme  is  proportional 
to  that  of  the  transformation  of  the  substratum,  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  detail  and  several  interesting  consequences  have  been 
deduced.  These  have  received  full  confirmation  from  the  experi- 
mental studies  on  catalase  by  Yamasaki.  Then  the  problem  of 
the  optimum  temperature  has  been  treated,  and  the  relation 
between  this  temperature  and  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the 
decay  of  the  enzyme  has  been  elucidated. 


Abstract 

CAOUTCHOUK-BENZENE  (CeH,)— WATER 

By  W.  p.  a.  Jonker 
Goes,  Holland 

The  benzene  solution  of  caoutchouk  gives  a  partial  dismixing 
with  water.  The  system  is  reversible,  therefore  the  phase  rule  can 
be  applied.  Three  liquid  layers  are  formed,  of  which  the  con- 
centration was  fixed  at  30°  C. 
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THE  MELTING  POINTS  OF  FIRE  BRICKS 

By  C.  W.  KiNOLT 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  a  melting  point  as  a  tempera- 
ture at  which  a  substance  changes  from  a  condition  in  which  it 
does  not  flow  perceptibly  under  its  own  weight  to  a  condition 
in  which  it  flows  readily.  However,  no  ratiomal  definition  of  the 
melting  point  can  be  based  upon  this  conception.  For  example, 
when  glass  is  heated,  the  transition  from  its  ordinary  condition 
to  a  distinctly  fluid  condition  is  a  very  gradual  one  and  occupies 
a  range  of  several  hundred  degrees.  Some  other  substances 
which  possess  perfectly  definite  temperatures  of  transition  to  a 
fluid  phase,  imdergo  changes  resembling  fusion  at  lower  tempera- 
tures. Solids  in  general  become  softer  when  heated;  they  may 
become  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  their  own  surface  tension,  with  the 
result  that  sharp  comers  are  rounded  off.  Rutile,  in  its  natural, 
slightly  impure  condition,  melts  at  about  1700°  C.  The  melting 
point  is  very  definite,  there  being  a  sharp  transition  from  a  rather 
soft  solid  to  a  liquid  of  low  viscosity,  with  a  considerable  absorp- 
tion of  heat.  Yet  at  temperatures  100  degrees  or  more  below 
the  melting  point,  corners  are  rounded  off  and  small  particles 
become  sintered  together.  The  sintering  of  clay  is  probably  a 
similar  phenomenon  of  surface  tension.  Clay  exists  generally 
in  the  form  of  extremely  fine  particles,  its  unusually  slight 
solubility  in  water  accounting  for  this  condition.  Fine  particles 
are  more  readily  united  by  surface  tension  than  large  ones. 

A  melting  point  can  be  precisely  and  rationally  defined  only 
as  the  temperature  at  which  a  crystalUne  or  amisotropic  phase 
and  an  amorphous  or  isotropic  phase  of  the  same  composition 
can  exist  in  contact  in  equiUbrium.  In  harmony  with  this,  one 
might  define  a  solid  as  a  crystalline  substance,  and  a  fluid  as  a 
substance  not  crystalline;  however,  these  definitions  of  solid  and 
„  fluid  would  lead  to  results  quite  different  from  our  ordinary 
conceptions,  as  they  would  require  us  to  consider  glass,  even 
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silica  glass,  as  a  fluid,  and  certain  "anisotropic  liquids"  whose 
viscosities  are  even  less  than  that  of  water,  as  solids.  Perhaps 
it  is  better  to  leave  solid  and  Uquid  or  fluid  as  general  terms  with- 
out precise  deflnitions. 

While  the  above  definition  of  melting  point  is  satisfactory  for 
the  case  of  a  pure  substance,  so  complex  a  mixture  as  an  ordinary 
fire  brick  usually  has  no  single  definite  melting  point  according 
to  this  definition,  since  several  anisotropic  phases  may  be  present, 
all  differing  in  composition  from  the  isotropic  phase  produced 
by  fusion.  We  can  then  only  select  the  temperature  at  which 
the  transition  from  a  rigid  to  a  fluid  state  seems  most  distinct, 
and  can  call  this  the  melting  point  only  by  apology. 

In  the  case  of  fire  bricks,  the  transition  temperatures  so  found 
are  fortunately  sufficiently  definite  to  make  their  determination 
of  practical  value.  I  have  taken  as  the  melting  point  the  lowest 
temperature  at  which  a  small  piece  of  the  brick  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  to  flow.  Experiments  showing  the  degree  of  definite- 
ness  of  this  temperature  will  be  described. 

The  melting  point  of  a  brick  is,  of  course,  not  the  only  property 
to  be  considered  in  determining  its  fitness  for  a  given  purpose. 
Its  crushing  strength  cold,  its  behavior  under  load  conditions 
when  heated,  and  its  resistance  to  fluxes  may  all  be  important. 
The  present  paper  deals  only  with  melting  points. 

A  large  number  of  the  brick  samples  tested  were  kindly  furnished 
by  Dr.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  being  identical  with  samples  tested  by 
Bleininger  and  Brown^  under  load  conditions  at  1300°  C,  this 
work  being  carried  out  at  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Station  of  this 
bureau,  which  station  was  at  that  time  the  Technologic  Branch 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  chemical  composi- 
tion, crushing  strength  cold,  porosity  and  density  of  these  samples 
are  given  by  Bleininger  and  Brown.  They  also  determined  the 
Seger  cone  numbers  corresponding  to  the  softening  temperatures 
of  the  bricks.^ 

'Bureau  of  Standards  Technologic  Paper  No.  7  (1912). 

•See  also:  Hofman  and  Demond,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Eng.  S4,  p.  42 
(1894);  Hofman,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Eng.,  S5,Tp.  3  (1895),  S8,  p.  435 
(1898);  Hofman  and  Stroughton,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Eng.,  S8,  p.  440 
(1898);  Gary,  Mitt.  k.  tech.  Versuchsanstalten  14,  p.  63  (1896);  Jochum, 
Thonindustrie  Zeit.,  S7,  p.  764  (1903);  Weber,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Eng. 
35,  p.  637  (1904). 
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It  is  difficult  to  interpret  results  obtained  with  Seger  cones  in 
terms  of  actual  temperatures,  for  it  has  been  shown  by  Simonis^ 
that  the  falling  over  of  Seger  cones,  of  certain  numbers  at  least, 
depends  not  only  upon  the  temperature,  but  also  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  rate  of  heating.  This  observation  has  been  confirmed 
in  this  laboratory,  using  the  cone  numbers  having  softening 
temperatures  in  the  same  range  as  fire  brick,  and  it  has  appeared 
that  in  many  cases  the  melting  point  of  a  fire  brick,  defined  as 
stated  above,  is  more  definite  than  the  softening  temperature 
of  the  corresponding  Seger  cone.  It  has,  therefore,  appeared 
preferable  to  use  a  more  direct  and  more  accurate  method  of 
determining  temperatures. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  in  an  Arsem  graphite  resistance 
vacuum  furnace^  (Fig.  1).  In  some  preliminary  experiments 
upon  fire  bricks,  samples  were  heated  in  graphite  crucibles,  and 
expdsed  to  such  gases  as  might  remain  in  the  furnace.  Although 
the  pressure  was  kept  as  low  as  two  millimeters  of  mercury,  there 
was  still  a  slight  reducing  action  upon  the  brick,  and  some  samples 
were  blackened  superficially.  Subsequent  work  has  shown  that 
the  action  was  insufficient  to  produce  any  very  great  difference 
in  the  results,  but,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  the  specimens  were 
protected  by  a  refractory  tube  (A,  Fig.  1)  being  placed  upon  a 
bed  of  white  alundum  (fused  alumina)  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
This  tube  was  supported  by  the  brass  collar,  B,  in  which  it  was 
made  to  fit  tightly  by  winding  with  asbestos  string,  or  otherwise, 
and  which  was  soldered  to  the  lead  gasket  by  which  the  joint 
C  in  the  top  of  the  furnace  was  made  air  tight. 

The  refractory  tubes  were  made  of  a  mixture  of  72%  kaolin 
and  28%  alumina,  these  being  the  proportions  for  the  formation 
of  sillimanite,  Al203,Si02.  According  to  Shepherd  and  Rankin' 
pure  sillimanite  melts  at  1811°.  The  sillimanite  tubes  were  found 
to  melt  at  about  this  temperature.  Kaolin  tubes  were  used  for 
some  samples  of  relatively  low  melting  points.  Either  sillimanite 
or  kaohn  tubes  were  used  with  all  fire  bricks  melting  below  1800°. 
The  chromite  and  magnesia  bricks  were  melted  in  graphite  cruci- 

"Simonis,  Tonisdustrie  Zeit.  SS,  p.  1764  (1908). 

•Arsem,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  ^8,  p.  921  (1906);  Trans.  Am.  Electroch. 
Soc,  9,  p.  153  (1906). 

•Shepherd  and  Rankin,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  S8,  p.  301  (1909). 
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bles  without  protecting  tubes.  The  experiments  were  made 
rapidly  and  the  graphite  had  little  action  on  the  samples  imtil 
after  fusion  had  occurred  and  the  melting  point  had  been  deter- 
mined. Magnesia  tubes  may  be  used  in  place  of  sillimanite 
tubes,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  higher  melting  point, 
but  all  magnesia  tubes  that  have  been  tried  have  been  found  to 
be  very  easily  cracked  by  changes  of  temperature,  and  to  be  so 
porous  as  to  afford  Uttle  protection  from  the  gases  of  the  furnace. 
When  a  sillimanite  or  kaolin  tube  was  used,  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  was  consmned  in  heating  the  furnace  to  a  little  below 
the  meltiag  point  of  the  sample.  This  initial  heating  could  be 
preformed  much  more  quickly,  so  far  as  the  furnace  is  concerned, 
but  more  rapid  heating  would  be  likely  to  crack  the  tube.  When 
the  temperature  had  nearly  reached  the  melting  point  it  was 
raised  much  more  slowly.  When  these  protecting  tubes  were 
used,  the  samples  showed  only  very  slight  signs  of  reduction. 
In  certain  experiments  made  with  this  apparatus,  for  example 
the  determination  of  the  melting  point  of  platinum  as  a  check 
upon  the  work,  it  has  been  desirable  to  still  further  diminish 
the  chances  of  the  presence  of  reducing  gases.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  device  shown  at  D  in  Fig.  1,  which  consists 
of  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  into  a  fine  capillary  and  leading  into 
the  furnace.  An  outer  brass  tube  protects  the  capillary.  This 
capillary  admits  a  slow  current  of  air  to  the  inside  of  the  refractory 
tube,  and  the  air  passes  out  through  the  pores  of  the  tube  Lato 
the  interior  of  the  furnace.  By  working  the  vacuum  pump 
continually  the  pressure  in  the  furnace  was  kept  down  to  a  few 
millimeters  of  mercury,  in  spite  of  the  influx  of  air.  This  process 
was,  of  course,  injurious  to  the  graphite  heater,  but  several  such 
experiments  could  be  made  with  one  heater  before  it  was  burned 
out. 

While  the  sample  was  being  heated  it  was  observed  through 
the  window  E  at  the  top  of  the  furnace.  A  glass  window  was 
used  here  in  place  of  the  mica  window  provided  by  the  makers 
of  the  furnace.  The  glass  was  attached  by  a  mixture  of  rosin 
and  beeswax.  To  keep  this  material  cool  an  additional  water 
jacket,  F,  was  applied  to  the  part  of  the  furnace  projecting  above 
the  water  of  the  tank. 
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The  temperatures  were  determined  by  means  of  a  Morse  optical 
pyrometer  of  the  Holborn-Kurlbaum  type/  which  was  sighted 
vertically  downward  through  the  furnace  window.  The  current 
in  the  pyrometer  lamp  was  measured  with  a  Siemens  and  Halske 
milliammeter  with  a  shunt.  This  instrument  was  calibrated 
several  times,  and  its  very  small  temperature  coefficient  was  taken 
into  account.  Its  readings  are  certainly  rehable  to  .001  ampere 
and  probably  to  .0005  ampere. 

The  carbon-filament  pyrometer  lamp  was  one  of  the  standard 
lamps  of  the  bureau,  and  had  been  thoroughly  aged,  and  had 
been  accurately  cahbrated  by  several  observers  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  investigation,  and  again,  by  a  different  method,  toward 
its  close.  In  the  first  calibration  it  was  sighted  into  a  platinum 
resistance  furnace  in  which  black  body  conditions  were  obtained, 
and  the  temperature  of  which  was  measured  by  platinum,  plati- 
num-rhodium thermocouples.  These  thermocouples  had  been 
calibrated  against  the  freezing  points  of  pure  metals.  In  the 
second  calibration  the  lamp  was  calibrated  against  the  freezing 
points  of  metals  directly,  without  the  intermediation  of  thermo- 
couples. The  metals  used  were  copper,  silver,  and  the  copper- 
silver  eutectic,  which  freeze  at  1083°,  961°,  and  779°  respectively. 
These  were  placed  in  Acheson  graphite  crucibles  of  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  about  100  grams  of  metal  being  used  in  each.  The 
pyrometer  was  sighted  downward  into  the  central  graphite  tube, 
of  which  the  inside  diameter  was  6  mm  and  the  wall  thickness 
1  mm.  The  crucibles  were  heated  or  cooled  gradually,  while 
observations  were  made  every  ten  to  twenty  seconds,  and  the 
resulting  heating  or  cooling  curves  were  plotted.  A  typical 
curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  In  this  diagram,  a  change  of  temperature 
of  1°  corresponds  to  a  change  of  current  of  about  .0005  ampere. 
By  means  of  the  three  known  temperatures,  the  relation  between 
the  current  in  the  lamp  and  the  temperature  was  expressed  in 
the  form,  C=a-l-bt  +  ct^ 

This  method  presented  two  possible  sources  of  error  to  be 

especially  considered,  namely,  the  conduction  of  heat  along  the 

'Holborn  and  Kurlbaum,  Sitzber.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  zu  Berlin, 
June  13,  p.  712  (1901) ;  Ann.  der  Phys.,  10,  p.  226  (1902) ;  Waidner  and  Burgess, 
Bull.  Bureau  of  Standards,  1,  No.  2  (1904);  MendenhaU,  Phys.  Rev.,  SS,  p. 
74  (1911);  Henning,  Zeit.  f.  Instrumentenkunde  30,  p.  61  (1910). 
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inner  graphite  tube,  and  the  departure  of  the  interior  of  this 
tube  from  black-body  conditions.  If  the  conduction  of  heat 
along  the  tube  introduced  appreciable  error,  the  observed  tem- 
peratures would  be  too  high  with  rising  temperature,  when  the 
furnace  heater  would  be  hotter  than  the  metal,  and  too  low  with 
falling  temperature,  when  the  reverse  would  be  true.  The  fact 
that  the  results  from  the  heating  curves  obtained  with  copper 
and  silver  were  in  very  close  agreement  with  those  from  the 
cooling  curves  shows  that  the  errors  from  conduction  are  negligible; 
and  these  and  numerous  other  observations  have  indicated  that 
such  a  tube  when  made  of  graphite,  which  is  itself  nearly  per- 
fectly black,  is  a  very  good  black  body.  Using  the  copper-silver 
eutectic  somewhat  unsatisfactory  results  were  obtained  with 
heating  curves,  the  trouble  appearing  to  be  in  the  behavior  of 
the  alloy  rather  than  in  the  temperature  measurement.  In  this 
case  only  cooling  curves  were  used  for  the  calibration.  The 
calibration  of  the  lamp  at  this  temperature  is  relatively  unimport- 
ant, since  none  of  the  melting  points  here  given  correspond  to 
a  lamp  temperature  below  the  melting  point  of  silver.  The 
results  of  this  calibration  agreed  with  those  obtained  by  the 
first  method  within  one  degree  from  700°  to  1300°,  which  includes 
all  lamp  temperatures  used  in  this  work.  Near  the  close  of  the 
investigation  the  pyrometer  lamp  was  accidentally  overheated, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  recalibrate  it.  This  time,  only  the  cooling 
curve  method  was  used. 

As  the  melting  points  to  be  measured  were  above  the  working 
limit  of  the  pyrometer  lamp,  an  absorption  glass  was  interposed 
between  the  pyrometer  and  the  furnace.  This  glass  was  cali- 
brated as  follows.  In  the  Arsem  furnace  was  placed  a  graphite 
crucible,  the  interior  of  which,  when  the  furnace  was  hot,  fur- 
nished a  field  of  very  imiform  brightness.  A  steady  current  was 
passed  through  the  furnace  and  the  temperature  allowed  to 
become  stationary.  The  temperature  was  then  measured  with 
the  pyrometer,  and  also  the  apparent  temperature  as  observed 
through  the  absorption  glass.  If  Ti  is  the  absolute  temperature, 
observed  without  the  glass,  and  T2  is  the  apparent  absolute  tem- 
perature observed  with  the  glass,  we  have  the  following  relation, 
which  is  easily  deduced  from  the  Wien  radiation  law, 
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T,      Tx     ^ 

The  constant,  A,  was  determined  in  this  way  with  several  different 
furnace  temperatures,  and  the  results  were  in  close  agreement. 
The  mean  value  of  A  was  .0002249.  The  values  of  the  constants 
of  Wien's  law  do  not  enter  into  the  work. 

The  glass  furnace  window  absorbed  and  reflected  a  small 
amount  of  light  and  it  was  necessary  to  apply  a  correction  for 
this.  Thfe  constant  of  this  glass  was  determined  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  absorption  glass,  and  was  found  to  be  .0000040. 
The  correction  in  degrees  depends  of  course  upon  the  temperature; 
it  is  about  15°  at  the  melting  point  of  ordinary  fire  brick. 

As  a  check  upon  the  whole  apparatus,  a  determination  of  the 
melting  point  of  platinimi  was  made.  A  piece  of  platinum  foil 
was  placed  within  two  magnesia  tubes,  one  within  the  other, 
in  the  place  of  the  single  tube  shown  at  A  (Fig.  1),  and  a  slow 
current  of  air  was  admitted  at  D.  Fairly  good  black  body  con- 
ditions were  obtained  but  the  platinum  was  faintly  visible.  The 
observed  melting  point  was  1750°.  The  value  accepted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  as  the  melting  point  of  platinum  is  1755°. 
After  the  pyrometer  lamp  had  been  overheated  and  recalibrated, 
this  test  was  repeated.  In  place  of  magnesia  tubes,  tubes  of  a 
mixture  of  magnesia  and  alumina,^  obtained  from  the  Konigliche 
Porzellan-Manufactur,  Berlin,  were  used.  These  were  found  to  be 
more  satisfactory  than  magnesia  tubes,  being  much  less  porous  and 
less  easily  cracked.  The  material  softens  at  a  little  above  the  plati- 
num point.  Using  a  single  tube  the  value  1746°  was  obtained,  with 
two  tubes  1750°.  Tests  were  also  made  in  an  iridium  tube  furnace 
where  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  reducing  atmosphere.  So 
good  black  body  conditions  were  obtained  that  the  platinvim  was 
quite  invisible.  A  piece  heated  to  1747°  and  removed  was  found 
not  melted;  one  heated  to  1759°  and  removed  was  found  melted. 

The  use  of  the  optical  pyrometer  depends  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  object  sighted  upon  emits  black-body  radiation.  This 
is  the  case  if  the  object  is  within  a  vessel  at  uniform  temperature, 
and  is  viewed  through  a  relatively  small  opening  in  the  vessel. 

•Heinecke,  Zeit.  angew.  Ch.,  31,  p.  687  (1908). 
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This  can  readily  be  accomplished  in  the  apparatus  used,  but  under 
such  conditions  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sample, 
owing  to  the  uniform  brightness  of  the  sample  and  its  environs. 
In  practice,  the  sample  was  placed  slightly  below  the  hottest 
part  of  the  furnace,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  barely  distin- 
guishable. This  requires  only  a  temperature  difference  of  about 
five  degrees.  When  the  temperature  of  a  sample  had  almost 
reached  the  melting  point,  the  temperature  was  raised  more 
slowly  and  the  sample  was  observed  continually.  When  it  was 
seen  to  melt,  a  final  temperature  measurement  was  made  and  the 
heating  current  was  immediately  stopped,  thus  preventing  the 
temperature  from  rising  any  higher.  The  observation  was  then 
verified  by  an  examination  of  the  sample  after  its  removal  from 
the  furnace. 

An  idea  of  the  degree  of  definiteness  of  the  melting  points  may 
be  obtained  from  Fig.  4  and  Fig.  5,  in  which  are  shown  samples 
which  have  been  heated  to  successively  higher  temperatures. 
Fig.  4  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  usual  degree  of  definiteness. 
The  sample  heated  to  1680°C.  appears  unaffected;  that  heated 
to  1695°  shows  very  slight  signs  of  fusion;  that  heated  to  1705° 
is  completely  fused.  1705°  was  taken  as  the  melting  point. 
Fig.  5  shows  perhaps  the  least  definite  melting  point  found. 
Complete  fusion  occurred  at  1620°,  but  there  was  partial  fusion 
at  considerably  lower  temperatures,  1600°  was  taken  as  the  melt- 
ing point. 

Near  the  melting  point,  samples  were  heated  at  the  rate  of 
about  ten  degrees  per  minute.  This  rate  of  heating  was  quite 
slow  enough,  as  a  temperature  measurement  can  be  made  in  a 
few  seconds  and  a  slower  rate  of  heating  near  the  melting  point 
was  found  to  give  the  same  results.  The  entire  time  required 
for  heating  a  sample  from  room  temperature  to  its  melting  point 
was  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Experiments  were  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  samples  could  undergo  any  change  in  melting 
point  as  the  result  of  heating  in  the  vacuum  furnace.  Samples 
of  various  kinds  were  heated  in  the  furnace  to  about  1550°  for 
about  six  hours,  and  their  melting  points  were  then  determined. 
The  results  are  given  in  Table  I. 


1680°     1695° 
Figure  4 


1705° 


1570° 
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1590°    1600° 
Figure  5 
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1620° 
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Sample 

Number  Material 

14  Fire  clay 

27  Fire  clay 


48  Fire  clay 


TABLE  I 

Determinations  of 
melting    point  with- 
out previous  heating 

Determinations  of 

melting  point  after 

six  hours  heating 

1635° 

1655° 

1630° 

1655° 

1600° 

1635° 

1610 

1630 

1600 

1635 

1585 

1640 

1595 

1710° 

1705° 

1705 

1695 

1705 

1700 

1705 

1740° 

1740° 

1745 

1730 

1705° 

1695° 

1700 

1700 

1695 

1695 

20  Bauxite 

41  SiUca 


It  appears  from  the  table  that  Nos.  14  and  27,  which  are  bricks 
of  low  melting  point,  melted  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature 
after  long  heating;  while  the  other  bricks  were  unaffected.  The 
melting  point  of  No.  27  is  less  definite  than  that  of  most  bricks. 
This  increase  of  melting  point  might  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  brick  consisted  of  two  materials  existing 
in  distinct  particles,  one  sort  having  a  lower  melting  point  than 
the  other,  these  two  materials  becoming  run  together  after  long 
heating  near  the  melting  point,  producing  a  material  of  higher 
melting  point  than  that  of  the  more  fusible  of  the  original  ma- 
terials. The  appearance  of  samples  of  No.  14  and  No.  27  after 
heating  for  a  short  time  to  near  the  melting  point  supports  this 
explanation.  Sample  No.  27  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  After  the  six 
hours  heating  they  appeared  more  uniform.  Long  heating  in  a 
vacuum  would  tend  to  vaporize  the  more  volatile  constituents 
of  the  brick,  and  this  might  produce  an  appreciable  increase  of 
melting  point. 
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The  most  common  fire  brick  are  those  made  of  clay,  of  which 
the  essential  ingredient  is  kaolin,  Al203,2Si02,2H20.  Shepherd 
and  Rankin'  found  that  the  only  compound  of  alumina  and  silica 
that  can  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  melting  points  is  silli- 
manite,  Al208,Si02.  It  follows  that  clay  when  near  its  melting 
point  is  no  longer  a  single  compound  but  a  mixture  of  Al203,Si02 
and  SiOj.  Hence  the  melting  point  of  pure  kaolin,  like  that  of 
fire  brick,  can  not  be  expected  upon  theoretical  groimds  to  be 
perfectly  definite,  but  fairly  definite  results  are  obtained  when  the 
visible  flow  is  taken  as  the  criterion  of  fusion,  as  in  the  case  of 
fire  brick.  Two  samples  of  white  kaolin,  one  EngUsh,  the  other 
probably  English  also,  both  melted  at  1740°.  A  sample  of  brown- 
ish white  German  kaolin  melted  at  1735°.  Therefore  the  highest 
melting  point  that  can  be  attained  in  brick  containing  nothing 
more  refractory  than  kaolin  is  1740°.  When  an  excess  of  alumina 
is  present,  as  in  bauxite  brick,  the  melting  point  may  be  higher. 

A  few  brands  of  silica  brick  were  tested.  Pure  silica  melts  at 
about  1600°.^  However,  the  fused  silica  possesses  such  extreme 
viscosity  near  the  melting  point  that  it  does  not  flow  or  change 
shape  distinctly  until  considerably  higher  temperatures  are 
reached.  I  have  obtained  1750°  as  the  apparent  melting  point 
of  pure  silica,  i.e.,  the  temperature  at  which  it  flows  distinctly. 
This  temperature,  however,  is  naturally  a  very  indefinite  one. 
The  temperature  at  which  silica  bricks  flow  distinctly  is  more 
definite. 

Bauxite  brick  are  made  from  bauxite,  Al20(OH)4  containing 
usually  considerable  quantities  of  other  material.  Bauxite,  of 
course,  becomes  converted  to  alumina,  AI2O3,  when  heated.  Pure 
alumina  melts  at  about  2010°.'  None  of  the  bauxite  bricks 
examined  approached  this  melting  point.  A  single  sample  of 
bauxite  was  tested  and  found  to  melt  completely  at  1820°,  the 
center  of  the  nodules  melting  at  1790°.  A  sample  of  bauxite 
clay  melted  at  1795°. 

One  brand  of  magnesia  brick  was  examined  and  found  to  melt 

at  2165°.     The  melting  point  of  pure  magnesia  is  more  or  less 

in  doubt  at  present.     It  is  certainly  much  higher  than  that  of 

'Loc.  cit. 

'Day  and  Shepherd,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  28,  p.  1089  (1906). 

^A  paper  on  the  melting  points  of  pure  refractory  oxides  is  in  preparation. 
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the  impure  magnesia  brick.  This  brick  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  iron  and  was  of  a  dark  brown  color.  When  heated  for  a  few 
minutes  to  near  its  melting  point  it  became  white.  This  occurred 
both  in  the  electric  vacuum  furnace  and  in  an  oxy-hydrogen 
flame.  It  might  result  either  from  the  vaporization  of  the  iron, 
or  from  the  formation  of  a  colorless  compound  of  iron  and  mag- 
nesia. An  analysis  of  the  specimens  has  shown  that  the  heated 
samples  contain  much  less  iron. 

One  brand  of  brick  made  from  chromite,  FeOjCrjOs,  was  ex- 
amined. It  was  found  to  melt  at  2050°.  A  sample  of  natural 
chromite  from  a  different  source  melted  at  2180°. 

SiUcon  carbide,  SiC,  has  been  used  as  a  refractory  material. 
At  very  high  temperatures  it  decomposes  without  melting.  Tucker 
and  Lampen^  state  that  it  decomposes  at  2220°.  Results  in  close 
agreement  with  this  have  been  obtained  by  Gillett^  and  by  Saun- 
ders.' This  is  undoubtedly  correct  for  decomposition  under 
ordinary  conditions,  but  silicon  carbide  can  be  heated  for  a  short 
time  to  much  higher  temperatures  without  complete  decomposi- 
tion. It  was  thought  that  by  very  rapid  heating  it  might  be 
possible  to  reach  the  melting  point  of  the  silicon  carbide  before 
decomposition  was  complete,  although  such  a  melting  point  would 
probably  have  only  theoretical  interest.  With  this  object,  a 
few  grams  of  silicon  carbide  was  placed  in  a  graphite  crucible, 
which  was  placed  in  a  second  larger  graphite  crucible  to  give 
more  uniform  temperature  and  the  whole  was  heated  in  an  arc 
furnace  at  atmospheric  pressure,  the  temperature  being  measured 
by  sighting  the  optical  pyrometer  through  a  narrow  graphite 
tube  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  crucible.  A  temperature  of  2700° 
or  more  was  reached  and  was  maintained  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
siUcon  carbide  was  about  half  decomposed,  leaving  a  residue 
of  carbon,  but  showed  no  indication  of  fusion. 

The  results  for  fire  brick  will  be  found  in  Table  II.    Samples  1 

to  26  are  identical  with  the  samples  of  the  same  numbers  studied 

by  Bleininger  and  Brown.^    All  the  bricks  tested  were  made  in 

the  United  States.     Each  melting  point  given  is  the  mean  of  at 

iTucker  and  Lampen,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  S8,  p.  853  (1906). 

•Gillett,  Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  15,  p.  213  (1911). 

■Paper  presented  before  the  American  Electrochemical  Society,  May,  1912. 

*Loc.  cit. 
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least  two  determinations.     The  mean  of  the  melting  points  of 
the  41  samples  of  fire  clay  bricks  is  1649°. 

TABLE  II 


FIRE    CLAY 

BHICK 

Sample 
Number 

1 

Melting 
Point 

1630 

Sample 
Number 

26 

Melting 
Point 

1695 

2 

1635 

27 

1600 

3 

1605 

28 

1695 

4 

1605 

29 

1595 

5 

1705 

30 

1560 

6 

1705 

31 

1600 

7 

1700 

32 

1650 

8 

1700 

33 

1655 

9 

1675 

34 

1570 

10 

1710 

35 

1650 

11 

1660 

36 

1590 

12 

1555 

37 

1650 

13 

1635 

38 

1660 

14 

1630 

47 

1725 

15 

1655 

48 

1705 

17 

1650 

49 

1715 

21 

1615 

531 

1635 

22 

1640 

541 

1635 

23 

1660 

551 

1685 

24 

1660 

561 

1605 

25 

1715 

BAtrXITE 

BRICK 

Sample 
Number 

19 

Melting 
point 

1760 

20 

1740 

44 

1720 

45 

1785 

46 

1720 

50 

1665 

51 

1565 

52 

1590 

•Samples  53,  54,  55  and  56  are  of  the 
ively,  but  from  different  lots. 

same  brands  as  4,  9,  7  and  17  respeo- 
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SILICA   BRICK 

Sample  Melting 

Number  point 

39  1700 

40  1705 

41  1700 


CHROMITE  BRICK 

Sample  Melting 

Number  point 

42  2050 


MAGNESIA   BRICK 

Sample  Melting 

Nmnber  point 

43  2165 


The  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  the  fire  clay  bricks  studied 
are  available,^  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  establish  any  very 
definite  relation  between  composition  and  melting  point.  Since 
the  bricks  contain  about  eight  different  constituents  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  affect  the  melting  point,  and  since  the  melting  point 
may  also  be  affected  by  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  material,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  prediction  of  the  melting  point  upon  the  basis 
of  a  chemical  analysis  would  be  uncertain.  If  the  melting  points 
are  compared  with  the  results  of  tests  under  load  conditions  at 
1300°,'^  it  is  evident  that  there  is  little  relation  between  the  two. 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  melting  points  of  54  samples  of  fire  brick,  including 
fire  clay,  bauxite,  silica,  magnesia,  and  chromite  brick,  have 
been  determined  in  an  electric  vacuum  furnace,  the  temperature 
being  measured  with  an  optical  pyrometer  (Table  II). 

2.  The  following  melting  points  of  materials  important  in  the 
manufacture  of  fire  brick  were  determined: 

'Bleininger  and  Brown,  loc.  cit. 
'Bleininger  and  Brown,  loc.  cit. 
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Kaolin 

1740° 

Pure  alumina 

2010° 

Pure  silica 

1750°! 

Bauxite 

1820° 

Bauxite  clay 

1795° 

Chromite 

2180° 

3.  An  improved  method  of  calibrating  the  Holbom-Kurlbaum 
optical  pjTometer  is  described. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Greenwald  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Moore  have  rendered 
efficient  assistance  in  carrying  out  this  work. 

•This  is  not  the  true  melting  point  but  represents  approximately  the 
temperature  at  which  silica  flows  distinctly. 
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Figure  2. 
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ON  THE  PRESENT  THEORY  OF  MAGNETISM  AND  THE 
.  PERIODIC  SYSTEM  OF  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS 

By  Jakob  Kunz 
Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

This  paper  contains  the  following  topics: 

1.  Fundamental  assumptions. 

2.  Experimental  facts;  diamagnetism,  additive  and  non-additive 
properties. 

3.  The  periodic  system  of  the  elements  and  their  magnetic 
properties. 

4.  Ferromagnetism. 

5.  The  magneton  of  Weiss  and  the  degrees  of  freedom. 


FUNDAMENTAL  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  electron  theory  seems  to  account  for  the  magnetic  phe- 
nomena in  a  very  direct  way.  Indeed,  we  have  only  to  assume 
that  the  molecular  currents  of  Ampere,  which  form  the  elementary 
magnets,  are  revolving  electrons,  in  order  to  express  Ampere's 
theory  of  magnetism  in  terms  of  the  electron  theory.  A  closer 
study  of  the  electronic  orbits,  however,  due  to  Voigt  and  J.  J. 
Thomson,  showed  that  these  currents  cannot  account  sufficiently 
for  the  phenomena  of  diamagnetic  and  paramagnetic  bodies.  It 
was  only  on  the  basis  of  the  researches  of  P.  Curie,  that  P.  Langevin 
was  able  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  theory  of  diamagnetism  and 
paramagnetism.  Curie  foimd  that  the  diamagnetic  susceptibility 
is  independent  of  the  temperatiure,  while  the  paramagnetic  sus- 
ceptibility is  inversely  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature. 
Langevin  concluded,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  diamagnetic  and  paramagnetic  properties.  In 
Langevin's  theory  the  diamagnetism  is  a  characteristic  property 
of  each  molecule  which  contains  a  certain  number  of  revolving 
electrons.  If  the  resultant  magnetic  moment  of  these  electrons 
in  an  atom  is  zero,  then  the  body  is  diamagnetic ;  the  action  of  an 
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external  magnetic  field  consists  in  a  change  of  the  orbit,  the  dia- 
magnetic  modification  of  the  atom.  If  the  revolving  electrons 
possess  a  resultant  magnetic  moment,  the  body  is  paramagnetic. 
Matter  in  all  its  forms  is  diamagnetic;  paramagnetism,  whenever 
it  appears,  covers,  as  it  were,  the  diamagnetism  without  transition 
between  the  two  distinct  groups.  Langevin  insists  that  the  para- 
magnetic constants  are  very  large  in  comparison  with  the  dia- 
magnetic constants.  Consider  an  electron  of  mass  m  and  charge 
e  revolving  with  velocity  v  in  an  orbit  of  radius  r,  the  plane  of 
which  is  perpendicular  to  a  magnetic  field  H,  the  centifugal  force 
is  balanced  by  an  elastic  force  /.    Without  a  magnetic  field  we  have 

mv^ 

=  fr. 

r 

If  the  magnetic  field  acts  on  the  electron  its  velocity  will  not  be 

changed,  but  the  radius  of  the  orbit  will  suffer  a  change.    Let  the 

new  radius  be  r',  then : 

mv' 

— r=fri-Hev 
r^ 

and  the  change  of  the  magnetic  moment  of  N  electron  per  unit 

volume  is  equal  to: 

-He='Nr2 

AM= — =-fcH 

2m 

The  diamagnetic  susceptibility  k  is  therefore  equal  to: 

N   e2 
A;  =  — — r^ 
2   m 

If  now  the  magnetic  moment  of  all  the  revolving  electrons  ia 
the  atom  in  an  external  point  is  zero,  then  the  substance  is  purely 
diamagnetic  and  the  diamagnetic  susceptibility  A;  independent  of 
the  temperature,  if  the  number  of  revolving  electrons  N  and  the 
radius  of  the  orbits  are  not  affected  by  the  temperature.  If  the 
electronic  orbits  have  a  resultant  magnetic  moment  in  an  external 
point,  then  these  magnets  will  be  directed  by  the  magnetic  field 
and  constitute  a  paramagnetic  body,  and  both  the  thermodynamic 
and  kinetic  treatment  of  the  problem  show  that  the  paramagnetic 
susceptibihty  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature. 
In  addition  Curie  concluded  that  a  change  of  physical  or  chemical 
state  has  hardly  any  influence  on  the  diamagnetic  properties. 
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II 

EXPERIMENTAL   FACTS 

The  phenomena  are  far  more  comphcated  than  this  theory  of 
Langevin  indicates.  The  positive  paramagnetic  values  are  on  the 
whole  not  larger  than  the  negative  diamagnetic  ones,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  table:  k  is  the  susceptibility  per  unit  volume, 

k  W  k  10« 


Pb 

-1.37 

Au 

-3.07 

C  (Diamond) 

-0.49 

C  (amorphous) 

-2.02 

Hg 

-2.6 

Ag 

-1.4 

Bi 

-13.7 

Cd 

-1.16 

Tl 

-4.6 

Cu 

-0.82 

Al 

+1.8 

Be 

+0.29 

B 

+4.32 

Mg 

+0.57 

Na 

+2.2 

Pd 

+5.15 

Pt 

+29.0 

Si 

+0.2 

N 

+0.0537 

Mo 

2.2 

Os 

0.62 

Certain  elements  seem  to  exist  in  both  the  diamagnetic  and 
paramagnetic  state.  Thus,  for  hydrogen,  I  find  in  Boernstein- 
Landolts  tables:  the  value  +0.008,  while  Dewar^  gives  a  negative 
value,  the  magnetic  properties  of  elementary  gases  and  vapors 
are  still  insufficiently  known.  This  is,  for  instance,  true  for  nitro- 
gen. Boron,  carbon  and  silicon  seem  also  to  exist  in  the  dia- 
magnetic and  paramagnetic  state.  H.  E.  Dubois  and  K.  Honda^ 
give  for  crystaUine  silicon  +0.12  and  amorphous  —0.14.  In  this 
respect  tin  seems  to  have  the  most  interesting  properties.  If 
diamagnetic  gray  tin  is  slowly  heated,  at  32°,  A;  (=  —0.29)  changes 
almost  suddenly  and  at  35°  passes  through  zero.  Possibly  this 
change  would  wholly  take  place  at  the  point  of  transformation 
18°,  but  then  at  a  much  slower  rate.  Further  heating  continu- 
ously increased  k  so  that  at  about  50°  the  value  +0.03  for  para- 
magnetic tetragonal  tin  was  reached,  which  afterwards  remained 
practically  constant.  At  161°  nothing  particular  was  noticed.  At 
the  melting  point  a  discontinuity  from  +0.03  to  —0.04  once  more 
appeared;  the  diamagnetic  Uquid  metal  remained  nearly  unchanged. 

'Rapports  du  congres  international  de  physique,  vol.  2,  p.  506  (1900.) 
'Acad.  Weteuschap.  Amsterdam  Proc.  12,  p.  596-602  (1909-10). 
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The  paramagnetic  susceptibility  is  independent  of  the  tempera- 
ture over  an  interval  of  as  much  as  500°  in  the  following  elements: 
Na,  Al,  K,  V,  Cr,  Nb,  W,  Os;  the  paramagnetic  susceptibility  in- 
creases with  increasing  temperature  for  the  elements:  Ti,  V,  Cr, 
Mn,  Mo,  Ru,  Rh,  Tr,  Th.  These  are  all  exceptions  from  Curie's 
rule;  it  seems  to  me  not  justified,  to  maintain  this  rule,  as  there  are 
many  more  exceptions  than  confirmations.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  diamagnetism.  Here  in  a  few  cases  the  susceptibility  increases 
with  increasing  temperature,  while  for  the  following  elements  the 
diamagnetic  susceptibihty  decreases  with  increasing  temperature: 
C(amorphous),  Cu,  Zn,  Zr,  Cd,  Jn,  Sb,  Te,  J,  Tl,  Pb,  Bi  (0-268). 
There  are  only  very  few  elements  which  do  not  vary  within  the 
whole  temperature  range.  The  starting  point  of  Langevin's 
theory  is  undermined.  If  we  consider  the  magnetic  properties  of 
the  elements  in  the  periodic  system,  we  find  a  certain  periodic 
change  of  the  diamagnetic  and  paramagnetic  properties.  A  very 
striking  exception  is  given  by  oxygen,  which  is  strongly  para- 
magnetic; but  if  oxygen  combines  with  the  paramagnetic  elements 
Be,  Mg,  Al,  Mo,  W,  Th,  it  forms  diamagnetic  oxides.  The  oxides 
of  metals  in  general  are  very  interesting  in  this  respect,  for  instance, 
FeO  is  weakly  magnetic,  Fe203  is  stronger  and  re304  is  very 
strongly  magnetic.  A  strongly  magnetic  oxide  is  also  CrsOg.  At 
all  events,  the  diamagnetism  is  a  largely  non-additive  property 
in  inorganic  compoimds;  and  the  magnetic  properties  depend  so 
much  on  chemical  and  physical  influences  that  one  might  be 
inclined  to  ascribe  them  to  electrons,  which  are  revolving  on  the 
surface  of  the  atom.  In  organic  compounds,  however,  it  has  been 
shown  by  P.  Pascal  that  the  molecular  susceptibility  ^m  is  an 
additive  property  of  the  atomic  susceptibility  Xa;  such  that 

where  X  is  a  correcting  term  depending  on  the  structure  of  the 
compound  being  =  in  the  saturated  compounds,  but  amounting  to 
over  6%  in  certain  nonsaturated  groups.  Oxygen  plays  in  these 
compoimds  a  very  interesting  role.  Bound  up  with  two  different 
atoms, —  CH3C2HOH— it  is  diamagnetic,  its  atomic  susceptibility 
being  —48.10-'.  Oxygen  by  t  v'o  bonds  connected  with  one  carbon 
atom  is  still  diamagnetic,  if  this  carbon  atom — CH3CO  OH — is 
connected  with  a  second  oxygen  atom,  the  atomic  susceptibility  is 
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—35.10"'.  Oxygen — CH3COCH3 — ^with  a  double  bond  connected 
with  C,  which  carried  no  other  0,  is  paramagnetic,  and  its  magnetic 
susceptibility  is  +18.10'".  In  more  complicated  compounds, 
however,  the  structure  has  a  great  influence  on  X-  For  two  groups, 
the  halogenes  and  intriles,  exceptions  have  been  found  to  the  rule 
of  additivity. 

Ill 

THE    PERIODIC    SYSTEM    OF    THE    ELEMENTS    AND    THEIR    MAGNETIC 

PROPERTIES 

The  elements  may  be  arranged  in  series  according  to  the  atomic 
weights  in  different  ways.  A  certain  periodicity  between  atomic 
weights  and  magnetic  properties  always  appears.  But  if  the 
atomic  weights  are  represented  by  abscissae  and  the  magnetic 
susceptibilities  as  ordinates,  the  curve  obtained  is  of  a  most  irregu- 
lar character,  representing  seven  distinct  maxima,  among  which 
that  of  the  iron  group  is  by  far  predominating.  If  only  the  sign 
of  the  magnetic  properties  is  taken  into  accoimt,  one  gets  the  best 
representation  perhaps  by  the  method  of  the  helix  due  to  B.  K. 
Emerson,  which  is  given  in  Fig.  1. 

The  strongly  magnetic  groups  appear  on  a  diameter,  where  we 
find  Fe,  Ni,  Co,  then  Pd,  Ru,  Rh,  then  Gd,  En,  Sm,  then  Ft,  Ir,  Os. 
Moving  on  the  spiral  from  iron  to  the  right,  we  meet  Mn  and  Cr, 
elements,  which  are  paramagnetic,  but  whose  strongly  magnetic 
properties  appear  only  in  some  of  their  alloys  ^nd  compounds  such 
as  the  Heusler  alloys,  mangenese-antimony,  manganese-tin,  man- 
ganese-zinc, CrsOg.  On  the  right-hand  side  from  the  ferro- 
magnetic elements  there  are  the  paramagnetic  elements;  on 
the  left-hand  side,  the  diamagnetic  elements.  Opposite  to  the 
magnetic  metals  there  are  the  inert  gases,  whose  magnetic  proper- 
ties have  not  yet  been  determined.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
inert  gases  we  find  the  alkah  metals,  whose  magnetic  properties 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  known.  Sodium  and  potassium  seem  to  be 
paramagnetic.  The  strongly  magnetic  metals,  cobalt,  nickel  and 
iron,  belong  to  the  elements  with  minimum  compressibility,  com- 
plex volume,  with  most  complex  spectra,  with  complex  double 
salts,  with  great  condensation  of  mass,  the  heavy  metals.  Thus 
it  looks  as  if  the  condensation  of  electronic  orbits  were  a  maximum 
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Figure  1 


in  these  magnetic  metals,  and  that  the  magnetic  properties  were 
related  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  mechanical  and  optical  proper- 
ties. But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  immediately  after  the 
strongly  magnetic  metals  there  follow  the  diamagnetic  metals: 

k 


Cu 

-0.66 

Ag 

-1.4 

Tb 

Au 

-2.6 
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On  the  next  diameter  we  have 


k 

Zn 

-0.96 

Cd 

-1.16 

Ho 

Hg 

-2.6 

When  we  move  outward  on  a  diameter  of  the  spiral,  the  diamag- 
netic  susceptibility  increases.  The  same  rule  is  repeated  by 
chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine;  sulphur,  selenium,  tellure;  phos- 
phorous, arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth.  If  a  represents  the  atomic 
weight,  a  and  /8  two  constants,  then  the  atomic  susceptibility  can 
be  represented  for  the  last  three  groups  by: 

The  same  law  seems  to  hold  for  all  the  groups  of  diamagnetic 
elements,  which  are  in  the  previous  representation  on  the  left  of 
the  diameter  passing  through  the  iron  group  and  the  inert  gases. 
Thus,  for  instance,  for  zinc,  cadmiiun  and  mercury  we  have: 

Xz.-^:5^y5i.lor._8.83xlir 

Xo,.l:l«|p.i(r..i6.2x.o-. 


If  we  put 


x.-io^-+^ 


where  a  is  the  atomic  weight,  we  find  from  Cd  and  Hg  for  a  and  yS 
the  values: 

a =0.6146 

)8  =  0.00502 

log  XZn  =  1-583,  the  calculated  value =1.618.  The  agreement  is 
not  so  good  for  the  last  diamagnetic  group  of  elements,  Cu,  Ag  and 
An;  here  the  atomic  susceptibilities  are  as  follows: 

Xcu  =  5.29X10-" 

XAg  =  14.39.x  lO-" 

XAn  =  26.55X10-" 
The  copper  seems  to  make  an  exception.    Whether  this  is  due 
to  an  inaccurate  determination  of  X  or  to  the  fact  that  copper 
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follows  inunediately  after  the  iron  group,  remains  an* open  question. 
Between  the  Zn,  Cd,  Hg  group  and  the  P,  As,  Sb  group  there  are 
two  more  groups  of  diamagnetic  elements;  namely,  those  of  Ga, 
Jn,  Tl,  and  Ge,  Sn,  Pb.    I  find  only  the  values 

This  agrees  also  with  the  general  statement  that  along  any  dia- 
magnetic diameter  of  the  spiral  the  atomic  susceptibility  increases 
towards  the  periphery.  It  is  an  exponential  f imction  of  the  atomic 
weight. 

If  we  travel  along  the  spiral  from  copper  towards  zinc  and  from 
Ag  towards  Cd,  we  find  the  following  values  for  the  atomic  sus- 
ceptibihties: 

io-« 


Cu 

5.29 

Zn 

8.83 

Ga 

Ge 

As 

5.8 

Se 

24.0 

Br 

21.9 

Ag 

14.4 

Cd 

15.2 

In 

Sn 

5.95 

Sb 

77.5 

Te 

38.9 

I 

46.5 

As  and  Sn  are  two  decided  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  atomic 
susceptibihty  increases  from  the  south  towards  the  north  of  the 
graphic  representation. 

While  in  the  strongly  magnetic  metals  the  susceptibihty  de- 
creases as  we  move  on  the  diameter  outward,  we  see  here  in  the 
adjacent  elements  the  diamagnetic  susceptibility  increases  when  we 
travel  in  the  same  direction.  Oxygen  again  occupies  an  excep- 
tional position  through  its  magnetic  properties.  Its  regular  dia- 
magnetic properties  seem  to  appear  only  in  some  of  its  organic 
and  inorganic  compounds.    Let  us  consider  the  gases: 

O2    CO2    H2O    NO    N2    H2 

+      -        -       +      -     - 
The  -|-  sign  indicates  paramagnetism  the  —  sign  diamagnetism. 
It  looks  as  if  in  free  oxygen  one  of  the  atoms  were  in  a  different 
magnetic  state  than  when  it  occurs  in  compoimds.    The  same 
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phenomenon  occurs,  for  instance,  in  the  ferricyanides,  where  the 
iron  seems  to  have  lost  its  magnetic  properties,  the  ferridyanides 
being  no  more  magnetic  than  salts  not  containing  iron;  even  the 
combination  FeO  is  very  weakly  magnetic.  There  exists  a  re- 
markable but  very  hidden  relation  between  chemical  and  magnetic 
properties. 

A  modification  of  the  theory  of  the  difference  between  diamag- 
netic  and  paramagnetic  properties  will  now  be  considered. 

The  phenomena  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  magnetism  is,  as  it  were,  due  to  revolving  electrons 
on  the  surface  of  the  atom,  and  that  these  electrons  are  connected 
with  those  forces  which  come  into  play  in  chemical  reactions,  in  the 
optical  phenomena  and  in  mechanical  properties.  There  appears 
to  be  no  special  reason  why  we  should  ascribe  to  all  matter  the 
diamagnetic  rather  than  the  paramagnetic  property.  Indeed,  we 
may  proceed  in  this  way  and  assume  that  all  matter  is  paramag- 
netic, each  molecule  having  revolving  electrons,  with  a  resultant 
magnetic  moment  for  an  external  point,  so  that  the  substance  as 
such  is  paramagnetic.  Let  us  further  assume  that  there  are  non- 
revolving  electrons  present  which,  while  the  external  magnetic 
field  is  excited  begin  to  revolve  and  revolve  as  long  as  the  field 
lasts.  These  induced  currents  constitute  the  diamagnetic  modi- 
fication of  the  substance.  If  the  resultant  moment  of  these  elec- 
trons is  larger  than  that  of  the  previously  revolving  electrons,  then 
the  substance  is  diamagnetic;  if  it  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  pre- 
viously revolving  electrons,  then  the  substance  is  paramagnetic. 
The  fact  that  all  substances  have  a  line  spectrum  and  that  the  lines 
are  subject  to  the  action  of  the  magnetic  field  is  not  against  this 
consideration.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  vibrating  electrons, 
which  produce  the  line  spectra,  are  at  the  same  time  the  revolving 
electrons  of  the  magnetic  properties.  If  an  element  like  iron  is 
very  rich  in  emission  lines  then  it  may  also  contain  a  large  number 
of  revolving  electrons,  which  produce  the  magnetic  properties. 
In  the  elementary  theory  of  the  triplet  and  doublet  in  the  Zeeman 
effect  an  electron  is  considered,  vibratuig  in  a  given  line  vmder  a 
certain  angle  with  the  du-ection  of  the  magnetic  field,  this  vibration 
is  resolved  in  two  components,  one  of  which  is  parallel  and  the 
other  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  field;  the  light  emitted  in  the 
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direction  of  the  lines  of  force  is  due  to  the  perpendicular  component 
of  the  vibration  of  the  electron  and  consists  of  two  circularly  polar- 
ized beams.  The  transversal  effect  consists  in  three  lines  of  plane 
polarized  light.  Now  if  we  consider  the  light  knitted  not  from  a 
vibrating,  but  from  an  electron  revolving  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  magnetic  field,  then  we  would  see  in  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  force  only  the  original  line  displaced,  and  if  there  be  another 
electron  revolving  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  same  plane,  then 
we  would  have  the  doublet  of  the  longitudinal  effect,  as  if  there 
were  only  one  electron  vibrating. 

The  light  emitted  by  a  revolving  electron  in  the  transversal 
effect  would  be  plane  polarized,  and  if  there  were  two  electrons  re- 
volving in  opposite  directions,  we  would  have  plane  polarized  Ught 
also;  and  if  there  were  an  electron  revolving  in  a  circle  whose  plane 
coincided  with  the  direction  of  the  field,  then  its  hght  emitted  in 
the  transversal  direction  would  not  be  affected  by  the  magnetic 
field,  so  that  we  finally  have  the  triplet  of  the  transversal  effect. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  simple  case  of  the  Zeeman  effect  can  be  ex- 
plained either  by  one  vibrating  electron  or  by  three  revolving 
electrons.  We  can,  therefore,  not  conclude  that  the  revolving 
electrons  which  produce  magnetic  effects  are  at  the  same  time 
those  which  are  the  sources  of  light.  It  is  possible,  but  we  have 
no  proof  as  yet.  At  all  events,  the  fact  that  the  Zeeman  effect 
occurs  only  in  quasi  abnormal  states  of  matter  as  a  consequence  of 
ionisation,  while  the  diamagnetism  is  a  normal  phenomenon,  inde- 
pendent of  ionisation,  seems  to  point  to  the  view  that  different 
electrons  cause  the  two  phenomena. 

Let  us  consider  an  electron  in  equilibrimn  imder  the  action  of  a 
system  of  electrical  forces,  but  able  to  revolve  in  an  orbit  under  the 
electrical  forces  induced  during  the  establishment  of  an  external 
field.     Let:  T  be  the  final  time  of  revolution, 

E  the  electrical  force  acting  on  the  electron, 

e    the  charge, 

m  the  mass  of  the  electron, 

<f)  the  magnetic  flux  crossing  the  area  A  of  the  circle, 

r    the  radius  of  the  orbit, 

V   the  final  velocity, 

AM  the  increase  of  the  diamagnetic  moment  per  unit  volume, 
N  the  number  of  such  orbits  per  unit  volume, 
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then  we  have 


-^=27rrEe 
dt 

—  d<^  =  27rrEedt ;  mdv = eEdt 

— d^  =  27rrmdv 

<t>=2'nTm  I  dv=27mnv.=H7rr'' 


_  Hr_  _,_27rr_47rm 
^^~2^'     ""vT      H" 

AM = NAm  =  NAi = NA-  =  ^^'^^ 


T       4in 

By  definition,  the  diamagnetic  susceptibility  k  is  given  by 

AM=kH 

Comparing  the  last  two  equations,  we  have: 

,     ,      Nr^^e 
k=kj= 

4m 

In  the  previous  theory  we  had: 

,      NeV 
ki  =  —  — 
2  m 

In  the  modified  theory,  therefore,  we  have  to  assume  that  the 
radii  are  very  small  in  comparison  with  what  they  would  be  in  the 
older  theory,  and  that  N,  the  number  of  diamagnetic  electrons,  is 
small.  In  this  case  the  difference  between  diamagnetic  and  para- 
magnetic elements  would  mainly  depend  on  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  electrons.  If  the  kinetic  energy  of  rotation  is  large  we  have 
paramagnetic  substances;  if  it  is  small  we  have  diamagnetic  ele- 
ments. 

On  the  basis  given  above,  P.  Langevin  worked  out  the  kinetic 
theory  of  paramagnetic  gases  and  found  that  the  susceptibility  k 
should  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature. 
This  would  be  the  theoretical  demonstration  of  Curie's  rule.  But 
Dubois  and  Honda  state  that  only  palladium  foil  on  heating 
followed  more  or  less  Curie's  law,  and  showed  complication  on 
cooling.  Moreover,  Fe,  magnetite,  nickel,  cobalt  above  the 
critical  temperature  seem  to  follow  this  simple  law.  Other  ferro- 
magnetic substances,  such  as  phrrhotite  above  the  critical  tempera^ 
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ture,  behave  in  a  very  peculiar  way.  The  kinetic  theory  of  the 
paramagnetic  properties  can  not,  without  modification,  be  ejctended 
to  the  liquid  and  solid  state,  because  here  the  neighborhood  of 
other  atoms  and  the  crystalline  structure  must  have  an  influence 
on  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  molecules.  This  appears  very 
distinctly  from  the  measurement  of  Dubois  and  Honda. 

IV 

FERROMAGNETISM 

P.  Weiss  has  shown  that  the  ferromagnetic  properties  can  be 
described  in  an  exceedingly  simple  way,  namely,  by  the  assmnption 
of  an  intrinsic  or  molecular  magnetic  field  which  is  in  every  point  ■ 
proportional  to  the  intensity  of  magnetization.  And  in  spite  of 
the  discrepancies  between  Langevin's  kinetic  theory  and  experi- 
mental results,  Weiss  found  that  the  relation  between  the  absolute 
temperatvu-e  and  the  saturation  value  of  magnetization  holds  over  a 
wide  range  of  temperature  in  the  case  of  magnetite,  for  smaller 
ranges  only  in  Fe,  Ni  and  Co.  At  lower  temperatures  there  are 
very  considerable  discrepancies  again  between  temperature  and 
magnetization.  But  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  molecular  field  of  Weiss  exists  in  the  variation  of  the  specific 
heat  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  critical  temperature.  There  must 
be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  intrinsic  molecular  field.  I  have  in 
an  article  published  in  the  Physical  Review,  March,  1910,  page 
359,  tried  to  calculate  the  absolute  magnetic  moments  of  the  ele- 
mentary magnets  of  iron,  nickel  and  magnetite.  The  equations 
applied  were  those  given  by  Weiss'  theory: 

mNT 

_T a 

Tm~3 
which  is  true  for  the  absolute  temperature  ®,  where  the  spon- 
taneous magnetization  disappears. 

mNTm  a 
^=      3rT       °' 

3r0 

m  =  ; 


NTm 
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This  calculation  of  m,  the  moment  of  the  elementary  magnets 
presupposes  that  the  theoretical  temperature  relation  holds  from 
the  critical  temperature  down  to  the  absolute  zero. 
^>  The  values  taken  and  the  results  are  contained  in  the  next  table. 

TABLE  1 


Substance 

Tt=20 

Tm 

® 

N 

NT=Hm 

mlO" 

/talO"' 

Fe 

1860 

2120 

756 

3,850 

6,560,000 

5.15 

1.66 

F,04 

430 

490 

5362 

33,200 

14,300,000 

2.02 

0.93 

Ni 

500 

570 

376 

12,700 

6,350,000 

3.65 

4.8 

Co 

1421 

1435 

1075 

6,180 

8,870,000 

6.21 

3.24 

Heusler  Alloy 

518 

310 

12,940 

6,700,000 

3.55 

1.60 

The  values  for  cobalt  are  taken  from  a  thesis  of  W.  W.  Stifler' 
the  values  for  Heusler  alloy  from  a  thesis  of  P.  W.  Gtmiaer.^  /ih  is 
the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  If  we  divide  4.8  by  3  we  find  for 
this  fundamental  quantity  1.6,  if  we  divide  the  value  of  cobalt  by 

2  we  find  1.62,  the  average  value  of  /^h  being  1.5'10'  ";  —  =  9654 

thus  e  =  1.45'10  ■ '"'.     This  value  agrees  well  with  that  due  to 

Rutherford.    Thus   the   magnetic   properties   give   an   indirect 

method  of  determining  this  fundamental  quantity  of  nature.    This 

fact  seems  to  me  also  to  go  to  support  the  theory  of  Weiss  of  the 

intrinsic  magnetic  field.    One  further  assimaption  has  been  made 

in  this  calculation,  which  is  very  important: 

mNT 
a= — =r,  where  r  is  determined  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases 
rT 

by  the  following  equation: 

rNiT=p 
Ni  is  the  number  of  molecules  of  a  gas  in  unit  volume  vmder  the 
pressure  p  and  at  the  temperature  T.  rT  is  twice  the  kinetic 
energy  of  a  molecule  corresponding  to  one  degree  of  freedom.  By 
extending  this  equation  to  the  magnetic  molecules  of  ferromag- 
netic metals,  we  assume  that  these  molecules  have  the  same  degrees 

'W.  W.  Stifler,  Phys.  Rev.  v.  33,  p.  268,  1911. 
>P.  W.lGumaer,tPhys.  Rev.  1912. 
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of  freedom  of  rotation  as  the  molecules  of  a  gas.  If  we  do  this  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  magnetic  molecule  of  iron  consists 
of  2,  that  of  nickel  of  6,  and  that  of  cobalt  of  4  atoms. 


THE  MAGNETON   OF  P.   WEISS 

From  recent  magnetic  investigation  at  very  low  temperature 
and  at  temperatures  above  the  critical  one,  P.  Weiss,  in  a  number 
of  articles  pubUshed  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  and  in  the  Journal 
de  Physique,  has  drawn  another  conclusion,  which  is  confirmed 
by  further  investigations,  means  a  fundamental  progress  in  our 
knowledge  of  nature. 

The  molecular  moments  of  magnetization  were  determined  at 
the  temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen.  P.  Weiss  gives  the  following 
values: 

For  iron,  12,360 

For  nickel,  3,370 

For  cobalt,  10,042 

For  magnetite,       7,417 

If  we  divide  the  first  number  by  11,  the  second  by  3,  the  third  by  9 
and  the  last  by  6,  we  find  1123.5,  thus  iron  cobalt  and  nickel  have 
a  common  divisor,  while  magnetite  seems  to  deviate  considerably. 
P.  Weiss  calls  this  value  the  magneton-gram.  Above  the  critical 
temperature  the  magnetite  follows  Curie's  rule  over  certain  inter- 
vals of  temperature. 

If  CTja  represents  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  gram-molecule, 
its  maximum  value  at  absolute  zero,  then  Langevin's  theory  of 
paramagnetic  gases  gives: 

-=Aga — 


CTjjjo  a 

where 

rT 

By  developing  Aga —  in  a  series  and  neglecting  every  term  be- 
a 

sides  the  first,  we  get: 
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a    <r„oH  cr„    <r„o* 


»Xm — ^  ~'. 


o-„o     3      3rT  "^       H      3rT 
and  Curie's  constant  is  equal  to: 

(1)  C„  =  XmT  =  ^' 

or 
r=83,155.10'  ergs  per  degree, 
or,  writing  the  equation  for  unit  mass: 

mo-o' 


C=- 


3r 


If  X  and  -  are  represented  graphically,  there  appear  four  or  five 

straight  lines,  giving  five  values  for  the  constant  C;  this  can  be 
explained  either  by  the  assumption  that  m  or  r  varies,  or  two  or 
three  quantities  together.  P.  Weiss  shows  that  the  variation  of 
TO  alone  does  not  explain  the  observations,  but  that  these  constants 
may  be  correlated  by  the  assumption  that  o-q  varies  abruptly 
from  one  value  to  the  other  in  very  simple  ratios.  But  it  is  siu:- 
prising  that  with  increasing  temperature  the  magnetic  moment 
per  unit  mass  should  increase  in  the  ratio  1:1.25:1.5:2:2.5. 
In  Langevin's  original  theory  the  magnetic  moment  is  independent 
of  the  temperature;  here  it  appears  to  increase  in  regular  steps 
abruptly.  But  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  Langevin  which  has 
as  yet  no  direct  experimental  support,  we  may  also  assume  that 
the  degrees  of  freedom  vary  more  or  less  abruptly  so  that  Curie's 
constant  increases  with  increasing  temperature,  or  r  decreases 

rT=Hl 
n 
where  n  is  equal  to  the  nvimber  of  degrees  of  freedom.  If  r  de- 
creases with  increasing  temperature,  we  see  that  the  number  of 
degrees  of  freedom  n  increases,  and  this  seems  to  me  much  more 
probable  than  the  increase  of  the  magnetic  moment  with  rising 
temperatm-e;  the  molecule  of  F3O4  is  complicated  enough  to  allow 
at  higher  temperature  an  increase  of  the  degrees  of  freedom. 

P.  Weiss  supplies  afterwards  equation  (1)  to  dissolved  paramag- 
netic substances.  Still  considering  the  imderlying  diamagnetism 
of  Langevin,  and  assuming  that  the  diamagnetic  atoms  in  the 
compounds  with  paramagnetic  substances   conserve  their   dia- 
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magnetism,  P  Weiss  corrects  the  value  of  Pascal  and  finds  correc- 
tions amounting  to  from  1  to  6%. 


TABLE  2 


Substance 

XmlO« 

Cmo 

1123.5 

n' 

n" 

K  and  NH4  ferricyanide 

1,730 

11,700 

10.41 

10 

1.04 

Fe  and  NH4  pjTophosphate 

7,990 

24,600 

21.89 

22 

2.19 

Fe  and  NH4  citrate 

8,040 

24,680 

21.96 

22 

2.19 

Na — Ferripyrophosphate 

9,660 

27,100 

24.04 

24 

2.40 

Na — Ferrimetaphosphate 

13,000 

31,500 

28.03 

28 

2.8 

Ferrichloride 

13,100 

31,390 

27.93 

28 

2.8 

Ferrisulfate 

15,200 

33,800 

30.09 

30 

3.0 

K  —  Ferrometaphosphate 

11,300 

20,200 

25.99 

26 

2.6 

Na  —  Ferrooxalate 

12,300 

30,480 

27.11 

27 

2.7 

Na  —  Ferropyrophosphate 

13,000 

31,370 

27.91 

28 

2.8 

Ferrosulfate 

12,900 

31,120 

27.69 

28 

2.8 

If  we  displace  the  decimal  point  by  one  cipher  to  the  left,  we 
have  for  n:  a  series  of  values  which  is  a  little  more  deviating 
1.04  from  integers  than  Weiss'  value  But  it  would  be 
interesting  to  see  the  values  without  that  doubtful 
correction.  If  this  series  were  correct,  the  magneton 
gram  in  these  substances  would  be  ten  times  larger 
than  in  the  ferromagnetic  metals.  If  we  displace 
the  decimal  point  in  the  other  direction  we  find  an- 


2.19 
2.19 
2.40 
2.8 
2.8 
3.0 
2.6 
2.7 
2.8 
2.8 
isfactory, 


other  common  divisor  of  a^o,  which  would  make  the 


magneton  ten  times  smaller  than  in  the  iron,  nickel 
and  cobalt.  After  the  introduction  of  that  doubtful 
correction,  P.  Weiss  finds  among  27  substances  meas- 
ured by  Pascal  only  17  for  which  the  agreement  is  sat- 
This  is  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  salts  chosen.*]^^ 
l^,The  theory  of  Langevin  is  furthermore  extended  to  magnetic 
salts  in  the  solid  state.    The  results  are  given  in  the  following 
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TABLE  3 


Substance 

XmlO« 

Cmo 

1123,5 

n" 

FeCU 

14,650 

32,400 

28.83 

2.88 

FeCU2NH4ClHsO 

12,830 

30,330 

26.99 

2.69 

FeF33NH4F 

14,820 

32,660 

28.94 

2.89 

FeF,2NH4F  H^O 

14,965 

32,800 

29.19 

2.92 

FeFjSHjO 

7,899 

32,860 

21.23 

2.12 

Ferriacetylacetonate 

10,922 

28,150 

25.05 

2.50 

Mii«04 

5,730 

20,190 

17.97 

1.80 

ClrCla 

7,027 

22,510 

20.04 

2.00 

Cobaltacetylacetonate 

7,767 

23,730 

12.12 

2.11 

1  Cr(NH3)6Cr(Crs04)23HjO 

7,080 

22,650 

20.16 

2.00 

i  Cr(NH8)4C204Cr(NH3)2(C204)23H20 

7,080 

22,650 

20.16 

2.00 

Here  it  is  much  more  interesting  to  displace  the  decimal  point 
towards  the  left  by  one  cipher.    We  find  the  following  values: 

2.88  a  series  which  agrees,  with  one  exception,  even  better 
2.69       with  whole  nmnbers  than  that  of  Weiss.    By  these 

2.89  common  divisors  the  magneton  gram  would  be  ten 
2.92  times  larger  than  in  the  strongly  magnetic  metals. 
2.12  Above  the  critical  temperature  the  strongly  magnetic 
2.50  metals  seem  to  follow  Curie's  rule,  and  from  these 
1.80       constants  Weiss  found  again  a  common  divisor,  which 

2.00  is  very  satisfactory  for  nickel  and  cobalt,  imsatis- 
2.11       factory  for  iron  without  the  assumption  of  polymeri- 

2.01  salions.  Pure  nickel  at  high  temperatures  has  8 
2.01       magnetons;  at  the  limit  of  the  nickel  iron  alloys  it 

has  9,  at  very  low  temperatures  3,  and  in  the  solutions  16  mag- 
netons. R.  H.  Weber'  has  given  the  susceptibilities  of  the  salts 
of  the  iron  group.  Among  nine  or  eight  values  only  three  show 
a  well-defined  common  divisor.  If  magnetism  can  be  broken  up 
into  magnetons  as  an  electrical  charge  can  be  divided  in  electrons, 
it  should  be  possible  to  isolate  the  magneton,  as  it  was  possible 
to  isolate  the  electron. 

'Annalen  der  Phyeik,  Vol.  36,  p.  624,  1911. 


Abstract 

SOME  PHYSICAL  CONSTANTS  OF  SULPHUR  TRIOXIDE. 
MELTING-  AND  BOILING-POINTS,  DENSITY, 
COEFFICIENT   OF    EXPANSION    AND 
MOLECULAR  WEIGHT 

By  D.  M.  Lichtt 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Both  the  persistently  liquid  or  ot-sulphur  trioxide  and  the  ordi- 
nary solid  or  )S-variety  were  investigated.  The  a-trioxide,  pre- 
pared by  carefully  dehydrating  ordinary  oxide  over  phosphorus 
anhydride,  melts  at  16.79°  (corr.)  and  boils  at  44.88°  under  760 
mm.  pressure.  The  melting-  and  boiling-points  are  generally 
given  as  15°  and  46°,  respectively. 

The  density  at  intervals  from  11.8°  to  48°  and  the  co-efficient 
of  expansion  between  the  same  intervals  are  given  in  Table  I. 

Schultz-Sellak*  found  0.0027  for  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
between  25°  and  45°,  and  Schenck^  0.0023  between  11°  and  35.3°. 

The  molecular  weight  of  both  the  a  and  /8-varieties,  as  cal- 
culated from  the  freezing-point  depression  of  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride,  is  80,  as  the  data  in  Tables  II  and  III  show. 

These  results  show  that  the  a  and  /8-varieties  of  sulphur 
trioxide  behave  essentially  alike  in  phosphorus  oxychloride,  and 
have  like  molecular  weights.  The  first  colimm  of  molecular 
weights  was  calculated  with  K  =  69,  a  value  used  by  Oddo', 
the  second  column  with  76.8,  pubUshed  recently  by  Walden.* 

Oddo  found  that  the  molecular  weight  of  the  a-trioxide  is 
80,  but  that  of  the  /8-trioxide  was  160. 

It  has  also  been  found  that,  contrary  to  Schenck's'  observation, 

the  a-trioxide  does  not   attain   constant  volume  with  \musual 

slowness  when  warmed  or  cooled  to  35°. 

'Ber.,  S,  215. 

'Ann.,  816,  1. 

'Qaz.  Chim.  31.  II,  141,  163,  165. 

'Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  68,  307-16. 

>Loc.  cit. 
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TABLE  I 

Temp. 

Density 

Coeff.  Expan. 

11.8° 

1.9457 

0.000676 

15 

1.9422 

0.002005 

20 

1.9229 

0.002204 

25 

1.9020 

0.002363 

30 

1.8798 

0.002466 

35 

1.8569 

0.002671 

40 

1.8324 

0.0027541 

45 

0.002805 

48 

1.7921 

11.8°- 35° 

0.002066 

25°- 48° 

0.002665 

TABLE  II 

Variety 

Cone. 

Depr. 

Molecular  Weights. 

/8 

0.817 

0.731 

77.07 

85.80 

/8 

1.479 

1.343 

76.00 

84.61 

/8 

2.154 

2.019 

73.60 

81.94 

a 

2.902 

2.796 

71.63 

79.85 

a 

3.637 

3.595 
TABLE  m 

69.79 

77.69 

a 

0.882 

0.813 

74.82 

83.30 

a 

1.540 

1.435 

74.08 

82.28 

/8 

2.297 

2.214 

71.57 

79.68 

)8 

3.152 

3.139 

69.28 

77.13 

'By  interpolatw 

an. 

Abstract 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ALUMINATES 

By  Edwaed  G.  Mahin 
Purdue  University,  LaFayette,  Indiana 

Aluminium  and  aluminium  hydroxide  dissolve  in  strong  bases 
and  it  is  at  present  believed  that  salts  of  a  hypothetical  "aluminic 
acid"  (aluminium  hydroxide  ionized  as  an  acid)  exist  in  the  solu- 
tions thus  formed.  A  consideration  of  the  properties  of  aluminium 
indicate  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  view.  Investigations 
of  others  are  shown  to  be  not  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  theory. 
In  this  paper  is  given  an  accoimt  of  experimental  work  to  deter- 
mine (1)  the  heat  of  solution  of  aluminium  hydroxide  in  sodium 
hydroxide,  (2)  the  quantity  of  aluminium  hydroxide  precipitated 
from  a  sodium  aluminate  solution  by  a  known  weight  of  ammonium 
nitrate  and  (3)  the  relative  weights  of  aluminium  oxide  and  oxygen 
produced  by  the  electrolysis  of  sodium  aluminate.  From  the 
results  obtained  the  author  concludes  that  the  colloidal  character 
of  aluminimn  hydroxide  is  a  more  important  factor  in  conditioning 
its  solubility  in  bases  than  is  its  amphoteric  character.  It  is  even 
doubted  whether  the  substance  is  amphoteric  at  all,  as  this  term 
is  generally  understood. 
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REPORT  BY  CHARLES  MARIE  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE 
PERMANENT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMISSION  ON  THE  PUBLICATION 
OF  ANNUAL  TABLES  OF  CONSTANTS  AND  NU- 
MERICAL DATA  OF  CHEMISTRY,  PHYSICS  AND 
TECHNOLOGY,  APPOINTED  BY  THE  SEVENTH 
CONGRESS  OF  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY  (LONDON, 
1909) . 

Gentlemen; 

If  we  were  to  give  you  in  this  report  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  work  and  actions  of  the  International  Commission  since  the 
Congress  in  London,  it  would  take  too  long,  and  we  therefore 
ask  you  to  allow  us  to  condense  the  report  into  a  statement  of 
the  most  important  facts. 

A  first  general  assembly  of  the  Commission  met  in  Paris  in 
October,  1909,  and  delegated  the  necessary  powers  to  administer 
the  business  of  the  Commission  to  a  standing  (permanent)  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  representatives  of  Germany,  England,  Hol- 
land and  France  (one  from  each  of  these  countries),  the  represen- 
tative of  [France  being  given  the  title  and  duties  of  General 
Secretary.  This  standing  committee,  to  which  later  a  representa- 
tive of  Italy  was  added,  consists  at  the  present  moment  of  Pro- 
fessors M.  Bodenstein  (Hanover),  Bruni  (Padua),  Ernest  Cohen 
(Utrecht),  Dr.  C.  Marie  (Paris),  and  Dr.  N.  T.  M.  Wilsmore 
(London). 

This  standing  committee,  which  was  formed  with  the  special 
purpose  of  rendering  meetings  of  the  committee  convenient,  held 
two  meetings  in  1910  and  two  in  1911;  its  last  meeting  was  held 
in  March,  1912,  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volvime. 

This  first  volume  of  Annual  Tables,  which  we  present  to  the 
Congress,  will  tell  you,  better  than  any  person  could,  what  the 
work  of  the  International  Commission  has  been;  it  is  not  for 
us  to  pass  judgment  on  this  work.  We  must,  however,  call  your 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  work:  it  will  constitute  for 
everybody  a  revelation  of  the  amount  of  work  being  done  in  the 
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laboratories  of  the  world!  This  very  fact  is  in  itself  a  demon- 
stration of  the  usefulness  and  need  of  the  work  that  has  been  done. 
Thanks  to  the  Annual  Tables  we  feel  sure  that  everjdihing  in  the 
domain  of  physics  and  chemistry,  pure  and  applied,  which  may 
be  expressed  in  numbers,  will  be  catalogued.  The  value  of  this 
systematic  work  of  organization  has,  further,  received  a  first 
consecration  by  the  recognition  of  the  International  Association 
of  Academies. 

Such  an  undertaking  could  be  conducted  only  at  a  great  cost, 
and  you  will  find  appended  to  this  report,  advisedly  kept  brief, 
a  statement  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Commission,  which 
acknowledges  gratefully  all  the  generous  contributions  that 
made  it  possible  for  the  Commission  to  meet  the  heavy  expenses 
it  was  obliged  to  incur.  Governments,  Academies  Scientific 
and  Industrial^Societies,  private  individuals,  solicited  b  v  members 
of  the^' International  Commission,  have  hitherto  furnished  the 
sums  necessary  for  the  imdertaking. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  value  and  importance  of  tht  volume  just 
published  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  this  publication  in  a 
most  striking  manner,  so  also  has  the  estimated  cost  of  pubhcation 
been  far  surpassed.  Those  among  you  who  received  the  first 
subscription  blanks  in  October  (1911),  will  remember  that  we 
promised  to  our  subscribers  a  volmne  of  at  least  300  pages;  we 
have  published  a  volume  of  766  pages!  Our  expenses  conse- 
quently were  increased,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  whereas 
the  price  of  the  volume  was  not  changed.  We  do  not  know,  as 
yet,  how  the  work  done  will  be  judged  in  the  world  of  science 
and  of  industry;  we  only  know  that  the  principle  of  the  Tables 
must  hu,\  e  e^n  considered  important,  since  the  call,  alone,  for 
subscriptions,  v.as  answered  by  more  than  800  subscribers,  and 
we  have,  on  the  basis  of  this  number,  decided  on  the  printing 
of  2000  copies;  we  may  expect  that  this  will  be  barely  sufficient. 

However,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  and  without 
counting  the  losses  incidental  to  commerce,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  the  annual  expenses  from  the 
sale  of  the  volume  at  the  price  it  is  offered.  It  would  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  such  a  return,  to  effect  the  sale  of  more  than 
3000  copies  or  to  increase  decidedly  the  price  of  the  volume. 
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The  latter  course  could  not  be  followed,  excepting  on  a  small 
scale;  it  would  entail  the  risk  of  shutting  out,  at  once,  a  large 
number  of  would-be  buyers,  and  would,  at  all  events,  be  a  dan- 
gerous experiment.  The  sale  of  larger  numbers  appears  to  us  as 
more  likely,  but  can  only  gradually  be  attained;  it  is  therefore 
indispensable  that  the|lnternational  Commission  receive^endow- 
ments  and  contributions  in  order  to  continue  its  work. 

We  trust  that  you  will  recognize  the  intense  effort  involved  in 
the  work  already  accomplished  and  that  you  will  give  us  the  neces- 
sary  authority   to    obtain   the   indispensable    financial   support 
which  the  work  demands. 
For  the  International  Commission,  the  Permanent  Committee: 

Professor  Bodenstein, 
Professor  Bruni, 
Professor  Ernest  Cohen, 
Dr.  N.  T.  M.  Wilsmore, 
Dr.  Charles  Marie, 

General  Secretary. 
Paris,  June  15,  1912.  

TABLES  ANNUELLES  DE  CONSTANTES  ET  DONNEES 

NUMERIQUES  DE  CHIMIE  DE  PHYSIQUE  ET 

DE  TECHNOLOGIE 

COMITE   INTERNATIONAL  DE   PT7BLICATI0N 

Etat  genSral  des  Recettes  et  Depenses  arrHe  au  10  mai  191S 
Rbcettes  (Detail  p.  2-6) 

Francs 
1909-1910  22.761,46 

1911  20.276,54 

1912  13.353,10 
Int6r6ts  du  Compte  de  d6p6t  60,95 


56.452,05 


Defenses  (R6sum6  ci-dessous) 

Francs 
1909-1910  20.306,50 

1911  15.561,05 

1912  14.368,25 


50.235,80 
En  caisse  au  Credit  Lyonnais  ,   6.070,55 

En  caisse  au  Secretariat  145,70 


56.452,05 


Le  Secretaire  gSneral  Tresorier: 

C.  Marie. 
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STTBVENTIONS 


Resume  des  Becettes 


AUemagne 

Autriche 

Belgique 

Danemark 

Empire  Britannique. . . 

Espagne 

Etats-Unis 

France 

Hollande 

Hongrie 

Japon 

NorvSge 

R^publique  Argentine . 

Roumanie 

Russia 

SuMe 

Suisse 


{Detail  p.  i 

1910 

Francs 

614,25 

6.915,36 

27,00 

27,00 

2.468,75 

2.468,75 

1.549,00 

5.750,00 

1.462,90 

1.462,90 

150,00 

150,00 

150,00 

150,00 

2.674,50 

626,20 

626,20 


et  suiv.) 

1911 

Francs 

4.163,00 

1.651,95 

1.651,95 

100,00 

2.011,20 

400,00 

776,40 

6.800,00 

1:674,40 

g     1.674,40 

150,00 

557,49 

557,49 

300,00 

300,00 

\        142,10 

1.550,00 


22.237,96        20.276,54 

Ensemble:  55.376,35 

Report 

Souscriptions  perp6tueUes  (1910)  Dr.  L.  Haitinger  (Weidling)  et 

(1912)  Prof.  V.  Goldschmidt  (Heidelberg)  ensemble 

Int^rSts  du  compte  de  d6p6t 

Total  des  recettes  au  10  mai  1912 


Secretariats  nationaux 
(Detail  p.  7) 

CoUaborateurs  extrac- 
teurs  (Detail  p.  9) 

Tabulateurs  (Vol.  I) .  . 


Resume  des  Depenses  {Detail  p.  7  et  suiv.) 

1912 


1909-1910 
9.821,20 


1911 
13.173,05 


10.485,30  2.388,00 

(1"'  semestre) 


3.703,25 


10.665,00 


1912 

Francs 

3.808,80 

1.669,96 

100,00 

100,00 

100,00 

100,00 

100,00 

4.499,90 

4.499,90 

2.090,00 

150,00 

150,00 

200,00 

200,00 

200,00 

43,20 

43,20 

12.861,85 

55.376,35 

1.014,75 
60,95 

56.452,05 


Tolaux 
26.697,50 
12.873,30 
10.665,00 


20.306,50        15.361,06        14.368,25        50.236,80 

DETAIL   DES   SUBVENTIONS 

Regues  par  le  ComiU  intemationul  depuis  le  d(hut  jusqu'au  10  mai  1912 
Les  subventions  sont  placies  dans  la  colonne  de  I'annee  oil  eUes  ont  ete 
versees  au  Compte  du  Comite. 


Nom  des  Donateurs 


AUemagne.    Deutsche  Bunsen  Gesell- 
schatt 

IndustrieUer  Verein  Mul- 
hausen 

Konigliche  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin 


1910 
Francs 

614,25 


1911 
Francs 


100,00 
1.232,00 


191S 
Francs 
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Pays  Nam  des  Donateurs  1910  1911  191Z 

Francs  Francs  Francs 

Allemange.  Schimmel  u.  C°  Miltitz 

bei  Leipzig 616,00  615,00 

Chemische  Fabrik,  Gries- 

heim-Elektron,  Frank- 
furt a.  Main 616,00  615,00 

Konigliche       Sachsische 

Gesellschaft  der  Wis- 

senschaf ten-Leipzig . . .  368,40 

Verein  deutsoher  Eisen- 

huttenleute 123,00  122,80 

Siemens       u.       Halske, 

Siemens  -  Sohuckert- 

Werke    (BerUn) 615,00  614,00 

Allgemeine  Elektrizitats- 

Gesellsohaft  (Berlin)..  615,00  614,00 

Bergmann  Elektrizitats- 

Werke  (Berlin) _.  246,00  245,60 

Verein  deutscher  Ingeni- 

eure 614,00 

614,25         4.163,00        3.808,80' 
Autriche.     Verein      osterreichischer- 

Chemiker .....  104,70  104,35 

Kaiserliche  Akademie  der 

Wissenschaften      in 

Wien 6.287,66 

Osterreichischer    Ingeni- 

eur  u.  Architekten- 

verein  (Wien) 73,20 

Gouvemement  Autrichien  1.578,75         1.565,60 

Chemische  physikalische 

Gesellschaft  (Wien) .  523,00 

6.915,36  1.651,95  1.669,95 

Belgique.     Mr.  W.  Spring  (abandon 

.d'honoraires)  27,00 
Soci6t6  chimique  de  Bel- 
gique   100,00 

27,00  100,00 

Danemark.    Sooi6t6      chimique     de 

Danemark 100  100 

100  100 

Empire 

Britannique.  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

(Belfast) 79,25 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 

Berqueley,  F.R.S . . .        1.258,00 
Royal  Dublin  Society. . .  250,00  252,50 

Royal  Irish  Academy . .  .  125,50 

^AUemagne.  —  Deutsche  chemische  Gesellschaft. —  Par  suite  d'un  retard 
dans  la  transmission  la  subvention  de  cette  soci6t6  en  1912  (500  Marks)  ne 
figure  pas  sur  cette  liste. 
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^  Pays             Norn  des  Donateurs  1910               1911              191S 

Francs  Francs  Francs 

Empire         British    Association    for 
Brittanique.         the  Advancement  of 

Science 756,00             753,60 

Chemical  Society 252,40 

Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh   126,15 

Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry   251,50 

Faraday  Society 126,20 

Royal  Society  of  Canada  248,85 

2.468,75  2.011,20 

Espagne.      Academic      royale      des 

Sciences  (Madrid) .  .  250,00 

Soci6t6  espagnole  de 
Physique  et  de 
Chimie 150,00 

400,00 

Etats-Unis.  American    Academy    of 

Arts  and  Sciences . . .  1.290,00 
American  Electrochemical 

Society 259,00 

American  Chemical 

Society 776,40 

1.549,00  776,40 

France.         Association   des   anciens 

616ves  de  I'Ecole  de 

Physique  etde  Chimie         100,00  100,00 

Socidt6      chimique      de 

France 500,00  500,00  500,00 

Association  franjaise  pour 

I'avancement        des 

Sciences 500,00  500,00 

Soci6t6    IndustrieUe    de 

I'Est 100,00  100,00 

Soci6t6  d'Encouragement 

pour  I'Industrie  na^- 

tionale 1.000,00  1.000,00 

Association  des  Chimistes 

de    Sucrerie    et    de 

Distillerie 50,00 

Soci6t6      franjaise      de 

Physique 500,00  500,00 

Gouvernementfrancais..        3.000,00  3.000,00  2.999,90 

Soci6t6       de       Chimie- 

physique  (Paris). .  . .  100,00 

Acad6mie  des  Sciences...  1.000,00  1.000,00 

5.750,00  6.800,00  4.499,90 
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Pays  Nom  dea  Donateurs  1910  1911 

Francs  Francs 

Hollande.    Congrls  n^erlandaie  pour 

les  Sciences  exactes 

et  m6dicales 522,45  523,25 

Institut    royal    des    In- 

gdnieurs  k  la  Haye 

(Section     d'Electro- 

technique) 209,00  209,30 

Soci6t6    d'Utrecht    pour 

les    Sciences    et   les 

Arts 522,45  523,25 

Soci6t6    pour    I'avance- 

ment    des    Sciences 

(Amsterdam) 209,00  209,30 

Soci6t6    chimique    n6er- 

landaise 209,30 

1.462,90  1.674,40 

Hongrie.      Gouvemement 

Japon.      .    Chemical  Society  (Tokyo)  100,00  100,00 

Scientific       Agricultural 

Society 50,00  50,00 

150,00  150,00 

NorvSge.      Nansenfond  (Christiania)  557,49 

557,49 

R6publique 

Argentine.  Sociedad  cientifica  Ar- 
gentina   

Roumanie.  Laboratoire  d'acoustique 
et  d'Optique  (Buca- 
rest) 300,00 

300,00 
RuBsie.         Gouvemement  ruase 2.674,50 

2.674,60 
Sufede.           "Jemkontoret"    (Stock- 
holm)    274,65 

Studentengesellschaft 

(Upsala) 351,55 

Sousoriptions  diverses 
receuiUies  par  M.  le 
Docteur  L.  Ramberg 
(Lund) 142,10 

Kemistsamfundet  (Stock- 

hohn) 43,20 

626,20     142,10      43,20 


1912 
Francs 


2.090,00 

2.090,00 
100,00 

50,00 

150,00 


200,00 
200,00 

200,00 
200,00 
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Pays 

Nom  des  Donateurs 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Suisse. 

Soci6t6  de   Physique  et 
d'Histoire    naturelle 
de  Genfeve 

Francs 

Francs 

100,00 
100,00 

60,00 

1.000,00 

100,00 

100,00 

100,00 

Francs 

Soci6td  Suisse  de  Physique 
St*  de  Chimie  du  Haut- 

Rhin 

Gouvemement  Suisse .  . . 
Soci6t6  Suisse  de  Chimie . 
Soci6t6    de    Chimie    de 

Geneve 

Soci6t6     Vaudoise     des 

Sciences  naturelles . . 

1.550,00 


DETAIL  DEB  DEFENSES  DTJ  COMITE   INTEKNATIONAL 

Depuis  sa  creation  (juin  1909  jusqu'au  10  mai  191$) 
1" — Dipenses  des  Secretariats  nationaux 
1909-1910 
Francs 
AUemagne 1.181,45 

Autriche 71,40 

Danemark 

Empire  Britannique 1.693,56 

Espagne 400,00 

Etats-Unis 131,95 

France  (Secretariat  G^n^ral)  (Detail 

feuiUe  8) 5.476,70 

Hollande 497,40 

Italia 139,45 

Japon 4,65 

NorvSge 

Russie 

SuMe 18,90 

Suisse 206,75 


1911 

WIS 

Francs 

Francs 

1.019,30  au 

10  mai 
19111 

365,15 

217,75 
984,55 

188,00 

9.493,25 

238,00 

341,10 

4,85 

50,56 

3.703,25 

75,10 

'''\ 

195,45 

m 

9.821,20        13.173,05  3.703,25 


-  Les    dfipenses  des  Secretariats  nationaux  pour  Is  l^r  semestre  1912  ne 
seront  connues  que  plus  tard. 
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DETAIL  DES  ofiPENSEB  DTJ  BBCBETAHIAT  DE   PAKI8 


Frais  de  bureau 

Impressions 

Setn^taires  adjoints 

Collaborateurs  temporairesi 

Frais  de  poste 

D^penses  diverses 


1009-1910 
Francs 


631,15 
826,65 
2.800,00 
115,50 
635,05 
667,35 


1911 
Francs 


193,35 
3.663,65 
3.700,00 
783,25 
819,45 
233,55 


WIS 

Franca 

1  Janvier  k 

lOmai 

42,85 

643,20 

1.666,00 

717,00 

229,50 

404,70 


6.476,70         9.493,26         3.703,25 


FRAIS  d'eXTBACTIOIT  DES  FERIODiqnBB 


Allemagne 

Autriche 

Belgique 

Danemark 

Etats-Unis 

Empire  Britannique. 

France 

Hollande 

Hongrie 

Italie. 

Japon 

Russie 

Su6de 

Suisse 


1910 

If  el  2'  semestres 

Francs 

4.146,00 

668,00 

27,00 


1911 
ler  semestre 
Francs 
577,00 
97,00 


1912 
S'  semestre 
Francs 
126,00» 


•    721,00 

2.100,00 

808,30 

727,00 

"  672,66 

48,00 

372,00 

179,00' 

127,00 


32,00 
338,00 
776,00 


79,00 
135,00 

134,66 
94,00 


10.485,30    g  2.262,00  126,00 

»0n  comprend  sous  ce  titre  les  honoraires  attribu^s  pour  des  travaux 
sp^ciaux  (Traductions-Organisation  de  la  souscription  au  premier  volume, 
etc.). 

'  Cette  somme  repr^sente  un  versement  anticip6  fait  &,  deux  collaborateurs 
—  L'ensemble  de  ces  ddpenses  d'extraction  du  2e  semestre  1911  sera  r6gl6 
avant  le  30  juin;  il  s'^lfeve  k  la  somme  de  6300  francs  environ. 

•  Cette  somme  repr^sente  I'extraction  dans  les  pays  scandinaves  qui, 
depuis  1911,  sont  repr6sent4s  au  ComitS  iatemational  par  des  d^l^gu^s  dif- 
tdreais. 


THE  VAPOR  PRESSURES    OF  SOME  CONCEN- 
TRATED ZINC  CHLORIDE   SOLUTIONS 

By  Alan  W.   C.   Menzies  and  Henbik  Boving 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

The  measurements  of  vapor  pressure  here  described  became 
necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  another  investigation,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  data  required  were  absent  from  the  existing 
literature. 

Qualitative  analysis  of  the  zinc  chloride^  employed  showed 
the  essential  absence  of  impurities  other  than  traces  of  sulphate 
and  of  arsenic.  Quantitative  analysis  of  a  very  concentrated 
solution  for  zinc  and  for  chlorine  indicated  the  quantity  of  basic 
salt  present  as  1.23%  reckoned  as  Zn  (OH)  CI.  After  addition 
of  the  calculated  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  to  con- 
vert this  to  normal  salt,  solutions  containing  60,  65  and  70  parts 
of  ZnCP  per  100  parts  of  solution  were  prepared  by  suitable  di- 
lution. 

The  vapor  pressures  were  measured  by  means  of  tensimeters 
of  the  Bremer-Frowein  type,  with  oil  as  manometer  fluid  and 
phosphorus  pentoxide  as  drying  agent.  In  order  satisfactorily 
to  evacuate  the  tensimeter  without  the  danger  of  concentrating 
the  zinc  chloride  solution  under  investigation,  the  bulb  contain- 
ing the  latter  was  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  solid 
carbon  dioxide  contained  in  a  Dewar  vessel.  By  means  of  a  mer- 
cury pump  it  was  then  easy  to  reduce  the  pressure,  before  sealing 
off,  to  a  few  hundredths  of  a  millimeter,  as  registered  by  a  MacLeod 
gauge. 

In  measuring  rather  low  vapor  pressures  by  this  method,  the 
chief  source  of  error  lies  in  the  presence  of  permanent  gases  that 
escape  slowly  from  the  substances  in  the  tensimeter.  For  this 
reason,  the  oil  and  the  zinc  chloride  solution  were  freed  as  far 
as  possible  from  air  beforehand.  As  it  is  not  possible,  however, 
entirely  to  avoid  dissolved  gases,  since  these  may  enter  during 
the  process  of  charging  the  tensimeter,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  a  process  of  equalizing  the  gas  pressure  on  opposite 

•This  was  the  "chemically  pure"  product  of  BaJ^er  and  Adamson. 
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sides.  If  the  volume  of  the  bulbs  is  very  large  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  manometer  tube,  and  if  the  pressure  of  permanent 
gas  is  but  small,  this  may  be  effected  satisfactorily  by  placing 
the  tensimeter  in  a  horizontal  position,  thus  putting  the  opposite 
sides  in  communication,  and  again  erecting.  In  order  that  the 
permanent  gas  should  distribute  itself  uniformly  throughout  the 
apparatus  when  in  the  horizontal  position,  it  was  found  essential 
that  all  appreciable  water  vapor  be  removed  from  the  apparatus 
by  placing  the  bulb  containing  the  solution,  which  was  suitably 
bent  back  for  this  purpose,  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  solid  car- 
bon dioxide  for  two  and  a  half  hours.  Otherwise  the  permanent 
gas  on  the  side  of  the  solution  was  invariably  more  himiid  than 
that  on  the  side  of  the  phosphorus  pentoxide,  and  the  distribution 
of  permanent  gas  consequently  unequal.  To  insure  that  the 
actual  pressure  of  permanent  gas  was  small,  each  tensimeter  was 
re-exhausted  after  having  been  set  up  for  several  days.  Absence 
of  an  imeven  distribution  of  permanent  gas  was  confirmed  by  the 
readings  remaining  identical  after  many  days,  during  which  the 
temperature  had  been  varied  in  both  directions;  and  also  by 
constancy  of  reading  after  the  tensimeters  had  again  been  placed 
in  the  horizontal  position. 

The  tensimeters  were  immersed  in  a  glass-sided  water  tank 
thermostat,  constant  by  automatic  regulation  to  two  hundredths 
of  a  degree,  and  reached  equilibrium  within  one  hour.  The  tem- 
perature measurement,  made  by  thermometers  standardized  by 
means  of  the  transition  point  of  Glauber's  salt  to  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate  and  also  by  indirect  comparison  with  the  Sevres 
standards,  is  believed  accurate  to  a  few  hundredths;  while  the 
pressure  measurement  is  believed  accurate  to  0.1  nmi.  of  mercury. 


VAPOR  PRESSURE  OF  ZINC  CHLORIDE  SOLUTIONS 


Parts  per  100 
parts  solution 

Pressiire  in  mm.  mercury  at  0°, 

14.64° 

24.64° 

29.60° 

60 
65 
70 

4.4 
2.5 

1.4 

8.1 
5.0 
2.9 

10.8 
6.9 
4.1 

CONTRIBUTIONS    A    L'ETUDE    DES     SAVONS 

Pab  Prof.  Db.  A.  Reychleb 
St.  Nicholas  {Waas)  Belgium 


I.  La  cristallisation  des  palmitates  acides  de  sodium 

Les  recherches  que  j'ai  faites  sur  le  sujet  mdiqu6  par  ce  premier 
sous-titre  ont  6t6  d6crites  dans  le  fascicule  jubilaire  de  la  Soci6t6 
Chimique  de  Belgique  (mai  1912),  de  sorte  qu'il  suflira  d'er 
rappeler  ici  les  conclusions. 

Les  solutions  ^tendues  de  palmitate  de  sodium  commencent 
k  cristalliser  k  une  temperature  qui,  d'accord  avec  les  indications 
de  Krafft/  est  comprise  entre  47°  et  37°,  et  qui  cet  d'autant  plus 
61ev6e  que  la  concentration  saponine  est  plus  forte.  Le  processus 
a  ceci  de  particulier  qu'il  s'avive  d'une  maniSre  tr^s  prononc^e 
k  quelques  degr^s  au  dessous  de  I'apparition  des  premiers  cristaux, 
et  qu'il  s'achdve  presque  int^gralement  en  im  petit  intervalle  de 
temperature. 

Lorsque  la  normality  des  solutions  est  assez  eiev^e  (de  0,05  k 
0,02),  les  premiers  cristaux  sont  nettement  reconnaissables  au 
sein  d'lme  liqueur  transparente,  et  la  cristallisation  pent  ^tre 
qualifi^e  de  nette  en  milieu  limpide. — Lorsque  la  normality  est 
inferieure  k  0,02  les  solutions  sont  plus  ou  moins  troubles  k  haute 
temperature,  et  manifestent  un  cMtoiement  caractdristique  un 
peu  en  deqk  de  50°.  Leur  cristallisation  se  prononce  vers  43°  k 
37°,  et  produit  un  enchev^trement  de  cristaux  tr^s  fins:  elle  est 
confuse  en  milieu  trouble. — Les  solutions  les  plus  etendues  (de 
normalite  0,0025  par  exemple)  dorment  des  agglom^rats  presque 
grenus,  tr^s  aptes  k  former  d^pdt. 

Nos  constatations  r^sultent  non  seulement  de  I'observation 
directe  des  phenom^nes,  mais  aussi  de  I'etude  de  la  conducti- 
vity eiectrique  des  syst^mes  consid^rfe.  Cette  conductivite 
diminue  k  temperature  descendante,  et  signale  par  une  chute 
rapide  la  periode  de  cristallisation  relativement  active. 

'D'aprfis  Krafft,  Ber.  d.  D.  chem.  Gea.  28,  2571,  la  temperature  de  cristallisa- 
tion serait  toujours  voisine  de  45°. 
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II  est  k  remarquer  enfin  que  tous  les  syst^mes  6tudi&  ont  accus6 
aux  basses  temperatures  (de  30°  h  18°)  des  conductivity  tellement 
voisines,  que  les  courbes  representatives  en  arrivaient  k  se  con- 
fondre. 

Les  eaux-meres  des  differentes  cristallisations  etaient  done  prob- 
ablement  de  composition  tres  semblable. 

II.  Les  eaux-meres  des  palmitates  acides 

Dans  une  s^rie  de  publications  tr^s  int^ressantes,  Krafft  et 
ses  collaborateurs  ont  mis  en  lumi^re  la  relation  qui  existe  entre 
la  composition  de  certains  savons  acides  et  la  concentration  des 
milieux  qui  leur  ont  donn^  naissance. 

'Au  sujet  du  palmitate  de  sodium  il  nous  apprend  qu'ime 
solution  d'xm  gramme  de  savon  neutre  dans  telle  quantity  d'eau 
depose  du  savon  acide  renfermant  tel  pour-cent  de  sodium;  et 
il  assure  en  meme  temps  que  I'eau-m^re  de  la  cristallisation  ne 
retient  qu'une  trace  absolument  n^gligeable  d'acide  gras.  Mais 
il  ne  nous  dit  rien  quant  au  degr^  d'alcalinite  de  reau-m^re,  ni 
quant  au  rendement  en  savon  acide.  L'omission  paralt  regrettable 
et  demande  reparation. 

Lorsqu'une  mole  (278  gr.)  de  palmitate  sodique  donne  la  quan- 
tity equivalente  d'acide  libre,  les  diminutions  correlatives  de  la 
teneur  en  sodium  et  du  poids  de  la  matifere  organique  sont  de 
8,27%  et  de  22  grammes.  Lorsque  toutefois  la  transformation 
n'est  que  partielle  et  s'arr^te  k  la  production  d'un  sel  acid  e  ren- 
fermant encore  S%  de  sodium,  les  diminutions  sont  de  8,27 — S% 

8,27— S 
et  de  22  — r—- — grammes.— L'acidification  partielle  d'un  gmmme 

,       ,    .        '        .    .    ,  22(8,27-8) 

de  palmitate  f  oumirait  done  1 —  oo'7v..o>7o  >  c'est  k  dire  1—0,00957 

(8,27— S)  gr.  de  savon  acide.^Or,  la  quantite  de  sel  neutre  contenue 

dans  ce  produit  est  proportionnelle  £l  S.     EUe  se  chiffre  par  [1 — 

a 

0,00957  (8,27— S)]—  grammes  et  represente  [1—0,00957(8,27— 

'F.  Krafft  et  A.  Stem,  Ber.  S7,  1747;  Krafft  et  H.  Wiglow,  Ber  28,  2566.— 
Autres  m^moires  de  la  m6me  s^rie:  Ber.  S7,  1755;  S8,  2573;  29,  1328  et  1334; 
32,  1584  et  1596. 
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millimoles.     Et  comme  notre  mati^re  premiere,  vm 


8,27X278 

gramme  de  savon  neutre,  valait  approximativement  3,60  milli- 
moles, 11  faut  que  3,60—0,435  S  [1—0,00957(8,27—8)]  millimoles 
de  savon  se  soient  d^doubl^es  en  acide  libre,  combing  k  la  masse 
cristalline,  et  en  base  libre,  demeur^e  dans  la  liqueur-mdre. 

L'application  de  ce  calcul  aux  donndes  exp^rimentales  de 
Krafft  conduit  aux  deductions  qui  se  trouvent  groupies  dans 
notre  tableau  I.     Or  la  demiSre  colonne  de  ce  tableau  nous 


TABLEAU  I.  {Un  gramme  de  palmitate  de  sodium) 


Saton  acide 

LlQUBUB-MERE 

Eau 

S 

Poids 
oalould 

Teneur  en: 

Soude 

Concentration 

disBOlvante 

Soude            Acide 

Mmoles  par 
cm.> 

Gr. 

% 

Gr. 

MUlimoLes 

Mmoles 

200 
300 
400 
450 
500 
900 

7.01 
6,84 
6,60 
6,32 
6.04 
4.20 

0,988 

0,986 
0,984 
0,981 
0,979 
0,961 

3,01 
2,93 
2,82 
2,70 
2,60 
1,77 

3,60 
3,60 
3,60 
3,60 
3,60 
3,60 

0,59 
0,67 
0,78 
0.90 
1,00 
1,83 

0,00295 
0,00223 
0,00195 
0,00200 
0,00200 
0,00203 

apprend  une  chose  trds  importante:  elle  nous  dit,  en  effet,  que 
la  concentration  de  la  soude  dans  les  liqueurs-meres  commence  par 
d^croltre  en  m^me  temps  que  la  concentration  globale  des  sys- 
t6mes  consid^r^s,  mais  tend  a  devenir  constante  des  qu'elle  est 
descendue  d,  une  valeur  voisine  de  ^  ,u02  millimole  par  centimetre  cube} 
La  similitude  de  composition  des  eaux-mSres  fournies  par  des 
solutions  dilutes  de  palmitate  de  sodium  se  trouve  done  annonc^e 
par  deux  moyens  d'investigation  (titres  I  et  II  de  ce  m^moire). 
Pour  confirmer  le  rfeultat  de  notre  enquete  nous  avons  estim6 
qu'il  6tait  n^cessaire  de  completer  I'dtude  analytique  de  nos  systemes 
diaphasis. 

'Les  indications  de  KraSt  concemant  quelques  cristallisations  de  st^arate, 
d'61aidate  et  d'ol6ate  de  sodium  se  prfitent  4  des  deductions  semblables  aux 

Erdc6dentes,  et  d6montrent  6galement  que  la  concentration  de  la  soude  dans 
iS  liqueurs-m^res  ne  varie  qu'entre  des  limites  assez  6troites  (de  0,0028  k, 
0,0015  millimole  par  centimltre  cube). 
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A  cet  6ffet  nous  nous  sommes  servi  de  deux  palmitates  approxi- 
mativement  neutres,  pr6par^s  k  partir  de  sodium,  d'alcool  et 
d'acide  palmitique  pur  (fusible  £l  62°,5).  Le  premier,  que  nous 
d^signons  par  la  lettre  A,  6tait  faiblement  acide  et  valait  par 
gramme  3,543  millimoles  de  sonde.  Le  second,  que  nous  appelons 
B,  repr6sentait  par  gramme  3,592  mmoles  de  sonde  et  3,557 
mmoles  d'acide  palmitique. 

Tons  les  recipients  employfe  6taient  en  verre  d'Kna  ou  en  pla- 
tine;  et  I'eau  prise  comma  dissolvant  6tait  fralchement  distill^e, 
et  priv^e  de  CO2  par  quelques  minutes  d' Ebullition.  Quant  au 
mode  operatoire,  il  pent  ^tre  briSvement  indiqu6  de  la  manifire 
suivante. 

Une  solution  chaude  I'environ  2  gr.  de  palmitate  dans  la  quantity 
voulue  d'eau  est  mise  k  cristalliser  pendant  trois  jours,  en  fiole 
couverte'.  EUe  est  ensuite  filtr6e  k  la  pompe  sur  un  disque  de 
papier. 

Le  filtrat  est  pes6,  afin  que  les  donn^es  de  son  analyse  puissent 
6tre  rapport^es  k  la  totality  de  la  liqueur-m^re.  On  le  concentre 
Eventuellement,  et,  apr^s  avoir  ajoutE  k  chaud  une  ou  deux  goutte- 
lettes  d'acide  sulfurique,  on  laisse  au  precipite  d'acide  gras  le  temps 
de  bien  se  former.  Une  simple  filtration  permet  alors  de  s^parer 
cet  acide  (destine  k  6tre  sEch6,  repris  par  I'^ther,  isol6,  pes4) 
d'avec  im  nouveau  filtrat,  dans  lequel  on  dose  le  sodium  k  I'Etat 
de  sulfate. 

Le  savon  acide,  s6ch4  sur  assiette  poreuse  et  dans  le  vide  est  pes6 
avec  une  approximation  de  ±  2  mjlligr.  Poiu*  I'analyser  on  en 
dissout  une  certaine  quantity  dans  de  I'eau  chaude  et  on  ajoute 
une  dose  non  excessive  d'acide  sulfurique.  L' ensemble  est  ensuite 
soxmiis  k  une  s&ie  de  changements  de  temperature,  jusqu'S,  ce 
que  I'acide  gras,  altemativement  solide  et  fondu,  finisse  par  sur- 
nager  k  I'^tat  de  fluide  homog^ne.  L'isolement  et  la  pes^e  de  cet 
acide  n'offre  aucune  difficult^,  non  plus  que  le  dosage  du  sodium 
dans  la  liqueur  aquEuse. 

Notre  tableau  II  rend  compte  de  deux  series  d'exp6riences,  dont 
les  premieres  furent  faites  avec  le  savon  A,  les  autres  avec  le 
savon  B.    La  temperature  finale  des  cristallisations  fut  de  18°,5 

'On  p86  successivement:  savon,  fiole  +  savon,  et  (apr^s  cristallisation 
faite)  fiole  +  savon  +  eau. 
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pour  la  sirie  A  et  de  17°  pour  la  serie  B.  Toutes  les  donn^es  du 
tableau  sont  rapport^es  k  I'emploi  d'un  gramme  de  palmitate. 
Les  valeurs  en  soude  et  en  acide  sont  exprim^es  en  millimoles, 
et  les  concentrations  en  millimoles  pour  centimetre  cube. 

TABLEAU  IL  {Un  gramme  de  palmitate  de  sodium) 


Gr.  d'eau 

Savon  acide 

Liqueur-m^re 

Valeur  en: 

Valeur  en: 

Concentration: 

par  gr. 

Poids 

Na 

de  savoD. 

NaOH  1  Acide 

NaOH.  {    Acide 

NaOH  1  Acide. 

(Gr.) 

% 

(MiUimoIes) 

(Millimoles) 

(Mmolesparom)' 

S6rie  A. 

Trouv6e 

Calcul6e 

Tr. 

1 

46,87 

0,976 

7,785 

3,3034 

0,240 

0,0159 

0,0051 

0,00034 

2 

95,09 

0,963 

7,673 

3,2135 

0,3295 

0,0286 

0,0035 

0,00030 

3 

389,10 

0,956 

6,966 

2,8970 

0,646 

0,153 

0,0017 

0,00039 

StTie  B 

Tr. 

Tr. 

Tr. 

Tr. 

1 

74,23 

0,984 

7,584 

3,245 

3,513 

0,312 

0,019 

0,0042 

0,00026 

Ibis 

77,07 

0,985 

7,57 

3,242 

3,522 

0,342 

0,019 

0,0044 

0,00025 

2 

122,06 

0,977 

7,63 

3,242 

3,486 

0,339 

0,035 

0,0028 

0,00029 

3 

243,8 

0,966 

7,49 

3,146 

3,445 

0,442 

0,088 

0,0018 

0,00036 

4 

435 

0,936 

6,85 

2,788 

3,377 

0,785 

0,1543 

0,0018 

0,00035 

6 

588,3 

0,913 

6,45 

2,560 

3,321 

1,0225 

0,2004 

0,00174 

0,00034 

6 

814.67 

0,893 

5,66 

2,197 

3,281 

1,4167 

0,2463 

0,00174     0,00031 

Pour  la  s^rie  A  la  quantity  de  soude  contenue  dans  les  eaux- 
rnkves  est  calcul^e  en  tenant  compte  du  poids  et  de  la  composition 
des  savons  acides.  Pour  la  sirie  B  I'analyse  complete  du  palmitate 
employ^  permet  de  faire  le  bilan  des  operations  analytiques,  et 
de  constater  que  la  soude  se  retrouve  presque  int^gralement, 
tandis  que  les  dosages  d'acide  laissent  un  certain  deficit  (atteignant 
en  moyenne  0,027  mmole  pour  I'ensemble  d'un  essai). 

Les  deux  derni^res  colonnes  du  tableau  II  se  rapportent  k  la 
composition  des  eaux-meres.  Elles  nous  apprennent:  1°  que 
la  concentration  de  I'acide  gras  n'est  pas  n6gligeable  mais  prend 
une  normality  voisine  de  0,00035;  et  2°  que  la  concentration  de 
la  soude  commence  par  fitre  un  peu  forte  (S^rie  B,  chiffres  0,0042 
at  0,0028)  mais  accuse  bient6t  une  tendance  a  devenir  constante 
(chiffres  0,0018  et  0,00174).  L'assurance  donn^e  par  Krafft 
concernant  I'absence  de  I'acide  gras  dans  les  eaux-m^res  6tait  done 
pour  le  moins  exag^r^e,  mais  la  grande  similitude  des  phases  liguides 
se  virifie  parfaitement. 

Au  point  de  vue  de  la  m^canique  chimique,  il  ne  sera  peut-etre 
pas  inutile  de  presenter  la  remarque  suivante.  Les  solutions  qui 
ont  donn^  naissance  aux  syst^mes  A3  et  BS,  4,5et6  dtaient  toutes 
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de  normality  inf^rieure  k  0,02,  et  doivent  avoir  cristallis6  dans 
des  conditions  tvhs  semblables  (d'une  mani^re  confuse,  en  milieu 
trouble  et  k  partir  d'une  temperature  assez  basse).  Or  ce  sont 
pr^cis^ment  ces  miSmes  solutions  qui  ont  produit  des  eaux-m^res 
de  composition  quasi  constante.  La  coincidence  est  de  nature  k 
faire  supposer  que  les  palmitates  acides  se  sont  formes  par  super- 
position de  couches,  le  long  d'un  intervalle  de  temperature,  et 
que  ceux  d'entre  eux  qui  font  ^quilibre  k  des  eaux-m^res  k  peu 
pr&  indentiques  se  trouvent  probablement  enrobes  par  des 
couches  superficielles  de  composition  peu  variable. 

///.  L'extractibiliti  des  solutions  de  palmitate  et  d'oUate  de  sodium 

par  le  toluol 
Lors  de  la  cristallisation  d'une  solution  de  palmitate  I'acide 
ne  peut  se  retirer  du  milieu  aqueux  qu'en  entralnant  une  grande 
partie  de  la  base  pr&ente.  Mais  les  choses  ne  se  pr&entent  plus 
de  la  m^me  manidre  lorsqu'on  op^re  I'extraction  de  I'acide  gras 
par  quelque  liquide  semblable  au  toluol.  La  base  alors  ne  prend 
aucune  part  k  I'exode,  mais  reste  dans  la  phase  aqueuse  tout  en  y 
devenante  de  plus  en  plus  libre.  Dans  ses  experiences  de  ce  genre 
Krafft  s'est  complu  k  faire  I'extraction  quasi  totale  de  I'acide 
palmitique  par  une  serie  de  traitements  au  toluoP.  Nous  avons 
touve  plus  interessant  de  mesurer  I'effet  produit  par  un  traitement 
imique  dans  des  conditions  determin6es. 

1,  Essais  d' orientation 

A.  Une  solution  d'un  gramme  de  palmitate  de  sodium  dans 
700  gr.  d'eau  fut  trait6e,  en  fiole  ouverte,  par  200  centimetres 
cubes  de  toluol. 

1°  A  chaud  (vers  80°),  en  m^langeant  les  liquides  par  un  mouve^ 
ment  giratoire. —  II  s'est  produit  une  emulsion  trfes  mousseuse, 
dont  apr^s  refroidissement  on  a  pu  separer  100  cm'  de  solution 
toluique.  L'analyse  de  cette  derni^re  a  montre  que  I'extraction 
avait  porte  sur  0,624  gr.  d'acide  (68%  de  la  quantite  presente). 

2° A  froid,  apr^s  cristallisation,  en  agitant  le  melange. — II  y 
a  eu  production  d'une  suspension  grossidre,  non  mousseuse,  et 
extraction  de  0,07  gr.  d'acide,  c'est  k  dire  de  tout  I'acide  non  en- 
gage dans  le  savon  cristallin.^ 

'Ber.  d.  D.  ckem.  Ges.  S7, 1752;  S8,  2566. 
>0,00035  X  0,256  x  700  =     prfis  de  0,07. 
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B.  Une  solution  d'oUate  de  sodium  (1  gr.  dans  700  cm'  d'eau) 
a  €t6  trait6e  par  200  cm'  de  toluol. 

1°  A  chatid,  en  agitant  le  melange. — Emulsion  mousseuse  tr^s 
stable.  Apr6s  deux  jours  d'attente  on  a  pu  isoler  25  cm'  de  solution 
toluique.  Extraction  de  0,67  gr.  d'acide  (environ  70%  de  la 
quantity  prfeente). 

2°  A  chaud,  en  remuant  prudemment  les  liquides  avec  une 
tige  de  verre. — Emulsion  moins  fine  et  mousse  moins  abondante. 
Extraction  de  0,502  gr.  d'acide. 

3°  A  froid,  en  agitant  la  masse. — Emulsion  tr6s  mousseuse, 
intraitable  mSme  apr^s  trois  jours  d'attente. 

4°  A  froid,  en  remuant  doucement  avec  une  tige  de  verre. — 
Extraction  de  0,207  gr.  I'acide  ol^ique. 

L'efficacit6  du  traitement  depend  done  en  grande  partie  du 
mode  op^ratoire;  mais  d'une  maniSre  g^n^rale  on  peut  cependant 
tirer  les  conclusions  suivantes.  Pour  etre  mousseuse  et  abondam- 
ment  extractible  la  solution  de  palmitate  doit  ^tre  prise  k  ime 
temperature  sup^rieure  h,  sa  p^riode  de  cristallisation.  La 
solution  d'oMate  est  indubitablement  dans  le  meme  cas;  mais 
comme  elle  ne  cristallise  pas  bien  vite,  elle  reste  mousseuse  et 
extractible  k  basse  temperature.  Les  deux  propriety  marchent 
parfaitement  d'accord,  et  semblant  d6pendre  des  m^mes  conditions 
premieres,  notamment  de  la  mobility  de  I'acide  gras  et  de  la  solu- 
bility de  cet  acide  dans  le  liquide  extracteur. — La  mobility  que 
nous  avons  en  vue  ne  demande  point  que  la  solution  de  savon 
renferme  \me  forte  proportion  d'acide  hydrolytiquement  libre, 
ou  mSme  des  gouttelettes  d'acide  simplement  emulsionne.  Vu 
r^normite  du  coefficient  de  partage^  la  moindre  trace  d'acide 
libre  est  presque  int^gralement  enlevable,  et  comme  le  m^canisme 
de  I'^quilibre  hydrolytique  peut  constamment  r^g^nerer  cette 
trace,  il  n'est  pas  etonnant  que  I'extraction  puisse  atteindre  un 
haut  degr6  d'efficacite.  Une  circonstance  doit  cependant  finir 
par  mettre  un  terme  au  processus:  c'est  I'accimiulation  de  plus 
en  plus  grande  de  sonde  libre  dans  la  phase  aqueuse. — Quant 
k  la  sohMliU  dans  le  toluol,  elle  est  assez  diff&ente  pour  les  deux 
acides  dont  nous  avons  utilise  les  sels  sodiques.  Pour  I'acide 
oieique  elle  est  dej^  illimitee  k  la  temperature  ordinaire,  tandis 
que  pour  I'acide  palmitique  elle  est  petite  k  basse  temperature 
et  ne  devient  illimitee  qu'au  voisinage  du  point  de  fusion. 
>L'acide  gras  libte  est  presque  absolument  insoluble  dans  I'eau. 
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2.  Essais  quantitatifs 

Ceux-ci  n'ont  6t6  faits  qu'k  froid  (16°),  et  sur  des  solutions 
d'ol^ate  de  sodium.  Le  savon  mis  en  experience  valait  7,41% 
de  sodium  et  92,90%  d'acide  oleique.  II  repr^sentait  done  par 
gramme  3,2217  mmoles  de  soude  et  3,2943  mmoles  d'acide.  Des 
solutions  de  cet  oleate  furent  soumises  k  I'extraction  toluique, 
et,  pour  que  les  traitements  produisissent  leur  effet  maximum 
tout  en  ne  donnant  que  trds  peu  de  mousse,  ils  furent  institufe 
de  la  mani&re  suivante. 

On  introduisait  chaque  couple  de  phases  dans  un  assez  long 
tube,  et  aprSs  avoir  bouch^  ce  tube  on  le  disposait  horizontale- 
ment.  Tous  les  jours,  pendant  une  semaine  enti^re,  on  relevait 
plusieurs  fois  tant6t  I'un  tantot  I'autre  bout  du  tube,  de  manidre 
a  determiner  un  transport  ondulatoire  des  phases  superpos6es 
et  un  renouvellement  des  surfaces  de  contact.  Le  huitieme  jour 
on  redressait  le  tube,  et  on  en  expulsait  la  trSs  grande  partie  de  la 
liqueur  toluique  en  se  servant  d'un  dispositif  semblable  a  celui 
qui  surmonte  une  pissette.  Pour  connaltre  la  quantity  de  I'acide 
extrait,  il  suffisait  ensuite  de  distiller  une  partie  aliquote  de  la 
solution  toluique,  et  de  peser  le  r^sidu  acide  dans  le  ballon  dis- 
tillatoire  m^me^ 

Notre  tableau  III  rend  compte  des  resultats  ainsi  obtenus.  II 
rapporte  toutes  choses  k  I'emploi  de  50  cm'  de  phase  aqueuse 
(bien  que  nos  essais  4a  et  4c  aient  porte  sur  des  solutions  saponines 
deux  fois  plus  volumineuses). 


Tableau  III.     {Oleate  de  sodium  a 

7,41%  de  metal) 

Apres  extraction  paite 

Acide 

total 

(Mmoles) 

%  de 
I'extrac- 
tion 

Phase  aqueuse 

Phase  toluique 

Concentration 
de  I'extrait 

60  cm'        valant 
NaOH     1     Acide 

Volume 

Acide 

(Mmoles  par 
50  cm') 

(Millimoles) 

(cm') 

(Mmoles) 

1 

3,335 

3,262 

50 

0,148 

3,410 

4,3 

0,148 

2 

1,667 

1,566 

50 

0,139 

1,705 

8,1 

0,139 

3 

0,834 

0,713 

50 

0,139 

0,852 

16,3 

0,139 

cia 

0,834 

0,717 

50 

0,136 

0,852 

16 

0,136 

3b 

0,834 

0,732 

30 

0,121 

0,852 

14,2 

0,202 

4 

0,417 

0,286 

50 

0,141 

0,426 

33 

0,141 

4a 

0,417 

0,290 

40 

0,136 

0,426 

31,9 

0,170 

4b 

0,417 

0,306 

30 

0,121 

0,426 

28,4 

0,202 

4c 

0,417 

0,308 

25 

0,119 

0,426 

28 

0,238 

'Toute  pesle  6tait  pr6c6d6e  de  la  dessication  de  I'acide  oKique  dans  le 
vide. — En  aucun  cas  il  n'a  6t6  nScessaire  de  filtrer  la  solution  toluique. 
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Pour  les  essais  1,2,3,  3a  et  4,  mettant  en  oeuvre  des  volumes 
6gaux  des  deux  phases,  la  quantity  de  I'acide  extrait  reste  constam- 
ment  voisine  de  0,14  mmole;  et  pour  les  autres  experiences,  oil 
la  dose  de  toluol  se  trouve  r^duite  k  40,  30  et  m^me  25  cm^  le 
poids  de  I'extrait  repr^sente  au  minimum  0,12  mmole.  L'acide 
gras  est  manifestement  d'autant  moins  extractible  que  la  phase 
aqueuse  est  plus  riche  en  soude:  le  pour-cent  de  V  extraction  se  montre 
inversement  proportionnel  d,  la  concentration  totale  de  la  soude  dans 
la  solution  saponine. 

L'interpr^tation  plus  approfondie  des  faits,  au  point  de  vue 
des  lois  de  la  m^canique  chimique,  rencontre  de  grandes  difficul- 
tfe.  Si  nous  nous  adressons  aux  essais  les  plus  simples,  et  si  nous 
admettonsj  par  hypothfese,  que  la  concentration  de  I'acide  libre 
dans  la  phase  aqueuse  soit  une  fraction  constante  de  0,14,  I'^qui- 
libre  hydrolytique. 

(Biol4ate)  Const.  =  (Base  hbre)  (Acide  libre)  ^  demanderait 
qu'il  y  e6t  un  rapport  constant  entre  la  concentration  du  biol6ate 
et  celle  de  la  base  libre.  Or  ce  desideratum  se  v^rifie  approxi- 
mativement  pour  les  essais  1,  2,  3  et  3a,  mais  pas  du  tout  pour  le 
N°4. 


(Biol^ate) 

(Base 
libre) 

1,704 

Remarques 

1 

1,631 

L'unite  de  volume  est  50  cm'. 

2 

0,783 

0,884 

On  met:    (Biol^ate)  =Acirfe   non   ex- 

3 

0,357 

0,477 

rait    et:  (Base    libre)  =  Base    totaP — 

3a 

0,358 

0,476 

biol^ate.    La    concentration    de  I'acide 

4 

0,143 

0,274 

libre    est    suppos6e    constante    et    trfes 
petite. 

II  est  done  probable  que  I'^quation  ci-dessus  n'est  pas  seule 
k  r^gler  les  ph^nomSnes,  et  que  d6ik  pour  nos  essais  S  et  4  la  pre- 
ponderance de  plus  en  plus  prononc^e  de  la  base  libre  attribue 
un  r61e  de  plus  en  plus  important  £i  I'^quation. 

(Oieate  neutre)  Const.  =  (Base    libre)  (Acide  libre).    Prise  iso- 

lement  cette  derni^re  se  montre  absolument  inappUcable.^ 

'Bien  ne  nous  dit  d'ailleurs  que  rassociation  molSculaire  doive  s'arr^ter 
i  la  formation  du  bisl^ate,  ni  que  la  presence  du  toluol  assure  l'homog&6ite 
rfelle  de  la  phase  aqueuse. 
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Appendice 
II  ne  sera  pas  inutile  d'intercaler  ici  quelques  renseignements 
concernant  la  conductivity  61ectrique  des  solutions  aqueuses  d'- 
ol6ate  de  sodium. 

Tableau  IV.    (Oleate  h  7,41%  de  sodium) 
Conductivitfe  ^lectriques,  k  la  temperature  de  18°. 


Dilu- 

Normality 

Conductivity 

Conductivity 

tion 
(Litres) 

alcaline. 

spfecifique. 

molficulaire. 

Remarques. 

15 

0,06670 

0,001285 

19,27 

30 

0,03335 

0,000689 

20,67 

60 

0,01667 

0,000393 

23,58 

' 

120 

0,00834 

0,000234 

28,08 

Solution  trouble. 

240 

0,00417 

0,000160 

38  40 

Solution  opalescente. 

480 

0,00208 

0,000103 

49,44 

Solution  16g^rement  opaUscente. 

960 

0,00104 

0,000057 

54,72 

Solution  l^g^rement  opalescente. 

1920 

0,00052 

0,000032 

61,44 

Solution  l^g^rement  opaUscente. 

Dans  le  tableau  IV  nous  voyons  que  la  conductivity  mol^culaire 
^prouve  un  accroissement  anormalement  fort  entre  les  dilutions 
de  30  et  de  960  litres;  et  nous  remarquons  en  outre  que  cette  con- 
ductivity est  en  gfe6ral  trfes  petite  (jusqu'^  la  dilution  de  240 
litres  elle  reste  meme  inMrieure  au  coefficient  que  Ton  pr6verrait 
pour  le  seul  sodium,  abstraction  faite  de  tout  ion  n6gatif).  Nous 
d^duisons  de  \k:  1°  que  I'equilibre  regnant  est  plus  ou  moins  de 
nature  hydrolytique,  et  2°  que  I'ol^ate  dissous  paralt  ^tre  partielle- 
ment  form^  de  groupements  plurimol^culaires,  au  sein  desquels 
la  mobility  des  ions,  y  compris  le  sodium,  se  trouve  gravement 
entrav^e. 

L'extraction  par  le  toluol,  pratiques  d'apr^s  notre  proc6d6 
quantitatif,  a  pour  effet  d'augmenter  la  conductivity  sp^cifique 
de  la  solution  soumise  au  traitement.  Voici  par  exemple  les 
chiffres  trouvfe  pour  une  solution  d'une  mole  d'oMate  sodique 
dans  environ  60  litres  d'eau:  0,000416  apres  sept  jours  de  conserva- 
tion, et  0,000506  apres  sept  jours  de  contact  avec  un  demi-voliune 
de  toluol.  Voici  ^galement  les  chiffres  trouvfe  pour  une  solution 
deux  fois  plus  dilute:  0,000250  et  0,000423. 

IV.  Le  mdcanisme  du  dSgraissage 
Nous  avons  vu  qu'tine  solution  de  savon,  prise  k  une  tempera- 
ture convenable,  peut  c^der  au  toluol  une  grande  partie  des  on 
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acide  gras,  tout  en  gardant  la  totality  de  son  alcali.  Et  nous 
savons  ^galement  que  le  systSme  diphas6  ainsi  constitu€  n'a  besoin 
que  d'etre  d<iment  agit6  pour  qu'il  se  transfonne  en  une  Emulsion 
non  d^pourvue  de  stability. 

La  persistance  de  cette  Emulsion  n'est  pas  difficile  h,  comprendre. 
Lorsque  la  solution  toluique  d'acide  gras  se  trouve  divis6e  en 
globules  microscopiques,  les  molecules  acides  doivent  avoir  une 
tendance  k  occuper  la  surface  de  ces  globules,  c'est  k  dire  la  place 
ail  elles  peuvent  s'allier  au  toluol  par  leur  volumineux  groupement 
hydrocarbon^  tout  en  pr^sentant  k  la  phase  aqueuse  leur  c6t6 
CO2H.  Les  globules  acqui^rent  ainsi  un  revStement  de  fonctions 
acides,  par  lesquelles  ils  peuvent  entretenir  des  rapports  de  sali- 
fication (compliqu^e  de  dissociation  et  d'hydrolyse)  avec  I'alcali 
du  liquide  baignant.  Et  comme  cet  alcali  forme  I'objet  d'une 
repartition  r^guli^re,  et  qu'il  soUicite  de  toutes  parts  les  globules 
toulsionn6s,  il  n'est  pas  ^tonnant  que  ces  derniers  soient  tenus 
k  distance  les  uns  des  autres,  et  emp§ch6s  de  se  r6unir  en  formations 
plus  massivesK 

La  m^me  interpretation  s'applique  aux  operations  de  de- 
graissage,  domestiques  ou  industrielles.  Lorsqu'une  huile  ou  une 
graisse,  finement  etendue  k  la  surface  de  fibres  animales  ou  de 
quelque  autre  objet,  se  trouve  mise  au  contact  d'une  solution 
d'oieate  de  sodium,  la  matibre  grasse  agit  d.  Vinstar  d'un  liquide 
extracteur  et  soutire  de  I'acide  k  la  phase  aqueuse.  La  friction 
mecanique  aidant,  la  souillure  pent  alors  se  r^soudre  en  particules 
globulaires  ou  autres,  enrob^es  de  fonctions  acides,  et  trSs  aptes  k 
s'emulsionner  dans  une  liqueur  aqueuse  plus  ou  moins  alcaline'. 

II  arrive  d'ailleurs  frequemment  que  la  souillure  k  enlever  soit 
ranee,  ou  m^me  constitute  en  grande  partie  par  de  I'acide  gras 
libre.  EUe  est  alors  de  par  elle-meme  capable  d'entrer  en  relations 
avec  de  I'eau  alcalinisee,  de  sorte  que  le  processus  de  la  mise  en 
emulsion  se  trouve  reduit  k  sa  forme  la  plus  simple'. 

>L'acidit6  des  globules  fait  naitre  de  I'aflanit^  chimique  entre  les  deux 
phases  de  I'^mulsion.  Elle  diminue,  comme  on  dit,  la  tension  superficielle 
au  contact  des  liquides  hdt^rog^nes. 

'A  la  temperature  ordinaire  I'huile  d'olives,  par  exemple,  est  miseible  avec 
I'acide  ol6ique. — Cette  mSme  huile  ne  prend  une  quantity  illimitte  d'acide 
palmitique  qu'au  voisinage  de  60°,  et  par  le  refroidissement  elle  laisse  cristalli- 
ser  la  tr6s  grande  partie  de  la  matifere  dissoute.  Aussi  les  operations  de  d6- 
graissage  ne  sont  elles  pas  ind6pendantes  de  certaines  conditions  de  temperature. 

'Comparer:  F.  G.  Donnan,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Phys.  Chemie,  31,  42;  Chem. 
Cenlramaa  1900,  I,  243. 
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Nos  recherches  sur  le  pouvoir  extracteur  du  toluol  nous  ram^nent 
ainsi  k  la  tMorie  di]k  propros^e  par  Chevreul,  et  remise  au  point 
dans  les  publications  de  Krafft:  le  degraissage  ne  consiste  pas 
essentiellement  en  une  saponification  sodique  ou  potassique  des 
souillures  grasses,  mais  en  une  simple  mise  en  emulsion. 

L'exp6rience  de  tous  les  jours  nous  apprend  qu'un  savonnage 
n'est  efficace  qu'£l  la  condition  d'etre  mousseux.  La  coincidence 
devient  comprehensible  lorsqu'on  admet,  conform^ment  aux 
indications  de  notre  chapitre  III,  qu'une  solution  de  savon  n'est 
apte  k  d^velopper  de  la  mousse  que  lorsque  son  acide  gras  jouit 
d'un  degr6  suffisant  de  mobility  et  d'extractibilit^. — II  convient 
d'ailleurs  de  tenir  compte  ^galement  des  considerations  que  Ton 
peut  tirer  de  certain  th^oreme  de  Gibbs  (Thermodyn.  stud.  271), 
d^veloppe  ulterieurement  par  d'autres  auteurs,  notamment  par 
H.  Freundlich  (Kapillarchemie,  50).  Dans  la  mousse  I'alcali 
doit  se  localiser  de  preference  dans  I'epaisseur  des  lames  liquides, 
tandis  que  I'acide  gras  doit  tendre  a  s'etaler  sur  les  surfaces  libres. 
La  souillure  grasse  soumise  a  Faction  de  la  solution  mousseuse 
trouve  ainsi  I'occasion  de  s'incorporer  de  I'acide  qui  s'offre,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  spontanement  a  I'absorption. 


SOLUBILITY   IN   CASES   OF   ALTERED   SOLID   PHASE 

By  Arthur  Rindell 
Helsingfors,  Finland 

The  agricultural  chemist  is  very  often  consulted  on  the  avail- 
ability of  the  plant  food  in  fertilizers,  soils  and  other  substances. 
While  it  is  agreed,  that  the  useful  effect  of  such  substances  depends 
upon  their  solubility,  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  contents 
which  possess  a  suitable  solubility.  The  usual  methods  for 
this  purpose  are  unfortunately  quite  incorrect,  because  they  are 
founded  on  the  erroneous  conception,  that  different  concentra- 
tions of  acids  have  specific  solvent  action.  Having  devoted  my 
investigations  to  the  removal  of  this  difficulty,  I  have  met  with 
several  others  concerning  the  application  of  the  solution-theory. 

Most  of  the  materials  in  question  contain  chemical  compounds 
subject  to  hydrolysis,  such  as  phosphates  and  silicates.  Especially 
when  the  kation  is  able  to  form  slightly  soluble  salts  of  more  basic 
nature  than  the  original  compound  we  have  secondary  reactions 
leading  to  the  formation  of  new  solids.  Because  we  have  to  make  a 
solubility  determination,  the  original  matter  must  be  present  in 
excess  while  here  the  solid  phase  becomes  altered  and  increased 
from  one  to  two  or  more. 

The  solvents  used  are  either  water  or  dilute  acids,  mineral  or 
organic.  Moreover  the  neutrality  (resp.  acidity)  of  the  solvent  is 
altered  simultaneously  with  the  change  of  the  solid  and  in  a  very 
different  maimer,  according  to  the  solubility  of  the  hydrolysis 
products.  Since  the  secondary  reactions  produce  basic  solids, 
the  solution  tends  to  contain  relatively  more  of  the  anion,  or 
anions,  and  to  show  an  acid  reaction.  This  corresponds  to  the 
case  of  the  hydrolysis  of  salts  of  feeble  bases  with  strong  acids. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  circumstances  produce  a  peculiar  course 
in  the  act  of  solution,  when  to  the  same  amount  of  solvent  are  added 
increasing  quantities  of  the  solid.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
solution  the  concentration  increases  as  a  rectilinear  function  of 
the  added  sohd  until  saturation  is  reached  and  then  remains  con- 
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stant.  When  the  solid  phase  is  altered,  the  dissolving  power  of 
the  solvent  is  diminished  not  alone  by  the  increased  concentration 
of  the  dissolved  part,  but  also  through  the  alteration  caused  by 
hydrolysis,  and  the  solution  curve  shows  a  slightly  inflected  form 
vsdth  concavity  towards  the  axis  of  X.  This  presents  a  maximum 
from  which  the  slope  downwards  is  very  gradual  when  more  solid 
is  added. 

In  such  cases  there  is  no  definite  saturation  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
represent  the  solubility  by  a  definite  number,  especially  since  the 
secondarily  formed  solids  are  for  the  most  part  colloids,  whose 
absorptive  power  and  other  properties  are  slowly  altered  and  thus 
cause  new  complications. 

It  seems  to  me  very  inconvenient  and  disturbing  to  count  these 
cases  as  solubility  phenomena,  and  I  might  appeal  to  the  congress 
to  accept  a  special  term  for  the  dissolution  equilibria,  where  the 
solid  phase  is  altered  by  hydrolysis,  as  indicated  above.  I  would 
propose  the  words  solvable  and  solvability  in  English,  losbar  and 
Losbarkeit  in  German  and  solvable  and  solvabilite  in  French. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  peculiar  kind  of 
equilibrium  is  of  importance  not  only  to  the  agricultural  chemist. 
Important  series  of  investigations  concerning  somewhat  similar 
cases  are  shown  for  instance  in  papers  of  C.  Hoitsema^  on  mercuric 
sulphate,  of  G.  Rutten^  and  of  W.  Hertz  and  A.  Bulla^  on  the  nitrate 
of  bismuth,  of  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen*  on  the  trichloride  of  antimony, 
and  of  A.  J.  Cox^  on  the  chromates  of  mercury,  bismuth  and  lead. 


'Zeitschr.  f.  physikal.     Chemie  17,  651. 

^Zeitschr.  f.  anorgan.  Chemie  SO,  342. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  anorgan.  Chemie  61,  387. 

•Zeitschr.  f .  anorgan.  Chemie  SS,  272. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  anorgan.  Chemie  60,  226. 


ON  MIXED  CRYSTALS  OF  POTASSIUM  AND  AMMONIUM 

CHLORIDES 

By  Kenjiro  Uyeda 
College  of  Science  and  Engineering,  Kyoto  Imperial  University 

The  formation  of  the  mixed  crystals  of  potassium  and  ammonium 
chlorides  was  first  observed  by  Chevreul'  and  Knopp.*  Their 
study  was  later  taken  up  by  Krickmeyer'  who  has  shown  among 
other  things  that  their  mutual  solubilities  are  limited,  and,  further, 
Fock*  has  found  a  gap  in  their  mutual  solubilities  at  25°,  lying  at 
about  18  to  99  mol.  per  cent  ammonium  chloride.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Professor  Y.  Osaka,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  further 
study  of  these  mixed  crystals,  and  the  results  are  here  briefly 
described. 

The  chlorides  were  purified  by  the  repeated  recrystallization, 
the  flasks  well  steamed  and  the  measuring  apparatus  carefully 
calibrated.  Determination  of  the  solubilities  were  made  at 
25.0°,  65.0°  and  90.0°,  the  temperature  in  each  case  having  been 
kept  constant  within  0.05°.  They  were  conducted  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  Into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  of  about  25  c.c.  capacity, 
about  5  grams  of  distilled  water  and  sufficient  quantities  of  the 
chlorides  (in  different  proportions  for  the  several  determinations) 
were  introduced,  and  the  flask  was  closed  with  an  India  rubber 
stopper  tightly  covered,  together  with  the  neck  of  the  flask,  with 
a  sheet  of  oil  paper.  It  was  shaken  in  a  thermostat  for  a  day 
and  night,  and  then  left  to  stand  still.  When  the  suspended 
matter  settled  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  about  2  cc.  of  the 
clear  solution  were  taken  out  and  weighed,  then  diluted  to  100 
cc.  with  distilled  water  arid  subjected  to  analysis. 

Ten  cc.  of  the  diluted  solution  were  titrated  for  chlorine  with 
decinormal  silver  nitrate  solution  using  potassium  chromate  as 
an  indicator.      Ten  cc.  of  the  same  solution  were  again  taken 

■Compt.  rend.,  85,  493  (1877). 

'Molekularkonstitution  und  Wachstum  der  Kristalle,  Leipzig,  1867. 

»Zeit.  f.  phyeik.  Chem.,  31,  53  (1896). 

«Zeit.  f.  KristalL,  S8,  337  (1897). 
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in  an  Erienmeyer  flask  of  about  100  cc.  capacity,  and  20  cc. 
of  the  decinormal  caustic  potash  solution  were  added.  A  small 
glass  funnel  was  set  at  the  mouth  of  the  flask  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
the  liquid  which  was  kept  gently  boiling,  in  order  to  expel  ammonia 
completely  from  the  solution.  The  latter  was  then  allowed  to 
cool,  titrated  for  the  free  alkah  with  decinormal  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  amount  of  ammonium  chloride  calculated.  From 
the  amount  of  the  total  chlorine  and  of  the  ammonium  salt,  that 
of  potassium  chloride  was  estimated.  The  residue  in  the  flask 
was  analysed  in  the  same  way. 
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The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  and  graphically 


shown  in 

Fig.  I. 

25.0' 

65.0° 

90.0° 

I 

II 

I 

II 

I 

n 

10.4 

0. 

11.6 

0. 

23.7 

2.7 

26.9 

0. 

25.0 

1.6 

31.0 

6.0 

49.7 

4.5 

42.8 

8.1 

39.0 

9.0 

64.3 

14.0 

44.3 

8.3 

46.5 

12.4 

66.1 

17.0 

54.2 

14.2 

68.3 

35.6 

67.4 

23.5 

69.3 

29.9 

70.4 

40.1 

67.2 

39.5 

70.7 

33.7 

73.8 

48.1 

67.2 

55.5 

72.0 

48.1 

77.4 

60.8 

67.3 

85.9 

72.0 

55.8 

77.8 

75.1 

69.6 

94.7 

72.0 

69.0 

77.8 

79.0 

73.2 

96.3 

72.2 

73.4 

80.6 

92.9 

84.2 

100.0 

76.5 

95.5 

86.1 

98.8 

77.9 

97.3 

88.8 

100.0 

79.4 

98.4 

88.1  100.0 

In  the  table,  the  numbers  in  Column  I  represent  in  each  case 
the  gram  percentage  of  ammonium  chloride  in  the  salts  in  solution, 
and  those  in  Column  II  the  gram  percentage  of  the  same  salt 
in  the  residue. 

From  these  results  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

I.  The  mutual  solubilities  of  potassium  and  ammonium  chlo- 
rides increase  as  temperature  rises. 

II.  The  solubility  of  ammonium  chloride  in  potassium  chloride 
increases  with  the  temperature  much  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  potassium  chloride  in  ammonimn  chloride. 

III.  The  mixed  crystals  have  the  following  gaps: 

Molar  Percentage 
of  Amm.  Chloride 

27-95 

46-93 

69-90 


Temperature 
25°.0 

Gram  Percentage 
of  Amm.  Chloride 

21-93 

65°.0 

38-90 

90°.0 

62-87 

Abstract 

EQUILIBRIUM  IN  THE  SYSTEM  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID, 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND  SULPHATE  OF 

LITHIUM  AT   .30°C. 

By  Db  G.  C.  a.  van  Dobp 

Katwijk  aan  Zee,  Holland 

The  ordinary  graphical  figure  in  the  equilateral  triangle,  scale 
one  mm.  for  one  per  cent  was  not  exact  enough  to  elucidate  the 
results  of  the  analyses.  The  use  of  three  perpendicular  axes  was 
necessary  and  a  larger  scale. 

Besides  the  already  known  combinations  of  one  mol.  sulphuric 
acid  to  one  mol.  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  of  one  mol.  sulphuric 
acid  to  one  mol.  sulphate  of  hthium  I  found  three,  as  far  as  I  know, 
as  yet  unknown  combinations :  4  mol.  sulphuric  acid  on  three  mol. 
sulphate  of  ammonia  on  one  mol.  sulphate  of  Hthium;  4  mol.  sul- 
phuric acid  on  two  mol.  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  2  mol.  sulphate 
of  lithium;  4  mol.  sulphuric  acid  on  1  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  three 
sulphate  of  lithium.  So  the  sum  of  the  mol.  in  a  combination  in 
these  three  cases  was  found  to  be  eight,  which  suggested  the 
hypothesis  that  at  30°  Celsius  the  combination  possible  with  these 
components,  also  with  less  sulphuric  acid  were  combinations  of 
eight  mol.,  a  hypothesis  which  afterwards  proved  successful. 
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ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  WORTH  OF  TAN- 
NING MATERIAL,  SPECIALLY  FOR  TANNING 
FISHING  NETS 

By  Dr.  G.  C.  A.  van  Dorp 
Katwijk  aan  Zee,  Holland 

In  the  "Gedenkboek,"  offered  to  the  late  Dr.  van  Bemmelen, 
my  highly  esteemed  initiator  into  the  beauty  of  chemistry,  and  one 
of  the  fomiders  of  the  colloid-chemistry,  I  pubUshed  something 
of  the  above-named  matter. 

There  had  been  sold  at  Katwijk  a  large  fishing  place  at  the  Dutch 
coast,  a  tanning  naaterial  which  on  hidepowder  gave  a  better 
analysis  than  the  ordinary  cachou,  and  yet  gave  for  the  tanning 
of  fishing  nets  very  bad  results.  I  then  tried  the  adsorbing  power 
of  cotton  for  cachou  and  the  other  material  (probably  mangrove- 
extract)  and  found  that  cotton  shaken  with  solutions  of  the  first 
adsorbed  a  great  deal  of  it,  that  of  the  second  nearly  nothing  was 
adsorbed.  This  induced  me  to  use  no  longer  alone  the  hidepowder 
method,  but  also  to  determine  the  adsorbing  power  on  cotton.  I 
then  used  the  same  solution  that  had  been  used  with  the  hide- 
powder and  calculated  the  tanning  worth  in  proportion  to  a  stand- 
ard material.  This  was  but  a  preliminary  method,  as  I  did  not 
doubt  that  the  tanning  material  was  not  chemically  boimd  by  the 
cotton,  but  adsorbed  according  to  the  laws  of  adsorption.  In 
this  case  there  were  two  really  exact  methods,  the  first  to  determine 
once  for  all  what  under  given  conditions  could  be  adsorbed  out  of 
a  given  solution  of  the  standard  material,  and  to  determine  in 
each  case,  how  strong  a  solution  of  the  material  that  was  to  be 
examined,  ought  to  be  to  give  the  same  adsorption.  It  was 
evident  that  in  this  manner  as  a  rule  more  than  one  experiment 
was  due,  the  first  to  know  the  probable  strength  of  the  solution, 
the  second  to  try  if  this  was  really  the  right  strength.  Another 
method  seemed  to  be  to  construct  an  adsorbing  curve  of  the  stand- 
ard material.  This  curve  once  constructed,  and  the  adsorption  de- 
termined out  of  any  solution  of  the  material  that  had  to  be  exam- 
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ined  we  could  find  in  the  curve  the  solution  in  the  standard  that 
would  give  the  same  adsorption,  and  so  determine  the  value  of 
the  examined  material. 

So  I  resolved  to  determine  such  an  adsorption-curve.  This 
would  have  still  more  advantages,  it  would  make  me  better  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  properties  of  the  proc4d6,  which  it  was 
always  good  to  know,  and  perhaps  this  knowledge  would  teach  me 
the  faults  of  the  method,  and  the  way  how  to  diminish  them. 
This  proved  true.  First  when  starting  from  solutions  of  7  gr. 
per  L.  I  had  hardly  any  difficulties,  but  when  using  a  solution  of 
70  gr.  per  L.  it  appeared  very  difficult  to  determine  what  was  ad- 
sorbed. The  titration  after  Lowenthal  was  not  well  possible  with 
the  very  colored  solutions,  and  to  dry  such  concentrated  solutions 
into  constant  weight  proved  very  difficult.  In  the  drying  over  it 
was  impossible  at  100  centigrade,  but  at  103  centigrade  it  was 
possible,  when  the  temperature  was  very  exactly  regulated  to  dry 
into  constant  weight.  It  was  still  better  to  dry  in  the  vacuum  at 
100  centigrade.  This  strongly  confirmed  the  truth  asserted  by 
those  who,  of  late,  advised  to  dry  in  the  vacuum  when  using  the 
official  method  of  tanning  analysis. 

But  even  when  drying  in  the  vacumn  constant  adsorbing  values 
were  not  found.  It  proved  impossible  to  bring  the  adsorption  to 
the  end  with  shaking  only.  The  solution  decanted  after  half  an 
hour's  shaking  from  the  cotton,  and  that  pressed  out  of  it,  differed 
too  much,  shaking  for  a  longer  time  would  give  no  improvement. 
I  then  took  refuge  to  a  combination  of  shaking  and  pressing,  at  a 
fixed  temperature,  in  wide-mouthed  flasks,  with  an  apparatus,  re- 
minding one  of  the  old-fashioned  Dutch  churn.  Thus  I  got  results 
that  agreed  well  with  each  other,  when  shaking  for  5  minutes, 
pressing  2§  minutes,  and  repeating  this  three  times.  After  this 
the  mass  would  stand  still,  so  that  the  foam  could  settle.  Alto- 
gether the  treatment  would  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  To 
avoid  differences,  proceeding  from  differences  in  the  preparation 
of  the  solution,  it  is  recommendable  to  begin  by  making  a  very 
strong  solution,  out  of  which  the  more  diluted  are  made. 

In  this  way  with  my  standard  cachou  I  got  the  data  given  in 
Table  I,  with  which  the  diagram  was  constructed.  Now  I  must 
confess  that  this  curve  is  not  a  real  scientific,  adsorption-curve. 
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Mathematical  considerations,  which  to  tell  would  take  too  long 
here,  convinced  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  test  this  curve  on 

K  - 
the  adsorption  formula,  —  =  kc"  ,  this  is  only  possible  with  solu- 
tions of  chemically  pure  material,  but  I  think  that  for  my  purpose 
the  curve  is  very  good.  It  is  true  that  even  so  we  cannot  know 
how  much  real  tanning  material  there  is  in  a  given  solution  (the 
adsorption  being  as  is  known,  too  much  influenced  by  different 
additions),  but  we  will  know  how  much  of  it  will  be  bound  by  the 
nets,  and  this  is  in  the  first  instance  the  thing  we  want  to  know. 
Whether  this  method  will  also  be  of  importance  for  the  examina- 
tion of  tanning  material  used  in  leather  manufacture  is  a  thing  I 
don't  know,  but  I  suppose  it  is  worth  trying. 

Rest  in  50  cc.  after  100 
oc.  was  churned  with  10 
g.r.Cotton(correotedfor 


Solved  per 
Liter 

Soluble  in 
Determined 

50  0.0. 

Calculated 

the  soluble  part  of  the 
Cotton) 

Adsorbed 
by  Cotton 

70.     gram 

2.3670 

2.1925 

0.1745 

49.     gram 

1.6604 

1.6569 

1.5013 

0.1556 

34.3  gram 

1.1568 

1.0307 

0.129 

27.4  gram 

0.9286 

0.9278 

0.8173 

0.1105 

19.21  gram 

0.6494 

0.5663 

0.0831 

15.37  gram 

0.5204 

0.5195 

0.4493 

0.0702 

10.76  gram 

0.3636 

0.3065 

0.0571 

8.61  gram 

0.2908 

0.2411 

0.0497 

6.88  gram 

0.2326 

0.1864 

0.0462 

4.81  gram 

0.1628 

0.1347 

0.0281 

3.85  gram 

0.129 

0.1302 

0.1123 

0.0179 

DIE  PRUFUNG  VON  LABORATORIUMTHERMOMETERN 

Geheimer  Regierttngseat  Prop.  Db.  Wisbe 
Charlottenburg 

Das  Glasthermometer,  besonders  in  seiner  gebrauchlichsten 
Form  als  Quecksilberthermometer  ist  ftir  den  Chemiker  eines  der 
wichtigsten  Hilfsinstrumente  sowohl  im  Laboratorium  wie  im 
Fabrikbetriebe.  Die  Genaiiigkeit  der  Thermometer  ist  aber 
keine  absolute,  sondern  nur  eine  relative,  da  es  fast  unmoglich 
ist,  ein  ganz  fehlerfreies  Thermometer  herzustellen.  Sie  bedtirfen 
daher  stets  einer  Korrektionstabelle.  Ausserdem  unterliegt  das 
Glasthermometer,  wie  viele  andere  Jnstrumente,  beim  Gebrauch 
Verandermigen,  die  von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  seine  Nachpriifimg  notig 
machen. 

Der  Chemiker  ist  aber  meist  nicht  in  der  Lage,  seine  Ther- 
mometer selbst  zu  kontrolheren,  auch  stehen  ihm  die  Erfahrungen, 
welche  zu  einer  sachgemassen  Priifung  notig  sind,  in  der  Regel 
nicht  zu  Gebote. 

Es  ist  daher  von  grossemWert  fiir  den  Chemiker,  dass  eine  Reihe 
von  staathchen  Anstalten  bestehen,  die  sich  mit  der  Priifung 
von  Thermometem  befassen.  Hierbei  muss  in  erster  Linie  der 
Physikalisch-Technischen  Reichsanstalt  in  Charlottenburg  gedacht 
werden,  da  sie  diejenige  Anstalt  ist,  die  sich  am  langsten  und  in 
umfangreichster  Weise  damit  beschaftigt.  Auch  hat  die  Reich- 
sanstalt ahnlichen  Jnstituten  in  anderen  Landem  in  vielen  Bezie- 
hungen  zum  Vorbilde  gedient.  Von  den  Anstalten  in  anderen 
Landem  seien  nur  die  bekannteren  aufgezahlt,  das  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  Washington,  das  National  Physical  Laboratory  in 
Teddington  und  das  Laboratoire  d'Essais  in  Paris. 

Diese  Jnstitute  haben  fiir  die  Priifimg  von  Thermometern 
besondere  Vorschriften  herausgegeben,  von  denen  die  der  Reich- 
sanstalt die  altesten  sind  imd  die  den  Vorschriften  der  iibrigen 
Lander  als  Vorbild  gedient  haben.  Jn  Deutschland  befasst  sich 
auch  die  unter  Aufsicht  der  Reichsanstalt  stehende  Grossherzolich 
Sachsische   Priifungsanstalt  in  Jlmenau  mit   der  Priifung  von 
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Laboratoriumthermometern.  Jch  will  mich  darauf  beschranken, 
auf  Grund  der  deutschen  Prufungsbestimmungen  kurz  die  haupt- 
sachlichsten  Anforderimgen  anzugeben,  die  bei  der  Priifung  von 
Thermometern  an  letztere  zu  stellen  sind  und  zwar  mit  besonderer 
Berucksichtigung  der  Laboratoriumthermometer. 

Eine  der  wichtigsten  Fragen  fiir  die  Gute  eines  Thermometers 
ist  die  Beschaffenheit  des  Glases  sowohl  in  chemischer  wie  in 
physikalischer  Beziehung.  Das  Glas  hat,  wie  viele  andere  Korper, 
die  Eigenschaft  der  thermischen  Nachwirkung,  die  sich  dm'ch  das 
Ansteigen  des  Eispxmktes  bei  neuen  Thermometern  dokumentiert. 
Man  kaim  dieses  jahrelang  andauernde  Ansteigen  des  Eispunktes 
vermeiden,  wenn  das  Thermometer  vor  der  Herstellung  seiner 
Teilvmg  einer  kiinstlichen  Alterimgsverfahren  imterzogen  wird, 
das  in  einer  8  bis  10-tagigen  Erhitzung  des  Thermometers  auf 
einer  Temperatur  besteht,  die  der  Erweichimgstemperatm-  des 
Glases  nahe  kommt.  Nach  der  Erhitzung  muss  eine  moglichst 
langsame  Abkiihlung  des  Thermometers  erfolgen. 

Ein  solchermassen  behandeltes  Thermometer  erfahrt  bei  nach- 
herigem  Gebrauch  keine  weitere  Erhohung,  wohl  aber  nach  jeder 
Erhitzimg  eine  kleine  voriibergehende  Erniedrigung,  eine  De- 
pression des  Eispunktes,  deren  Grosse  von  der  Hohe  der  Tempera- 
tur imd  von  der  chemischen  Zusamm ensetzung  des  Glases  abhangt. 
Glassorten,  welche  Kah  imd  Natron  enthalten,  weisen  grosse 
Depressionen  auf,  diejenigen  mit  nur  einem  Alkah  kleine.  Von 
den  zur  Herstellimg  besserer  Thermometer  bekannten  Glassorten 
zeichnen  sich  die  Jenaer  Thermometerglaser  durch  besonders 
kleine  Nachwirkungen  aus.  Thermometer  aus  dem  Jenaer  Nor- 
mal-Thermometerglas  16^^^  zeigen  nach  Erwarmung  auf  100°  nur 
eine  Depression  von  0,05  bis  0,07°  C.  solche  aus  Jenaer  Borosilikat- 
glas  59^"  Oder  aus  Jenaer  Verbrennimgsrohrenglas  nur  0,02°. 

Die  Priifung  der  Thermometer  zerfallt  in  zwei  Telle,  die  V  or- 
prtifimg  und  die  Hauptpriifung.  Erstere  erstreckt  sich  auf  die 
ordnungsmassige  Herstellung  des  Thermometers,  wahrend  letzt- 
ere die  eigentliche  thermometrische  Untersuchimg  umfasst. 

Bei  der  Vorpriifung  wird  nachgesehen,  ob  die  Kapillarrohre 
rein  ist  imd  ein  gleichmaissg  verlaufendes  Kahber  hat.  Am 
oberen  Ende  der  Kapillare4,soll  eine  birnformige  Erweiterung 
angeblasen  sein,  um  abgetrenntes  Quecksilber  leichter  zu  vereini- 
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gen  und  ein  Zersprengen  des  Thermometers  bei  Ueberhitzung  zu 
verhiiten.  Das  Quecksilber  muss  rein  und  trocken  sein,  so  dass 
beim  Zuriickgehen  des  Fadens  an  keiner  Stella  der  Kapillare 
sich  Teilchen  von  ibm  abtrennen. 

Thermometer  fiir  Temperaturmessungen  tiber  280°  C.  mtissen 
oberhalb  des  Quecksilbers  mit  einem  trockenen  Gase  (Stickstoff, 
Kohlensaure)  von  entsprechendem  Drucke  gefiillt  sein,  um  das 
Qmecksilber  am  Sieden  zu  hindern. 

Die  Skalenteilung  soil  ohne  augenfallige  Einteilungsfehler  in 
dauerhafter  Weise  ausgefiihrt  sein.  Die  Teilstriche  soUen  sen- 
krecht  zur  Achse  des  Thermometers  stehen.  Besonderer  Wert 
ist  auf  eine  deuthche  Bezifferung  der  Skala  zu  legen. 

Die  Hauptpriifung  beginnt'  mit  einer  mindestens  achttagigen 
Beobachtung  der  Thermometer  hinsichtlich  der  Unveranderlich- 
keit  ihrer  Angaben  dureh  Eispimktsbestimmungen  oder  dergl. 

Die  weitere  Priifung  erfolgt  sodann,  je  nach  der  Beschaffenheit 
der  zu  prtifenden  Jnstrumente  entweder  durch  eine  Bestimmung 
des  Fundamentalabstandes,  durch  Kalibrierung  und  Vergleichung 
mit  Normalthermometern  oder  nur  durch  Vergleichung  mit 
Normalthermometern  in  Temperaturbadern. 

Als  Temperaturskala  wird  allgemein  die  hundertteilige  Inter- 
nationale Wasserstoffskala  zu  Grunde  gelegt,  die  mit  der  thermody- 
namischen  Skala  fast  identisch  ist.  Leider  ist  man  bis  jetzt  nur 
zu  einer  Vereinbarung  zwischen  0  und  100°  gekommen,  fiir 
hohere  Temperaturen  besteht  noch  keine  vollkommene  Einheit- 
lichkeit.  Es  ist  aber  wenigstens  so  viel  erreicht,  dass  man  z.B. 
fiir  den  Siedepunkt  des  Schwefels,  der  bei  thermometrischen  Ar- 
beiten  auch  als  Fixpunkt  benutzt  wird,  die  Temperatur  444,7°  C 
angenommen  hat,  die  wahrscheinlich  bis  auf  weniger  als  0,1° 
mit  der  thermodynamischen  Skala  iibereinstimmt. 

Bei  der  fundamentalen  Priifung  eines  Thermometers  sind  auch 
die  s.g.  Gasreduktionen  zu  beriicksichtigen.  Jedes  Glasther- 
mometer  zeigt  die  Temperatur  in  seiner  individuellen  Skala  an, 
die  von  der  Skala  des  Gasthermometers  je  nach  der  Art  des  Glases 
verschieden  abweicht.  Fiir  die  bekannteren  Glasarten  sind  die 
Abweichungen  ein  fur  alle  Mai  durch  umfangreiche  Vergleichim- 
gen  mit  dem  Gasthermometer  bestimmt  worden,  so  dass  es  leicht 
ist,  die  Angaben  aller  Glasthermometer  auf  dasselbe  einheitliche 
Mass  zurtickzufiihren. 
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Die  zweite  Art  der  Prufung  ist  einfacher  und  geschieht  durch 
Vergleichxing  in  Temperaturbadern  mit  Normalthermometern, 
die  an  das  Gasthermometer  angeschlossen  sind.  Zur  Vergleichung 
werden  Fltissigkeits-oder  Dampfbader  benutzt,  fiir  tiefe  Tem- 
peraturen  fliissige  Luft  sowie  Gemische  aus  Salzen  mit  Eis  oder 
aus  Alkohol  mit  fester  Kohlensaure. 

Die  Priifmig  der  Thermometer  erfolgt  im  AUgemeinen  so,  dass 
die  ermittelten  Korrektionen  sich  auf  ganz  eintauchender  Faden 
beziehen;  auf  Wunsch  kann  jedoch  das  Thermometer  fiir  eine 
bestimmte  Eintauchtiefe  gepruft  werden;  es  ist  in  diesem  Falls 
die  mittlere  Temperatur  des  herausragenden  Fadens  beim  Ge- 
brauch  des  Thermometers  anzugeben. 

Fiir  die  verschiedenen  Gattmigen  von  Thermometern,  sind 
bestimmte  Fehlergrenzen  vorgeschrieben,  bei  deren  Einhaltung 
die  Thermometer  einen  amthchen  Stempel  als  Kennzeicher  der 
voUzogenen  Prufung  vmd  einen  Priifimgsschein  erhalten,  in  dem 
die  ermittelten  Korrektionen  angegeben  sind.  Die  Genauigkeit 
in  den  Angaben  der  Korrektionen  richtet  sich  nach  der  Beschaffen- 
heit  der  Jnstrumente  und  dem  Ausf all  der  Prufung  und  kann  in 
sehr  weiten  Grenzen  schwanken.  Ftir  Laboratoriumthermometer 
werden  die  Korrektionen  in  der  Regel  auf  0,1°  C.  bei  hochgradigen 
Thermometern  auf  halbe  oder  ganze  Grade  abgerundet. 

Diese  wenigen  Andeutimgen  mogen  geniigen,  um  zu  zeigen, 
welch'  grosse  Miihe  mit  der  sachgemassen  Prufung  von  Thermome- 
tern verbxmden  ist,  zugleich  aber  auch,  wie  notwendig  eine  solche 
Prufung  ist,  wenn  es  sich  darum  handelt,  genaue  Temperatur- 
messimgen  auszufuhren.  Jn  Deutschland  sind  im  vorigen  Jahre 
110000  Thermometer  amtlich  gepruft  worden,  unter  denen  sich 
iiber  7000  Laboratorium — und  ahnliche  Thermometer  befande6, 
darunter  allein  2000  hochgradige,  zum  Teil  mit  Temperaturanga- 
ben  bis  575°  C.  Fiir  die  anderen  Lander  stehen  mir  die  Zahlen 
nicht  zur  Verftigimg,  allein  ich  zweifle  nicht,  dass  sie  auch  eine 
erklekhche  Hohe  erreichen.  Eine  besondere  Genugtuung  gewahrt 
dabei  die  Gewissheit,  dass  durch  die  amtlichen  Priifimgen  dieser 
Thermometer  in  den  verschiedenen  Staaten  nach  gleichartigen 
Grundsatzen  die  EinheitUchkeit  in  den  Temperaturangaben  fiir 
alle  gepriiften  Thermometer,  besonders  ftir  die  Laboratoriumther- 
mometer, gewahrleistet  ist. 
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Schliesslich  moge  darauf  hingewiesen  werden,  in  welcher  Weise 
die  Verwendung  ungepriifter  oder  fehlerhafter  Thermometer  die 
Genauigkeit  der  Untersuchung  beeintrachtigen  kami.  So  ist  z.B. 
bei  der  Bestimmung  der  Dichte  mit  Pyknometem  eine  Genauig- 
keit der  Temperaturbestimmung  auf  0,1°  C.  unerlasslich,  um  die 
dritte  oder  vierte  Dezimale  sicher  zu  erhalten.  Bei  feineren 
polarimetrischen  Untersuchungen  muss  die  Temperatur  der  zu 
untersuchenden  Losimg  mit  mindestens  der  gleichen  Genauigkeit 
bekannt  sein.  Auch  diirften  die  grossen  Abweichungen  bei  den 
in  der  Litteratur  angegebenen  Schmelzund  Siedepunkten  sich 
zum  grossen  Teil  durch  Verwendung  fehlerhafter  Thermometer 
erklaren  lassen. 


THE  SYSTEM  OXALIC  ACID,  OXALATE  OF  AMMONIUM 
AND  WATER  AT  30°  AND  45° 

By  H.  W.  Woxjdstra 
Helder,  Holland 

We  know  three  well-defined  ammonium  salts  of  oxalic  acid: 
le.  The  neutral  oxalate  (COONIDz.HaO 
2e.  The  acid  oxalate  (COO)^  H.NH4H2O 
3e.  The  quadroxalate  (COOH)2(COO)2  H.NH4.2  H2O 
The  first  crystallizes  in  long  prisms,  which  are  rhombic,  hemiedric-. 
Its  solubility  after  Engel'  is  2,215  grams  in  100  grams  water.    On 
heating  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  an  open  vessel  ammonia  is  said  to 
escape  and  prolonged  boiling  will  leave  behind  a  solution  of  pure 
oxalic  acid  (Gillot^). 

The  acid  oxalate,  too,  crystallizes  in  rhombic  crystals.  The 
solubility  of  these  salts  has  been  determined  with  only  moderated 
precaution  as  to  constancy  of  temperature  by  William  Ripley 
Nichols.' 

In  hundred  grams  of  water  of  15°  dissolve  4.22  grams  of  the 
neutral  oxalate;  at  11°5,  100  grams  of  water  dissolve  6.26  grams 
of  the  acid  oxalate.  The  solid  salt  in  equiUbrium  with  the  satu- 
rated solution  at  11°5  has  after  Nichols  the  composition  of  the 
pure  acid  oxalate. 

This  last  result  does  not  agree  with  the  experiments  of  Engel^, 
who  declares  not  to  be  able  to  determine  the  solubiUty  of  acid 
oxalate  because  this  salt  decomposes  in  solution  into  quadroxalate 
and  neutral  oxalate.  The  first  salt  separates  from  saturated 
solution  of  the  acid  oxalate.    He  worked  at  0°. 

The  solubility  of  the  quadroxalate,  which  crystallizes  in  the 
triklinic  system  as  determined  by  Nichols,  amounts  to  1.81  grams 
in  100  grams  water. 

In  this  paper  I  have  studied  the  equilibria,  which  occm-  when 

iR.  Engel.    Comptes  Rendus  d.  I'Acad.  d.  Sc.  d.  Paris,  102,  365. 

•Gillot.    BuUetin  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.  1900,  744. 

•W.  R.  Nichols.    Chem.  Nem.  Vol.  21-22,  p.  244,  1870. 
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mixtures  of  oxalic  acid  and  ammonium-oxalate  in  different  pro- 
portions are  shaken  with  water  at  constant  temperatures  in  a 
thermostat.  The  temperature  of  the  thermostat  was  kept  nearly- 
constant  within  0.1°  by  means  of  a  toluol-thermo-regulator. 
The  well-stoppered  flasks  contained  in  most  cases  weighed  quan- 
tities of  the  three  components,  water,  oxalic  acid  and  neutral 
oxalates.  Equilibrium  was  reached  within  2-10  days;  each  day 
the  flasks  were  shaken  for  about  6-8  hours  by  means  of  a  hot- 
air-motor  which  turned  the  axle  in  the  thermostat,  on  which 
the  flasks  were  fixed. 

The  composition  of  a  solution,  which  was  in  equilibrium  with 
the  solid  phase,  was  determined  in  the  following  maimer:  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  solution  was  titrated  with  chamseleon  solution 
after  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  total  amount  of  oxaUc  acid 
in  this  way  being  estimated.  Another  weighed  quantity  was 
distillated  with  kalium-hydroxide;  the  ammonia  set  free  was 
titrated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  bariumhydroxide. 

The  compositions  of  the  solutions  are  given  in  Table  I  under 
B  in  percentages  of  anhydrous  free  oxalic  acid,  and  neutral 
ammonium-oxalate  for  the  temperature  of  30°.  Under  A  the 
compositions  of  the  initial  mixtures  of  water,  oxalic  acid  and 
ammonium-oxalate  are  indicated  in  the  same  way. 

Table  II  contains  these  compositions  for  a  temperature  of  45°. 
Fig.  I  represents  the  results  of  Table  II  graphically.  The  corners 
of  the  equilateral  triangle  ABC  represent,  respectively,  water, 
anhydrous  neutral,  oxalate  and  anhydrous  oxahc  acid.  Each 
point  within  the  triangle  represents  a  mixture  of  these  three 
components.  The  percentages  are  given  by  the  distances  of 
the  point  from  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  measured  along  lines 
parallel  to  the  sides.  To  find  the  composition  of  the  mixture 
represented  by  point  E,  f .  i.  we  draw  a  line  parallel  to  A  C  or  B  C. 
The  distance  of  E  from  A  B  measured  along  one  of  these  lines  is 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid. 

In  the  same  way  by  drawing  a  line  through  E  parallel  to  A  C 
or  B  C,  the  distance  of  E  from  A  C,  measured  along  one  of  these 
lines  represents  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  oxalate. 

The  point  E  represents  the  quadroxalate,  F  the  acid  oxalate, 
G  the  neutral  oxalate.  The  oxahc  acid  is'  represented  by  the 
point  D  on  the  side  A  C. 
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The  isotherm  at  45°  MHIKL  consists  of  four  branches  cor- 
responding with  the  solid  phases  (COOH)2.22H20,  (C00H)2. 
(C00)2,  H.NH4.2  H2O,  (C00)2  H.NH4.H2O  and  (COONH4)2. 
H2O.  The  solutions  represented  by  the  points  of  these  four 
branches  are  respectively  in  equilibrium  with  these  substances. 

All  points  in  the  area  AMHIKL  represent  unsaturated  solu- 
tions; all  points  in  the  area  MHIKL.BC  supersaturated  solu- 
tions, which  decompose  in  saturated  solution  and  solid  phase. 

The  point  Ni,  f.i.  represents  such  an  unstable  system,  which 
separates  into  quadroxalate  and  the  solution  represented  by  the 
point  N.  The  point  which  represents  the  solution  in  equilibrium 
with  the  solid  phase  is  found  by  drawing  a  line  through  the 
points  which  represent  the  sohd  phase  and  the  unstable  system. 

If  the  composition  of  two  solutions  in  equilibrium  with  the 
same  solid  phase  and  the  compositions  of  the  unstable  systems, 
which  separated  into  these  solutions  and  j;his  solid  phase,  is 
known,  the  composition  of  the  solid  phase  may  be  found  by  drawing 
lines  through  the  points  which  represent  the  solution  and  the 
corresponding  initial  unstable  system.  The  point  of  intersection 
of  these  lines  represents  the  composition  of  the  soUd  phase. 

We  see  from  the  shape  of  the  isotherm,  that  on  adding  neutral 
oxalate  to  the  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  the  concentration 
of  the  solution  at  first  slightly  increases;  soon,  however,  tetra- 
bxalate  separates;  the  solution  decreases  constantly  its  amoimt 
of  dissolved  substances.  As  soon  as  the  composition  of  the 
solution  corresponds  with  a  saturated  solution  of  quadroxalate 
the  concentration  of  the  solution  increases  on  further  addition 
of  neutral  oxalate. 

The  solubility  of  the  quadroxalate  may  be  graphically  deter- 
mined by  drawing  the  line  E  A.  Its  point  of  intersection  with 
the  isotherm  represents  the  saturated  solution  of  this  salt.  In 
this  way  we  find  for  the  composition  of  this  solution:  3% 
anhydrous  oxalate  of  ammonium  and  6.3%  anhydrous  oxaUc  acid. 

The  amount  of  dissolved  quadroxalate  calculated  from  these 
data  are  respectively:  11.27%  and  10.97%;  mean,  11.12%.  At 
45°  the  saturated  solution  of  quadroxalate  of  ammonium  contains 
11.12%  (C00H)2  (C00)2  H.NH4.2  H2O. 

From  the  isotherm  at  30°,  which  may  be  constructed  after 
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Table  I  we  deduce,  graphically,  that  the  saturated  solution  of 
quadroxalate  at  30°  contains  2%  ammonium  oxalate  and  4% 
oxalic  acid,  which  corresponds  respectively  with  7.52%  and  6.90% 
quadroxalate;  mean,  7.21%.  The  isotherm  at  30°  resembles 
very  closely  that  at  45°. 

On  further  increasing  the  amount  of  neutral  oxalate  the  point 

I   is  reached.    This  ■ is  a  second 

tripelpoint,  where  solution,  quadroxalate  and  acid  oxalate  coexist. 
This  point  falls  at  45°  and  at  30°  exactly  on  the  line  F  A,  which 
confirms  the  experiments  of  Engel.  It  is  impossible  to  prepare 
a  saturated  solution  of  acid  oxalate  in  equilibrium  with  pure 
acid  oxalate.  Some  quadroxalate  will  always  separate  from 
the  solution. 

The  solutions  ih  equilibrium  with  pure  acid  oxalate  contain 
more  oxalate  of  ammonium  than  the  saturated  solution  of  acid 
oxalate.  Their  concentration  increases  gradually  till  the  third 
tripelpoint  K  is  reached.  Here  neutral  oxalate  separates.  The 
solutions  in  equilibrium  with  neutral  oxalate  gradually  decrease 
in  concentration  on  further  addition  of  neutral  ammonium  oxalate. 
When  we  begin  with  a  saturated  solution  of  this  salt  and  add 
oxalic  acid  the  concentration  of  the  solution  increases;  more 
neutral  oxalate  goes  into  solution. 

ABSTRACT 

'  In  this  I  determined: 

le.  The  isotherms  of  the  system  ammonium  oxalate,  oxalic 
acid  and  water  at  30°  (cor)  and  at  45°  (corr) ; 

2e.  The  solubility  of  oxaUc  acid  at  30°  and  45°  respectively, 
12.59  and  21.015  grams  in  100  gram  solution; 

3e.  The  solubility  of  neutral  ammonium  oxalate  at  30°  and 
45°,  respectively,  5.53  grams  and  8.3  grams  in  100  gram  solution; 

4e.  I  proved  that  a  saturated  solution  of  acid  ammonium  oxalate 
deposes  at  30°  and  at  45°  quadroxalate  of  ammonium; 

5e.  I  determined  the  solubility  of  quadroxalate  graphically  at 
7.21  grams  in  100  gram  solution  at  30°  and  at  11.12  grams  in  100 
gram  solution  at  45°. 
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TABLE  I 


A 

B 

Oxalate  of 

OxaUc 

Oxalate  of 

Oxalic 

Solid  phase 

Anunonium 

Aoid 

Ammonium 

Aoid 

0.13% 

20.58% 

0.14  % 

12.36  % 

0Ya.1ic  acid 

1.79% 

18.27% 

0.28  % 

12.775% 

id.            +  Tetraroxalate 

1.46% 

19.48% 

0.28  % 

12.775% 

id.                          id. 

1.88% 

20.31% 

0.28  % 

12.95  % 

id.                          id. 

0.27% 

22.32% 

0.285% 

12.345% 

id.                          id. 

0.71% 

19,42% 

0.29  % 

12.68  % 

id.                          id. 

0.97% 

19.72% 

0.29  % 

12.74  % 

id.                          id. 

0.48% 

19.76% 

0.29  % 

12.68  % 

id.                          id. 

1.37% 

20.12% 

0.29  % 

12.51  % 

id.                          id. 

2.00% 

19.28% 

0.30  % 

12.81  % 

id.                          id. 

0.37% 

20.28% 

0.30  % 

12.71  % 

id.                          id. 

0.68% 

11.11% 

0.37  % 

10.46  % 

Tetraroxalate  of  Ammonium 

0.43  % 

11.44  % 

id. 

i.13% 

9.26% 

0.47  % 

8.87  % 

id. 

0.83% 

16.30% 

0.97  % 

11.36  % 

id. 

10.03% 

24.07% 

0.91  % 

5.65  % 

id. 

1.14  % 

4.65  % 

id. 

3.60  % 

3.55  % 

id. 

l6.80'% 

26.67% 

5.91  % 

4.00  % 

id. 

5.96  % 

4.17  % 

Tetraroxalate  +hydro-oxalate 

5.98  % 

4.17  % 

id. 

i3.si% 

15.86% 

5.98  % 

4.23  % 

id. 

17.28% 

14.10% 

6.00  % 

4.25  % 

id. 

.... 

6.21  % 

4.08  % 

Acid-oxalate 

6.785% 

3.56  % 

id. 

.... 

6.73  % 

3.82  % 

id. 

6.015% 

3.96  % 

id. 

26.38% 

5.16% 

8.19  % 

3.36  % 

Acid-oxalate +neutral  oxalate 

27.65% 

4.28% 

8.20  % 

3.06  % 

id. 

20.37% 

11.90% 

8.24  % 

3.31  % 

id. 

8.26  % 

3.41  % 

id. 

23.38% 

9.60% 

8.27  % 

3.49  % 

id. 

8.30  % 

3.39  % 

id. 

24.i4% 

7.23% 

8.32  % 

3.22  % 

id. 

32.03% 

2.75% 

8.34  % 

3.32  % 

id. 

27.28% 

3.55% 

8.36  % 

3.30  % 

id. 

8.36  % 

3.04  % 

id. 

26.37% 

li.90% 

8.40  % 

3.34  % 

id. 

25.81% 

7.53% 

8.51  % 

3.22  % 

id. 

8.52  % 

3.25  % 

id. 

8.63  % 

3.20  % 

id. 

7.40  % 

2.76  % 

Neutral  oxalate 

5.63  % 

0.22  % 

id. 
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TABLE  n 

A                   1 

B 

Oxalate  of 

Oxalic 

Oxalate  of 

Oxalic 

SoUd  Phase 

Ammonium 

Acid 

Ammonium 

Acid 

21.01% 

.... 

21.02% 

Oxftlic  acid 

6.22% 

21.22% 

id. 

.  •  .  • 

0.25% 

21.09% 

id. 

0.27% 

21.22% 

id. 

6.24% 

24.93% 

0.27% 

21.21% 

id. 

0.30% 

21.32% 

id. 

0.31% 

21.31% 

id. 

0.53% 

20.73% 

Oxalic  acid  and  Tetra-oxalate 

i.97% 

23.63% 

0.53% 

21.44% 

id. 

0.53% 

21.38% 

id. 

0.53% 

21.46% 

id. 

0.63% 

21.50% 

id. 

1M% 

26.'39% 

0.53% 

21.30% 

id. 

0.65% 

26.23% 

0.54% 

21.35% 

id. 

1.27% 

24.24% 

0.56% 

21.23% 

Tetra-oxalate 

0.61% 

20.56% 

id. 

2.'58% 

23.13% 

0.54% 

20.92% 

id. 

0.51% 

20.88% 

id. 

3.91% 

2i.33'% 

0.79% 

16.44% 

id. 

6.48% 

21.22% 

1.23% 

12.28% 

id. 

9.46% 

22.18% 

2.16% 

7.98% 

id.. 

9.59% 

24.37% 

3.54% 

5.83% 

id. 

11.08% 

19.02% 

5.65% 

5.67% 

id. 

11.55% 

18.56% 

6.72% 

5.95% 

id. 

13.46% 

17.40% 

8.77% 

6.69% 

Tetra-oxalate  -|-acid-oxalate 

16.12% 

14.46% 

8.72% 

6.37% 

id. 

17.76% 

12.63% 

8.93% 

6.27% 

Acid-oxalate 

16.00% 

11.00% 

9.04% 

6.14% 

id. 

12.40% 

4.97% 

Acid-oxalate +neutral  oxalate 

23.32% 

6.36% 

12.27% 

5.00% 

id. 

19.83% 

7.93% 

12.28% 

5.02% 

id. 

19.99% 

10.00% 

12.37% 

6.01% 

id. 

25.19% 

2.64% 

8.31% 

3.04% 

Neutral  oxalate 

25.00% 

0.98% 

9.59% 

1.46% 

id. 
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P^lGHRE    1 


Abstract 

STUDIES  ON  THE  CHEMICAL  KINETICS  OF 

CATALASE 

By  Eiichi  Yamasaki 
The  Chemical  Institute  of  the  Science  College,  Imperial  University 

of  Tokyo 

The  chemical  kinetics  of  this  important  enzjone  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  destroyed  with  considerable  rapidity  in  the 
presence  of  the  substrutum,  hydrogen  peroxide.  But  as  this 
substance  can  be  measured  with  great  ease  and  accuracy  and  the 
enzyme  of  well  defined  qualities  can  be  readily  obtained,  the  more 
detailed  study  of  the  subject  seemed  to  afford  a  promising  opening 
for  kinetic  investigation  of  the  more  complicated  enzyme  actions. 
According  to  Prof.  Ikeda  the  course  of  decomposition  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  by  catalase  can  be  described  by  the  following  extremely 
simple  equations: 

—  =-kEc     (a)    ^  =  -k'Ec    (b) 
dt  dt 

where  c  represent  the  concentration  of  the  peroxide,  E  that  of 
the  enzyme,  t  time,  and  k  and  k'  the  velocity  coefficients.  The 
author  undertook  the  verification  of  these  equations  and  was  able 
confirm  all  the  deductions  experimentally.  The  enzyme  employed 
in  the  experiments  described  in  this  paper  was  obtained  from  young 
shoots  of  bamboos,  Phyllotachys  mitis,  Riv.  The  conditions  of 
the  experiment  were  varied  with  respect  to  temperature  and 
concentrations  of  the  substrutum  and  the  enzyme.  In  all  thirty 
four  courses  of  the  reaction  were  measured  and  calculated. 

From  (a)  and  (b)  the  following  relation  is  obtained  by  integra- 
tion and  transformation; 

v=k'(A+c)  (c) 

where  v  stands  for  the  relative  velocity  of  the  reaction  and  A  for 
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(rrEo-C„); 


,    „       „.,    Eo  and  Co 

being  the  initial  concentrations  of  the  enzynae  and  the  sub- 
strutum  respectively.  V  was  calculated  directly  from  the  experi- 
mental data.  On  plotting  the  relation  between  v  and  c  in  a  dia- 
gram, it  was  found  that  all  the  points  belonging  to  a  single 
course  of  the  reaction  lie  on  a  straight  line,  and  that  all  the  lines 
pertaining  to  one  and  the  same  temperature  are  parallel  to  one 
another.  In  this  way  equation  (c)  was  directly  verified  and  (a) 
and  (b)  indirectly.  By  the  graphical  construction  approximate 
values  of  k'  and  A  were  obtained.  The  more  exact  values  were 
then  calculated  by  successive  approximation  from  the  integrated 
equation, 

C         C  +  A 

The  determination  of  k'  in  this  way  seems  to  be  tolerably 
accurate,  because  all  the  values  for  the  same  temperature  agree 
remarkably  well  among  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  the  values 
of  kEo  calculated  from  that  of  A  are  not  so  concordant.  But 
the  proportionality  between  kEo  and  the  amount  of  the  enzyme 
taken  for  the  experiment  was  estabhshed  beyond  a  doubt. 

As  a  pure  enzyme  is  an  \mknown  thing,  the  concentration  of 
an  enzyme  must  always  be  expressed  in  an  arbitrary  unit.  In 
the  present  investigation  the  unit  was  so  chosen  that  at  the  stand- 
ard temperature  of  18°  C.  the  value  of  k  becomes  unity.  By  a 
special  series  of  measurement,  in  which  the  concentration  of  the 
enzyme  remained  the  same  while  the  temperature  was  varied, 
the  temperature  coefficient  of  k  was  determined.  It  was  found 
to  be  1.21  for  10°,  a  surprising  small  value,  which  proves  that 
the  velocity  of  the  reaction  is  mainly  determined  by  that  of 
diffusion. 

The  temperature  coefficient  of  k'  was  found  to  be  somewhat 
larger,  i.e.,  1.40.  With  these  temperature  coefficients  and  the 
value  of  k'  at  18°  C.  it  is  possible  to  describe  the  course  of  reaction 
at  any  temperature  and  for  any  initial  values  of  the  concentrations 
of  the  enzyme  and  the  peroxide.  The  equation  for  the  purpose 
has  the  form: 
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C  =  (kEo-k'Co)Co  ,^. 

(kEo-k'COo)t 
kEoC  -k'Co 

or 

C= ^ (e) 

1  +  k'Cot 

In  the  cases  where  kEo— k'Co>o,  the  reaction  proceeds  to  the 
complete  disappearance  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  while  in  the  oppo- 
site cases  where  kEo— k'Co<o  ^^^  reaction  does  not  proceed 
beyond  a  certain  value  of  C.  When  kEo— k'Co=o  equation  (e) 
describes  the  course  of  the  reaction.  These  equations  were  found 
fully  adequate  to  represent  the  experimental  results. 


ZUR  SYSTEMATIK  DER  KOLLOIDE 
Von  Richard  Zsiqmondy 

Im  Jahre  1903,  zu  einer  Zeit,  wo  die  Eigenschaften  kolloider 
Losungen  noch  sehr  unvollstandig  bekannt  waren,  hat  Arthur 
Mtiller'  pine  Einteilung  der  Hydrolsole  in  2  Klassen  vorgesch- 
lagen,  die  fundamental  von  einander  verschieden  sein  sollten. 
Zu  der  einen  rechnete  er  die  Metalle  und  Sulfide,  die  er  als  Sus- 
pensionen  feiner  Teilchen  ansah,  die  andere,  zu  der  er  Losungen 
von  Stoffen  wie  Gelatine  aund  Eiweiss  zahlte,  sprach  er  als  Losun- 
gen hochmolekularer  Verbindungen  an.  Die  Geringfiigigkeit 
des  osmotischen  Drucks  bei  den  letzteren  betrachtete  er  als 
Folge  des  hohen  Molekulargewichts  der  in  Betracht  kommenden 
normal  gelosten  Stoffe. 

Wir  wissen  heute,  dass  kolloide  Metalle  bis  zur  optischen 
Homogenitat  zerteilt  werden  koimen,  sich  dann  in  optischer 
Hinsicht  voUkommen  wie  krystalloide  Losungen  von  Farbstoffen 
verhalten;  dass  Gelatinelosungen,  viele  Eiweiss — und  Farbstoff- 
losungen  oft  ganz  erfiillt  sind  von  sichtbaren  Ultramikronen, 
dass  man  Gelatine — Eiweiss — vmd  andere  Kolloidlosungen  durch 
KoUodiummembranen,  diefiir  Krystalloide  vollstdndig  durchlassig 
sind,  abfiltrieren  kann,  wie  koUoides  Gold,  dass  also  in  Bezug  auf 
raumliche  Diskontinuitat  zwischen  den  als  "Suspensionen" 
und  den  als  Lostmgen  bezeichneten  Systemen  kein  wesentlicher 
Unterschied  besteht.  Eine  rein  molekulare  Zerteilimg,  wie  sie 
Midler  allgemein  fiir  die  letzteren  angenommen  hat,  erweist  sich 
nur  als  Spezialfall,  der  in  wenigen,  seltenen  Fallen  realisiert 
erscheint  (z.  B.  beim  Rinderhamoglobin  nach  Hiifner''). 

Die  Elektrolytempfindlichkeit,  die  Miiller  als  charakteristisches 
Merkmal  fiir  die  suspensoide  Natur  der  MetallkoUoide  und 
ahnlicher  Systeme  ansieht,  erweist  sich  gleichfalls  als  imzureich- 
end,  um  einen  Unterschied  zwischen  Losungen  imd  Suspensionen 
herauszukonstruieren.  Es  genugt  ja  ein  minimaler  Zusatz  von 
SchutzkoUoid,  der  die  Viskositat  des  Systems  in  keiner  Weise 

'A.  MiXUer,  Z.  anorg.  Chem.  36,  p.  340  (1903). 

'G.Hufner,  Engelmanns  Archiv.  f.  Physiol.  Physiol.  Abt.  1894,  P- 130;  (i904i 
p.  217;  1907,  p.  209. 
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erhoht,  um  eine  MetallkoUoidlosung  ebenso  elektrolytbes'tandig 
zu  machen  wie  eine  Eiweisslosung.  Die  Grosse  der  Metallteilchen 
wird  durch  diesen  Zusatz  nicht  geandert,  er  geniigt  aber.  um  das 
Verhalten  des  Systems  ganzlich  zu  andern,  die  "suspensionsahn- 
liche"  Flussigkeit  in  eine  "losimgsahnliche"  zu  verwandeln. 

Die  Theorie  der  Brown'schen  Bewegung  (Einstein';  v. 
Smoluchowski^)  lasst  voraussehen,  dass  auch  den  kolloiden 
Sulfiden,  Metallkolloiden,  etc.,  ein  osmotiseher  Druck  gegen  ihr 
Filtrat  zukommt,  der,  wenn  storende  Momente  fehlen,  der 
Teilchensahl  proportional  ist.  Der  Grund  warum  er  sich  meist 
der  Messung  entzieht,  liegt  in  der  Unmoglichkeit,  die  nur  in 
grosser  Verdiinnung  bestandigen,  reinen,  schutzkoUoidfreien 
Metallkolloide  gentigend  weit  zu  konzentrieren.  Bei  AS2S3 — 
Solen  haben  Picton  und  Linder'  tatsachlich  osmotischen  Druck 
■nachgewiesen,  Whitney  und  Blake*  wie  The  Svedberg^  konnten 
bei  Gold  Diffusion  nachweisen*. 

Bei  Kolloiden,  die  sich  starker  konzentrieren  lassen  ohne  dabei 
zu  koagulieren,  erreicht  der  osmotische  Druck  nicht  nur  messbare, 
sondem  auch  zuweilen  ganz  betrachtliche  Hohen. 

Also  auch  in  bezug  auf  osmotische  Eigenschaften  ist  ein  prinzi- 
pieller  Unterschied  zwischen  beiden  Zerteilungsarten  nicht  zu 
machen. 

Im  Anschluss  an  A.  Miiller'  und  Bechhold'  teilt  Noyes'  die 
Kolloide  gleichfalls  in  2  Gruppen,  die  "kolloiden  Suspensionen" 
und  die  "kolloiden  Losungen",  und  kennzeichnet  die  ersten  als 
nicht  zah,  nicht  gelatinierend  und  leicht  diu-ch  Salze  koaguherbar, 
die  letzten  als  zahe,  gelatinierend  und  durch  Salze  nicht  koaguher- 
bar. Statt  des  Ausdrucks  "kolloide  Suspensionen"  sind  zur 
Bezeichmmg  der  oben  charackterisierten  Systeme  noch  mehrere 

lA.  Einstein,  Annalen  d.  Phys.  (4)  17,  p.  549  (1905);  19,  p.  371  (1906). 
Z.f.  Elektrochem.  I4,  p.  235  (1908). 

>M.v.  Smoluchowski,  Annalen  d.  Phys.  (4)  SI,  p.  756  (1906);  25,  p.  205 
(1908). 

•H.  Pioton  und  S.  E.  Linder,  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  61,  j>.  114  (1892). 

•Whitney  und  Blake,  Journ.  of  the  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  26,  1361,  1904. 

'The  Svedberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  physikal.  Chem.  67,  105,  1909. 

'Es  kann  kaum  einem  Zweifel  unterUegen,  daas  die  relativ  hohe  Konzen- 
tration,  die  Blake  bei  seinem  Gold  erzielte,  auf  Anwesenheit  von  Spuren 
von  Schutzstoffen  beruhte,  welche  die  Teilchenvereinigung  verhinderten. 

'A.  MuUer,  Z.  anorg.  Chem.  S6,  p.  344  (1903). 

•H.  Bechhold,  Z.  phys.  Chem.  48,  p.  393  (1904). 

'Arthur  A.  Noyes,  Joum.  of  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  S7,  p.  85  (1905). 
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andere  vorgeschlagen  worden:  Hydrophobe  KoUoide  (Perrin), 
lyophobe  Kolliode  (Freundlich),  SuspensionskoUoide  (Hober,  Wo. 
Ostwald),  Snspensoide  (v.  Weimam)  usw.;  statt  der  Bezel chnung 
"koUoide  Losung"  die  Ausdriicke:  Hydrophile,  lyophile  Kolloide, 
EmulsionskoUoide,  Emulsoide  usw. 

Es  scheint  bisher  ubersehen  worden  zu  sein,  dass  eine  Einteilung 
der  Kolloide  nach  obigem  Schema,  da  es  viele  Merkmale  in  Be- 
tracht  zieht,  underchfiihrbar  ist.  Es  gibt,  z.B.,  "nicht  zahe" 
und  schwer  durch  Elektrolyte  fallbare  Kolloide,  die  in  obiger 
Einteilung  keinen  Platz  finden,  so  Paal's  koUoides  Silber. 
Kolloide  Zinnsaure  ist  gelatinierbar,  fallt  aber  leicht  durch  Elek- 
trolyte, ist  darum  ebensowenig  einer  oder  der  anderen  Klasse 
einzuordnen. 

Einige  der  genannten  Forscher  haben  die  zahl  der  Merkmale 
noch  vermehrt  und  damit  die  Einteilung  nicht  verbessert;  durch 
die  Ausdriicke  "Suspensions" — imd  "EmulsionskoUoide"  werden 
Vorstellungen  tiber  den  Aggregatzutand  der  zerteilten  Materie 
fixiert,  die  keineswegs  der  Wirklichkeit  zu  entsprechen  brauchen. 

Fiir  die  folgenden  Ausftihrungen  ist  noch  auf  eine  Schwierig- 
keit  hinzuweisen,  die  darin  besteht,  dass  die  Eigenschaften  zah, 
gelatinierbar  imd  durch  Elektrolyte  leicht  fallbar  nicht  eindeutig 
bestimmt  sind.  So  hangt  die  Zahigkeit  sehr  von  der  Konzentra- 
tion  ab;  Gallerten  entstehen  aus  einem  Sol  zuweilen  durch  Tem- 
peraturanderung,  zuweilen  durch  andere  Einflusse,  imd  die 
Einteilung  andert  sich  je  nachdem  man  unter  "gelatinierbar"  die 
Fahigkeit,  Gallerten  iiberhaupt  zu  bilden  oder  nur  die  Eigenschaft 
bei  Temperaturerniedrigung  zu  gelatinieren  versteht. 

Die  Elektrolytfallbarkeit  endhch  variiert  in  weitestem  Masse 
je  nach  der  Art  der  Elektrolyte,  die  in  Betracht  kommen.  So 
braucht  Albumin  sehr  viel  Alkalisalz  zu  seiner  Fallimg,  wird  aber 
schon  durch  geringe  Mengen  Schwermetallsalze  koaguhert. 

In  der  folgenden  Tabelle  I  konnen  daher  einige  der  angeftihrten 
Kolloide  auch  an  eine  andere  Stelle  gesetzt  werden,  falls  man  die 
Begriffe  Gelatinierbar,  etc.,  anders  auffasst  als  ich.  Durch 
geeignete  Kombination  der  oben  gegebenen  Eigenschaften  kann 
man  zu  folgenden  8  Klassen  von  Kolloiden  kommen,  imd  es  ist 
nicht  schwer,  einen  oder  mehrere  Reprasentanten  fiir  die  Mehr- 
zahl  derselben  zu  finden. 
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TABELLE  I 

Klasae  EigenachafUn  Beispide 

1  Zah,  gelatinierbar,  durch  Elektrolyte  schwer  fallbar    Gelatine  u.  and. 

2  Zah,  gelatinierbar,  leicht  fallbar  Graham's  Caramel, 

Seifenlosungen,  etc. 

3  Zah,  nicht  gelatinierbar,  schwer  fallbar  Dextrin,       Grahams, 

koll.  Wolframsaure 

4  Zah,  nicht  gelatinierbar,  leicht  fallbar 

5  nicht  zah,  gelatinierbar,  schwer  fallbar  Koll.  Kieselsaure' 

6  nicht  zah,  gelatinierbar,  leicht  fallbar  Benzopurpmin*, 

Graham's  Koll. 
Tonerde. 

7  nicht  zah  nicht  gelatinierbar,  schwer  fallbar  Paal's  koll.  Metalle 

8  nicht  zah  nicht  gelatinierbar,  leicht  fallbar  Schutz   kolloidfreie 

Metalle,  einige     Sul- 
fide, etc. 

Aus  folgendem  Schema'  (Tabelle  II)  ergibt  sich,  dass  die  En- 
teilung  von  Noyes  nur  zwei  sehr  weit  voneinander  entfernte 
Gruppen  von  Kolloiden  naher  charakterisiert.  Die  Mehrzahl 
derselben  ist  keiner  der  beiden  Klassen  einzuordnen. 


TABELLE   II 

Umf  ang  der  Klasse  I 

Umfang  der  Klasse  II 

Beispiele:           Dextrin 

Cassius'scher  Purpur  Beispiele: 

Gelatine             Caramel 

Zinnsaure                    Reine  Metall- 

Starke  und         Thoriumoxyd 

Seifenlosungen            kolloide,  einige 

einige                 Aluminiumoxyd 

Einige  Sulfide          Sulfide  und  Sake,  etc. 

andere                Kongorot,  etc. 

Benzopurpurin,           "Colloidal 

"CoUoidal 

etc.        suspensions'' 

solutions" 

Auch  Wo.  Ostwald^  ist  bei  dem  Versuche,  die  Einteilung  in 
"Suspensions"  und  "Emulsionskolloide"  (bezw.  "Suspensoide" 
und  "Emulsoide")  praktisch  durchzufiihren,  schliesslich  zu  dem 
Resultate  gelangt,  dass  sie  unzweckmassig,  "zuweilen  sogar 
unmoglich"  ist.    Er  schreibt  dariiber  unter  anderem: 

"Sodann  sind  die  speziellen  Abteilimgen^  "Suspensoide"  und 
"Emulsoide"  weggefallen  zugimsten  der  Rubrik  "Spezielle  ex- 
perimentelle    Kolloidchemie"    aus    der    praktischen    Erkenntnis 

'Kieselsaure  zeigt  nur  vor  dem  Gelatinieren  eine  betrachtliche  (Zahigkeits- 
zunahme). 

^Gelatinierbar,  zum  Beispiel,  bei  der  Dialyse. 

'Das  Schema  und  die  SteUung  der  Beispiele  in  Tabelle  I  andern  sich  etwas, 
wenn  man  die  worter  zah,  gelatinierbar  etc.,  anders  auffasst  als  ich,  aber 
immer  werden  sich  zahlreiche  Repriisentanten  von  Hydrosolen  finden,  welche 
in  keiner  der  beiden  Klassen  von  Noyes -Platz  haben. 

*Wo.  Ostwald,  Koll.  Z.  9.  p.  29  (1911). 

'In  der  Literaturiibersicht  der  Kolloid-Zeitschrift  (Anmerkung  der  Referen- 
ten.  Z.) 
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heraus,  dass  in  auserordentlich  viel  Fallen  sich  die  Unterschiede 
zwischen  diesen  zwei  Klassen  KoUoider  Losungen  verwischen." 

Die  Wo.  Ostwald'sche  Einteilung  nach  dem  Aggregatzustan- 
de  der  zerteilten  Materie  wiirde  brauchbar  sein,  wenn  man  ein 
Mittel  hatte,  den  Aggregatzustand  (Formart)  der  Ultramikronen 
festzustellen.  Dies  ist  aber  in  weitaus  den  meisten  Fallen  un- 
moglich.  Ausserdem  zeight  das  Beispiel  des  kolloiden  Quecksil- 
bers/  dass  das  Verhalten  der  Hydrosole  durch  den  Aggregatzustand 
der  zerteilten  Materie  nicht  wesentlich  bestimmt  wird,  dass  jeden- 
falls  andere  Faktoren  als  bloss  der  Aggregatzustand  der  zerteilten 
Materie  dafiir  massgebend  sind,  ob  ein  gegebenes  KoUoid  sich 
wie  ein  lyophiles  oder  wie  ein  lyophobes  verhalt.  Nach  neueren 
Ausfiihrungen  von  Wo.  Ostwald^  soil  es  hauptsachlich  auf 
den  komplexen  Charakter  des  "Dispersoids"  ankommen  und  der 
Aggregatzustand  der  dispersen  Phase  soil  bei  "Emulsoiden  stetig 
variieren  konnen  zwischen  voUkommen  fliissig  tiber  zahfliissig 
zu  fest,  damit  verlieren  aber  die  Einteilmig  nach  dem  Aggregat- 
zustand und  ebenso  die  Worter  Suspensions — und  Emulsionskol- 
loide  ihre  Bedeutung. 

Im  folgenden  will  ich  nun  eine  Einteilimg  besprechen,  die 
jedenfalls  den  Vorzug  hat  beziiglich  der  bei  gewohnlicher  Tem- 
peratur  und  Atmospharendruek  bestandigen  KoUoidlosimgen' 
durchfuhrbar  zu  sein.  Sie  ist  schon  vor  mehreren  Jahren  vorge- 
schlagen  worden^. 

Man  kann  die  KoUoide  je  nach  ihrem  Verhalten  beim  Eintrock- 
nen  in  2  Klassen  einteilen.  Zur  ersten  Klasse  gehoren  koUoide, 
die  einen  Trockenriickstand  hinterlassen,  der  im  Dispersions- 
mittel  wieder  selbstandig  zum  ursprunglichen  Sol  zerteilbar  ist, 
zur  zweiten  KoUoide,  denen  diese  Eigenschaft  abgeht.  KoUoide 
der  ersten  Klasse,  zu  denen  Dextrin,  Gummi  arabicimi,  Eiweiss, 

■Physikalische  Zeitschr.  XI.  p.  654  (1910). 

'Wo.  Ostwald,  Grundriss  der  Kolloidchemie,  2  Aufl,  p.  61  (1911). 

•Es  sind  das  wohl  alle  wichtigen  KoUoidlosungen.  Auf  disperse  Systeme, 
die  nur  bei  sehr  hohen  orde  sehr  niedrigen  Temperaturen  oder  bei  extremen 
Drucken  bestandig  sind,  soil  hier  nicht  eingegangen  warden.  Sie  nehmen  schon 
auf  Grund  ihrer  Bestandigkeitsbedingungen  eine  besondere  SteUung  ein  und 
konnen  auf  Grund  dieser  in  einer  kiinftigen  Einteilung  den  ihnezukommenden 
Platz  angewiesen  bekommen.  Auch  sind  vorwiegend  Hydrosole  in  Betracht 
gezogen,  obgleich  die  Einteilung  auch  auf  Organosole  Anwendung  finden  kann. 

'R.  Zsigmondy,  Zur  Erkenntnis  der  KoUoide,  Jena,  1905,  Kap.  II. 
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Gelatine,  etc.,  gehoren,  vmrden  mit  einem  von  Hardy*  allerdings 
in  anderem  Sinne  gebrauchten  Ausdruck  "reversible  Kolloide" 
bezeichnet,  Kolloide  der  zweiten  Klasse  mit  dem  Ausdruck 
irreversible  Kolloide. 

Um  jedes  Missverstandnis  auszuschliessen,  dass  es  sich  hier 
um  die  urspriingliche  Hardy'sche  Einteilung  handelt,  deren 
Undurchftihrbarkeit  schon  friiher  nachgewiesen  worden  war,^ 
sehe  ich  mich,  trotzdem  ich  kein  Freund  der  modernen  Uebersch- 
wemmung  der  KoUoidchemie  mit  neuen  Wortern  bin,  genotigt 
doch  einen  neuen  Ausdruck  einzufiihren.  Systeme  der  ersten 
Klasse  seien  daher  als  resoluble  Kolloide,  die  der  zweiten  Klasse 
als  irresoluble  bezeichnet. 

Die  Durchfiihrbarkeit  dieser  Einteilung  ist  ohne  weiteres 
ersichtlich;  man  braucht  nur  das  Kolloid  bei  Zimmertemperatur 
zur  Trockne  einzudampfen  und  zu  priifen,  ob  bei  Beriihrung  mit 
dem  Dispersionsmittel  das  Sol  mit  seinen  urspriinglichen  Eigem- 
schaften  zuriickgewonnen  werden  kann  oder  nicht. 

Bei  einigen  der  Kolloide  ist  dabei  Temperaturerhohung  erforder- 
lich,  bei  anderen  nicht.  Das  gibt  Veranlassimg  zu  einer  weiteren 
Einteilung: 

Zur  einen  Gruppe  der  resolublen  (reversiblen)  Kolloide  gehoren 
Gelatine,  Agar,  Starke,  etc.,  zur  anderen  Dextrin,  Gummi  arab., 
Albumin,  Graham's  Molybdan  und  Wolframsaure,  Lea's  Silber, 
Paal's  Gold. 

Auch  die  irresolublen  (irreversiblen)  Kolloide  lassen  sich  weiter 
einteilen : 

Eine  Gruppe  von  ihnen  enthalt  Systeme,  die  schon  wahrend 
des  Konzentrierens  der  kolloiden  Losimg  koaguUeren  und  zwar 
so  weitgehend,  dass  eine  Peptisation  des  (meist  pulvrigen)  Nieder- 
schlags  nicht  mehr  moglich  ist,  d.h.  dass  sie  sich  durch  Hinzu- 
fiigen  kleiner  Mengen  von  geeigneten  Krystalloiden  (Sauren, 
AlkaUen,  Salze)  nicht  mehr  in  das  urspriingliche  Hydrosol  zuriick- 
verwandeln  lassen.  Hierher  gehoren  die  schutzkoUoidfreien  kolloi- 
den Metalle. 

Die  zweite  Gruppe  umfasst  Kolloide,  die  sich  weitgehend 
konzentrieren  lassen,  um  bei  erheblicher  Konzentration  zu  koaguli- 

'W.  B.  Hardy,  Z.  phys.  Chem.  SS,  p.  326-385  (1900). 
'R.  Zsigmondy,  Zur  Erk.d.  Koll.  p.  20. 
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eren,  wobei  peptisierbare  Gallerten  entstehen  (Zinnsaure,  Kiesel- 
saure,  Eisenoxyd  und  Graham's  Tonerde,  etc.).  Erst  bei  voll- 
standigem  Eintrocknen  verliert  sich  meits  die  Peptisierbarkeit. 

Als  Typus  der  ersten  Gruppe  kann  das  kolloide  Gold,  als  Typus 
der  zweiten  die  kolloide  Zinnsaure  angesehen  werden. 

Die  koUoiden  Sulfide  stehen  ungefahr  in  der  Mitte  zwischen 
diesen  beiden  Typen  von  KoUoiden,  d.h.  sie  lassen  sich  je  nach 
der  Peptisierbarkeit  des  schon  wahrend  des  Eindampfens  entste- 
henden  Koagultuns  der  einen  oder  der  anderen  Gruppe  einordnen. 

Das  einfache  Eindampfen  und  Wiederauflosen  gibt  demnach 
eine  Reihe  von  Anhaltspunkten  iiber  die  Natur  des  KoUoids 
und  ermoglicht  eine  Einteilung  in  Gruppen,  deren  Glieder  eine 
Anzahl  charakteristischer  Merkmale  miteinander  gemein  haben. 
Die  Einteilung  ist  unaghangig  vom  Dispersitatsgrad,  d.h.  in 
jeder  einzelnen  Gruppe  konnen  Glieder  enthalten  sein,  die  sowohl 
relativ  grobe  wie  nahezu  optisch  homogene  Zerteilungen  enthalten. 

Man  konnte  dieser  Einteilung  zum  Vorwurf  machen,  dass  sie 
die  Temperatur  des  Eintrocknens  und  Wiederauflosens  willkurlich 
auf  Zimmertemperatur  (15°-20°C.)  festsetzt.  Dieses  Tempera- 
turintervall  ist  aber  das  naturliche,  durch  imsere  Arbeitsbedin- 
gungen  von  selbst  gegebene:  bei  Zimmertemperatur  operieren  wir 
mit  den  KoUoidlosungen,  bei  Zimmertemperatur  werden  sie 
aufbewahrt,  vmd  wir  sind  fast  immer  genotigt,  unsere  Substanzen, 
wenn  wir  sie  bei  anderen  Temperaturen  beobachten  wollen, 
einer  klinstlichen  Temperatursteigerung  oder — Emiedrigxmg  aus- 
zusetzen. 

Die  Tabelle  III  gibt  eine  Uebersicht  iiber  die  Einteilung. 

TABLE  III 

EiNTEILXING  NACH   DEM  VEEHALTEN   BEIM   EINTROCKNEN 

I.  Resoluble  Kolloide 

(Die  Kolloide  losen  sich  selbstandig  im  Dispersionsmittel) 

A.  Zur  Herstellung  der  koUoiden  Losung  der  bei  Zimmertem- 
peratur eingetrockneten  Kolloide  ist  Temperatm-erhohung  erford- 
erlich':  Gelatine,  Starke,  Agar-Agar,  viele  Seifen,  etc. 

B.  Zur  Herstellung  der  koUoiden  Losimg  ist  keine  Tempera- 
turerhohung  erf orderlich :    Dextrin,  Gummi    arab.,  Paal's    koU. 

'Der  Zerteilungsgrad  ist  in  auffalliger  Weise  von  der  Temperatur  abhangig. 
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Metalle,  liberhaupt  geschiitzte  MetallkoUoide,  Graham's  Wolfram 
mid  Molybdansam-e,  Molybdanblau,  Albumin,  etc. 

II.  Irresoluble  Kolloide 

(Die  Kolloide  lassen  einen  miloslichen  Trockenruckstand 
zuriick,  da  sie  beim  Eintrocknen  irreversible  Zustandsandermigen 
erleiden  (darum  auch  irreversible  Kolloide  gemiant). 

A.  Kolloide,  die  pulvrige,  nicht  mehr  peptisierbare  Niederschalge 
schon  wahrend  des  Eintrocknens  geben:  Reine  MetallkoUoide, 
einige  Sulfide,  Salze  wie  AgBr,  AgCl,  etc. 

B.  Kolloide,  die  beim  Eintrocknen  irreversible  Zustandsander- 
migen erleiden  tmd  zunachst  peptisierbare  Gallerten  geben :  Zinn- 
saure,  Kieselsaure,  Eisenoxyd,  Tonerde  (Graham's). 

Zur  praktischen  Durchftihrung  dieser  Einteilung  muss  aller- 
dings  das  noch  wenig  bekannt?  Verhalten  der  einzelnen  KoUoid- 
losimgen  beim  Eintrocknen  naher  studiert  werden.  Auch  macht 
sie  erforderlich,  dass  Hydrosole,  die  gegenwartig  noch  mit  dem 
gleichen  Namen  bezeichnet  werden,  von  einander  getrennt  werden. 
Ich  habe  daher  in  mienem  Buche^  "KoUoidchemie"  die  folgende 
Einteilung  der  Kolloidsysteme  durchgefiihrt,  die  jedenfalls  zti- 
nachst  eine  leichtere  Orientierimg  gestattet  als  die  oben  naher 
erorterte: 

I.  Anorganische  Kolloide 

A.  Metalle: 

1.  Reine  MetallkoUoide 

2.  MetallkoUoide  mit  SchutzkoUoiden 

B.  Andere  Elemente  (S,  Se,  etc.) 

C.  Oxyde 

D.  Sulfide 

E.  Salze 

II.  Organische  Kolloide 

A.  Organische  Salze: 

1.  Seifen 

2.  Farbstoffe 

B.  Eiweisskorper: 

Daran  konnen  andere  Kolloide  Z.  B.  Kohlehydrate  angeschlos- 
sen  werden. 

iR.  Zsigmondy,  KoUoidchemie,  Leipzig,  1912,  Verl.  Spamer. 
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Noch  seien  einige  Werte  uber  ein  viel  weiteres  Gebiet,  das  der 
dispersen  Systeme,  dem  die  Kolloidlosungen  selbst  eingeordnet 
werden  konnen,  eingefiigt.  Will  man  die  Gesamtheit  der  Zer- 
teilungen  (disperse  Systeme)  einteilen,  so  wird  man  sich  mit 
grossem  Vorteil  an  die  Wo.  Ostwald'sche  Einteilung  halten 
und  die  dispersen  Systeme  zunachst  nach  dem  Aggregatzustand 
(Format)  des  Dispersionsmittels  scheiden: 

I.  Disperse  Systeme  mit  gasformigem  Dispersionmittel:  Nebel 
(G+Fl),  kosmischer  Staub  (G+F),  etc. 

II.  Disperse  Systeme  mit  fliissigem  Dispersionsmittel:  Grobere 
Systeme:  Suspensionen  (Fl+F).  Emulsionen  (Fl+Fl):  Feinere 
Systeme:  hierher  gehoren  die  koUoiden  Losmigen  als  feinere 
Zerteilimgen  urspriinglich  fester  Korper  in  Flussigkeiten. 

Ich  halte  es  nicht  ftir  zweckmassig,  diese  selbst  nach  dem  Ag- 
gregatzustand der  zerteilten  Materie  (der  meist  imbekannt  ist) 
einzuteilen*,  sondern  zmiachst  nach  den  Bestandigkeitsbedingun- 
gen  der  dispersen  Systeme:  Solche  die  nur  bei  hoher  Temperatur 
als  flussige  Systeme  bestandig  sind,  Pyrosole  (R.  Lorenz) :  solche 
die  bei  gewohnlicher  Temperatur  bestandig  sind,  Sole  Graham's 
oder  koUoide  Losungen  im  engeren  Sinne:  solche,  die  nur  bei 
tiefen  Temperaturen  bestandig  sind,  einige  Metallsole  nach 
Svedberg,  koUoides  Eis  (Wo.  Ostwald,  v.  Weimam),  Kryosole. 

Die  weitere  Einteilung  erfolgt  dann  zweckmassig  nach  der  Natur 
des  Dispersionsmittels,  also  mit  Graham  in  Hydrosole,  Sulfosole, 
Alkosole,  Aetherosole,  etc.  Diese  letzteren  konnten  welter  nach 
ihrem  Verhalten  beim  Eintrocknen  in  der  oben  geschilderten 
Weise  klassifiziert  werden. 

Eine  Fortfiihrung  der  Einteilimg  konnte  erzielt  werden,  wenn 
man  die  Natur  der  zerteilten  Materie  in  Betracht  zeiht  (in  Ele- 
mente,  Oxyde,  Sulfide,  etc.,  organische  KoUoide),  oder,  indem 
man  die  Sole  in  elektrolytahnliche  imd  nichtelektrolytahnliche 
einteilte,  oder  endlich,  indem  man  das  Verhlten  gegen  einzelne 
gam  bestimmte  Elektrolyte  untersuchte  imd  nach  diesem  enteilte 
(eine  Klassifikation,  ahnlich  der  in  der  analytischen  Chemie 
ublichen). 

'Diese  Einteilung  wiirde  eine  Unzahl  von  Spezial  Hypothesen  beziiglich 
des  Aggregatzustandes  (Format)  der  dispersen  Phase  erforderlich  machen 
und  Streitfragen  Uber  den  Aggregatzustand  heraufbeschworen. 
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III.  Disperse  Systeme  mit  festem  Dispersionsmittel  konnten 
eingeteilt  warden  zunachst  etwa  in  Systeme  mit  krystallisiertem 
imd  mit  amorphem  Dispersionsmittel. 

Die  modificierte  Ostwald'sche  Einteilung  der  dispersen. 
Systeme  wiirde  sich  ungefahr  folgendermassen  gestalten  (Tabelle 
IV). 

TABELLE  IV 

EINTEILUNG      DER      DISPEHSEN      SYSTEMS 

I.  Disperse  Systeme  mit  gasformigem  Dispersionsmittel 

A.  Grob  disperse  Systeme: 

(a)  G+Fl:  Regen,  Nebel 

(b)  G+F:  vulkanischer  Aschenregen,  vulkanischer  Staub 
in  der  Afcmosphare,  nu6e  ardente. 

B.  Fein  disperse  Systeme: 

Atmosphare  mit  kleinen  Teilchen,  die  nach  Lord  Ray- 
leigh  am  Zustandekommen  des  Himmelsblau  beteiligt  sind; 
Metallzerstaubmigen   (Ehrenhaft). 

II.  Disperse  Systeme  mit  flfissigem  Dispersionsmittel 

A.  Grob  disperse  Systeme:  Teilchengrosse  bis  zu  0,1  u  berab 

(a)  Fl+F:  Suspensionen: 

(b)  Fl+Fl:  Emulsionen. 

B.  Fein  disperse:  Systeme:  Teilchengrosse  zwischen  etwa  0,1 
und  0,001  u- 

(a)  PjTosole:  Metallnebel  in  geschmolzenen  Salzen 

(b)  Kolloide  Losungen  im  engeren  Sinne 

mit  anorganischem  Dispersionsmittel: 

1.  Hydrosole  1.  Resoluble  HyrdosolevomDextrintypus — 

vom  Gelatinetypus 
2.  Irresoluble  Hydrosole  vom    Typus    der 
Zinnsaure — vom  Typus  des  Goldes 

2.  Sulfosole  u.  andere. 

mit  organischem  Dispersionsmittel  {Organosole) 
z.B.  Alkosole,  Aethersole,  Acetosole,  etc. 
c)Kryosole:  Einige  Koll.   Metalle   (Svedberg),   koll.  Eis 
(v.  Weimam,  Wo.  Ostwald). 
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III.  Disperse  Systeme  mit  festem  Dispersionsmittel 

A.  Grob  disperse  Systeme: 

(a)  F+F:  Gesteinsarten   (erstarrte  Pyrosole,   Silikate): 

(b)  F+Fl:  Mineralien  mit  fliissigen  Einschlussen: 

(c)  F+G:  Mineralien  mit  gasformigen  Einschlussen. 

B.  Fein  disperse  Systeme: 

(a)  Zerteilimgen  in  krystallisierten  Substanzen  (Gefarbtes 
Steinsalz,  Rubine,  Mondstein,  etc.) 

(b)  Zerteilungen  in  amorphen  Substanzen  (Rubinglaser, 
Opale,  etc.) 

Die  Einteilung  konnte  noch  betrachtliche  Erweiterung  erfahren, 
wenn  man  die  Klassen  I  imd  III,  nach  Bestandigkeitsbedingungen 
etc.,  einteilte,  ahnlich  wie  Klasse  II.  Vorlaufig  ist  eine  solche 
Erweiterung  nicht  erforderlich. 

In  voliegender  Abhandlung  musste  ich  mich  aus  sachlichen 
Griinden  gegen  die  Einteilung  von  Noyes  aussprechen.  Meine 
Einwande  richten  sich  aber  nicht  gegen  die  sonstigen  Ausfiih- 
rungen  dieses  Forschers,  der  den  Gegenstand  im  iibrigen  in  vor- 
ztiglicher  Weise  und  mit  grossem  Scharfsinn  beurteilt  hat.  Vor 
allem  soUen  die  ausgeseichten  Worte,  die  Noyes  im  Anschluss 
an  die  Besprechung  der  Koagulation  beztiglich  einer  modernen 
Richtimg  in  der  KoUoidliteratur  zum  Ausdruck  brachte,  hier 
wiederholt  werden.  Seine  Worte  verdienten  nicht  nur  so  oft 
wie  moglich  abgedruckt  zu  werden,  sie  soUten  in  alle  Sprachen 
libersetzt  werden. 

Noyes'  schreibt  bezuglich  der  Erklarungsversuche  betreffs 
des  Mechanismus  der  Koagulation : 

"Interesting  though  they  are,  I  shall  not  try  to  describe  the 
explanations  that  have  been  suggested,  for,  in  my  opinion, 
mere  speculative  hypotheses,  that  is,  hypotheses  which  have  not 
been  shown  to  facilitate  to  an  important  extent  a  knowledge  of 
the  actual  phenomena,  are  of  little  value  except  to  the  investiga- 
tors of  them  and  to  them  only  because  of  the  possibility  of  their 
future  development  into  really  useful  conceptions.     The  recent 

lArthur  A.  Noyes,  Journ.  of  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  37,  p.  103  (1905). 
Gottingen,  Institut  fur  anorganische  Chemie. 
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literature  of  colloids  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the  unfortu- 
nate tendency  even  of  our  modem  investigators  and  text-book 
writers  to  attach  greater  importance  to  hypothetical  interpreta- 
tions of  imperfectly  known  phenomena  than  to  a  determination 
and  presentation  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  them." 
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THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  DANGEROUS 
GOODS  BY  WATER 

Bt  Dk.  Julius  Abby 
Antwerp,  Belgium 

In  the  two  preceding  Congresses,  at  Rome  in  1906  and  London 
in  1909,  the  question  of  the  transportation  of  dangerous  goods 
by  water  has  already  been  treated  by  Dr.  C.  A.  von  Martius 
of  Berlin.  I  therefore  deem  it  unnecessary  to  particularly  in- 
sist on  the  reasons  in  favor  of  the  solution  of  a  problem  equally 
interesting  to  chemical  factories,  navigation  companies,  imder- 
writers  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  passengers  and  crews  of  steam- 
ers and  sailing  ships.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  study  the  two  men- 
tioned reports,^  but  what  I  wish  first  of  all  to  point  out  is  that, 
as  far  as  I  know.  Dr.  von  Martius'  appeal  for  an  international 
regulation  of  the  question,  and  the  summoning  of  a  conference 
to  this  effect,  has  not  obtained  even  the  commencement  of  a 
solution,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  accidents  in- 
creases, and  the  difficulties  between  manufacturers  and  shippers 
are  augmenting.  This  is  forcibly  brought  to  my  notice  in  the 
course  of  a  regular  practice  with  the  shipping  companies  in  Ant- 
werp. 

To  fully  comprehend  the  question,  it  will  be  necessary,  first 
of  all,  to  briefly  enumerate  the  principal  authors  who  have  oc- 
cupied themselves  with  it,  and  the  publications  relating  to  same. 
In  chronological  order: 
1.  "Die   Selbstentzundung   von  Schiffsladungen,  BaumwolU   und 

anderen  Faserstoffen,   Steinkohlen,   Heuhaufen,    Tabak,  etc., 

sotoie  deren  Verhiltung." 

"The  spontaneous  combustion  of  cargos,  cotton  and  other 

fibrous  material,  coal,  haystacks,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  the  means 

'  (l)Report  of  the  Sixth  International  Confess  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  Rome, 
1906,  "Intemationd  Regulation  of  prescriptions  on  the  transport  by  post, 
railway  and  sea,  of  explosive,  easily  combustible,  corrosive^  etc.,  products." 

(2)Report  of  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Apphed  Chemistry  at 
London,  1909,  "On  the  Transportation  of  Dangerous  Goods  by  Merchant 
Ships." 
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of  prevention. "  By  Dr.  L.  Hapke.  (Bremen,  Publisher,  C. 
Ed.  Mtiller,  1893.) 

2.  "The  Handling  of  Dangerous  Goods." 

By  H.  Joshua  Philips.  (London,  Crosby  Lockwood  and 
Son,  1896.) 

3.  Abgednderte     Unfallverhutungsvorschriften     der     Seeberufsge- 
nossenschaft  fur  Dampfer. 

"Modified  prescriptions  for  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
laid  down  by  the  Professional  Marine  Association  for  steam- 
ers."   (Hamburg,  H.  0.  Persiehl,  1903.) 

4.  Memorandum    relating   to   the   carriage   of  dangerous  goods 
and  explosives  in  ships. 

Board  of  Trade.     (London,  Wyman  and  Sons,  1907.) 

5.  Reports  of  the  Bureau  for  the  safe  transportation  of  explosives 
and  other  dangerous  articles. 

(New  York,   1908-1909-1910-1911   and   1912.) 

6.  Eisenbahn  Verkehrsordnung. 

"Rules  for  carriage  by  railway."  (Berlin,  Julius  Springer, 
1909.) 

7.  Marchandises  Dangereuses. 

"Dangerous  Goods."  By  Dr.  Julius  Aeby,  (Antwerp,  1910.) 

8.  "  PolizeirVerordnung  betroffend  die  Beforderung  gefdhrlicher 
Gegenstdnde  mit  Kauffahrteischiffen." 

"Police  rules,  concerning  the  transport  of  dangerous  goods 
by  merchant  ships."    (Berlin,  1912.) 
Finally,  I  must  say  that  in  the  "Repertorium"  of  the  "Chem- 
iker    Zeitimg,"     chapter    "Hygiene-prevention   of   Accidents," 
records  are  sometimes  given  of  damage  occurring  in  the  trans- 
portation of  dangerous  goods. 

All  these  studies  are  certainly  very  interesting  and  useful, 
but  they  do  not  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  shippers,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  They  are  only  published  in  one  language. 

(2)  They  are  not  complete,  and,  in  some  cases,  lack  a  convenient 
index. 

(3)  They  do  not  indicate  in  a  sufficiently  clear  and  concise  man- 
ner those  properties  of  goods  with  which  shippers  ought  to  be 
familiar. 
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In  my  book  "Dangerous  Goods"  (quoted  under  N°7)  published 
in  1910,  I  have  endeavored  to  comply  with  the  above-mentioned 
points,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  now  used  regularly  by  many  shipping 
companies  in  Europe,  may  be  counted  as  a  proof  of  its  utility  to 
this  side  of  the  interested  parties.  From  the  other  side,  i.e.,  the 
chemical  industry,  I  have  been  sharply  criticized  on  this  work 
by  certain  German  parties  (Chemische  Industrie,  1911,  pp.  146- 
238  and  605)  and  this  appears  to  me  an  additional  reason  for  urging 
that  the  representatives  of  the  chemical  industry  of  all  coimtries 
here  present  should  not  underestimate  the  importance  of  this 
question. 

As  a  result  of  the  last  annual  meeting  at  Stuttgart,  in  1911,  of 
the  "Union  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  chemical 
industry  in  Germany,"  a  commission  was  appointed  of  three 
members  in  order  to  study  the  question  of  the  transportation 
of  dangerous  objects.  This  is  a  beginning,  and  with  confidence 
we  may  await  the  results.  But  in  the  great  country  whose  hos- 
pitality we  are  at  present  enjoying,  there  exists  a  perfected  in- 
stitution, too  little  known  in  Europe,  and  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  attention;  I  mean  the  "Bureau  for  the  safe  transportation 
of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles"  at  Washington. 

Great  benefit  would  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  organi- 
zation and  the  publications  of  this  Bureau. 

I  have  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  of  the  transportation  of  dangerous  mer- 
chandise can  no  longer  be  ignored.  If  I  cite  a  few  examples 
hereafter,  it  is  only  because  nothing  else  would  more  forcibly 
justify  the  conclusions  and  resolutions  which  I  desire  to  put 
before  this  Congress. 

1.  Bleaching  Powder.  Cases  of  decomposition  accompanied 
by  elevation  of  temperature  have  been  observed,  and  fires  on 
board  of  ships  attributed  to  them.  Bleaching  powder,  accord- 
ing to  information  from  manufacturers,  is  capable  of  decompo- 
sition when  freshly  prepared,  but,  they  say,  only  for  three  days 
after  fabrication.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  easily  be 
imderstood  that  bleaching  powder  cannot  be  classified  among  the 
absolutely  safe  products,  and  it  is  only  just  to  demand  that  the 
manufacturers  should  take  necessary  measures  to  avoid  accidents. 
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2.  Permanganate  of  Potassium.  This  compound  was  consid- 
ered absolutely  dangerless  until  the  occurring  of  the  following 
case:  some  of  this  salt,  escaping  from  the  packing,  and  mixing 
with  dust  of  a  combustible  nature,  caused  the  beginning  of  a  fire 
under  the  influence  of  friction.  In  this  respect,  permanganate 
of  potassium  resembles  peroxide  of  barium.  The  natural  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is  that  the  packing  of  this 
product  should  be  very  carefully  supervised. 

3.  Arsenic  Acid.  This  is  a  liquid  regularly  transported  in  iron 
drums  to  America,  and  one  could  hardly  have  foreseen  the  acci- 
dent which  happened  at  New  York  about  a  year  ago.  The 
explanation  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  arsenic  acid  in  ques- 
tion still  contained  traces  of  nitric  acid.  The  latter  burst  the 
iron  drums,  and  the  contents  sprayed  over  the  men,  causing  the 
death  of  one  of  them.  It  will  be  necessary  in  future,  therefore, 
to  ensure  that  the  arsenic  acid  does  not  contain  an  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  and  that  it  should  be  preserved  against  heat  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

4.  Metallic  Sodium.  In  contact  with  water,  this  product  is 
inflammable,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  evident  that  it  should  never 
be  loaded  on  deck.  The  ignoring  of  this  fact  has,  this  year,  caused 
the  loss  of  a  vessel,  and  the  death  of  two  of  the  crew. 

5.  Cyanamide  of  Calcium.  Three  years  ago  I  already  called 
attention  to  the  danger  of  this  manure,  because,  when  badly 
manufactured,  it  still  contains  carbide  of  calcivun,  which,  by 
the  moisture  in  the  air,  gives  ofE  acetylene.  My  previsions  have 
recently  (in  May  last)  received  a  sad  confirmation  in  the  blow- 
ing up  of  a  Norwegian  steamer  loaded  with  cyanamide  of  calcium. 
Eight  men  were  killed  in  this  catastrophe,  which  would  have 
been  prevented  if  it  had  been  known  that  the  approach  of  a 
naked  flame  had  to  be  strictly  avoided. 

It  is  useless  to  prolong  the  list  of  these  examples.  They  prove 
sufficiently,  I  think,  that  no  one,  more  so  than  the  manufacturer 
himself,  should  indicate  the  necessary  precautions  to  be  taken 
in  the  transportation  of  certain  goods.  If  the  manufacturers 
do  not  themselves  consider  this  question  in  an  efficacious  manner, 
it  is  probable  that  the  shipping  companies  will  have  to  take  meas- 
ures,   or  else  the  authorities   whose  duty  it  is  to  safeguard  the 
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public  security.     In  the  interest  of  all,  I  therefore  propose  the 
following  resolutions: 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  this  Congress  should  appoint  an  inter- 
national commission  of  representatives  of  the  chemical  industry, 
in  order  to  establish,  and  keep  up  to  date,  a  list  of  dangerous 
goods;  to  centralize  all  communications  on  this  subject;  to  study 
the  special  literature;  to  collect  and  examine  samples;  and,  per- 
haps, organize  an  information  service  for  governments,  shipping 
companies,  insurance  companies,  etc. 

2.  It  is  further  desirable  that  this  commission  should  ,i;ivite 
to  join  them  authorized  representatives  of  shipping  companies. 


DENOMINATIONS    DES    PRODUITS 
PHARMACEUTIQUES 

Par  Andre  Allart 
Docteur  en  Droit.    Avocat  &  la  Com  de  Paris 


L 'association  m^dicale  am6ricaine  a  adress^  dans  le  courant 
de  mars  1912  aux  fabricants  et  marchands  de  produits  phar- 
maceutiques  une  circulaire  dans  laquelle  elle  propose  I'^tablisse- 
ment,  pour  la  designation  des  remMes  et  medicaments,  des  regies 
suivantes: 

1°  Les  noms  des  preparations  pharmaceutiques  devront  in- 
diquer  les  elements  les  plus  actifs  entrant  dans  leur  composition. 

2°  Les  noms  susceptibles  de  cr^er  une  confusion  sur  la  nature 
du  produit  ne  seront  pas  regus  comme  marques. 

3°  Le.s  noms  qui  suggferent  I'idee  d'une  maladie  ou  d'une  vertu 
therapeutique  ne  seront  pas  regus  comme  marques. 

Cast  une  reglementation  nouvelle  de  la  mati^re  des  marques 
qui  se  trouve  proposfe  dans  ces  quelques  articles.  Elle  se  trouve 
m^me,  par  certains  points,  en  antinomic  complete  avec  les  prin- 
cipes  le  plus  communement  admis  sur  ce  sujet,  et  aboutit  k  cr^er 
dans  le  regime  des  marques  de  fabrique  xme  division  radicale 
entre  les  marques  appos^es  sur  des  produits  therapeutiques  et 
celles  destinies  aux  autres  objets  du  commerce. 

En  effet  le  principe  fondamental  et  qui  se  retrouve  dans  la 
plupart  des  le^slations,  est  que  la  marque,  pom:  faire  I'objet 
d'un  droit  de  propriety  exclusive,  doit  ^tre  arbitraire  et  de  fan- 
taisie.  Si  elle  est  descriptive  et  indique  la  nature  et  I'objet  du 
produit  qu'elle  recouvre,  elle  n'est  plus  protegee.  Enfin,  si  elle 
est  deceptive,  c'est  k  dire  si  elle  suggere  I'idee  d'une  qualite 
du  produit  qui  n'existe  pas  dans  la  r6alite,  elle  peut  6tre  dedaree 
illicite. 

Les  propositions  de  I'Association  m6dicale  bannissent  en  quelque 
sorte  la  marque  de  fantaisie  et  la  marque  deceptive  et  la  rendent 
obligatoirement  descriptive. 
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Elles  limitent  m^me  d'une  fagon  6troite  1 'usage  de  cette  der- 
nifere. 

II 

La  premiere  proposition  exige  que  la  marque  indique  les  61dments 
les  plus  actifs  entrant  dans  la  composition  du  produit.  C'est 
la  marque  descriptive  rendue  obligatoire.  EUe  est  de  nature 
k  engendrer  bon  nombre  de  difficult^s,  sans  utility  correspondante 
bien  nettement  ^tablie. 

Tout  d'abord,  pour  im  produit  complexe,  elle  rend  ndcessaire 
une  marque  complexe  difficile  k  retenir  pour  le  public. 

Elle  cr4e  entre  toutes  les  marques  relatives  k  vm  mfime  produit, 
une  similitude  d'oil  peuvent  r6sulter  nombre  de  confusions. 
On  propose,  pour  y  remMer,  Tadjonction  d'une  dfeinence  de 
fantaisie  ou  d'un  nom  patronymique.  Mais  1 'experience  montre 
que  de  telles  adjonctions  ne  sont  pas  toujours  suffisantes  pour 
pr^venir  les  confusions.  L'acheteur  plac6  devant  ime  denom- 
ination compliqude  qui  ne  se  diff^rencie  des  autres  denomina- 
tions appliqu^es  au  mSme  produit  que  par  I'adjonction  d'une 
syllabe  ,ou  d'un  nom,  ou  par  une  simple  modification  d'ortho- 
graphe,  ne  sera  pas  toujours  frapp^  par  cette  difference  de  fagon 
suffisante  poiu:  les  distinguer  avec  certitude. 

Au  contraire,  la  marque  de  pm-e  fantaisie  peut  ^tre  concise 
et  caracteristique,  frapper  I'esprit  et  s'imposer  k  la  memoire. 
Par  1^  toute  chance  d'erreur  est  evitee.  C'est  pour  cela  que  la 
denomination  arbitraire  est  devenue,  dans  la  pratique,  la  marque 
par  excellence.    La  supprimer  est  fort  dangereux. 

Comme  contrepartie  k  ce  danger,  aucun  avantage  bien  precis 
n'apparait. 

L 'indication  de  la  composition  du  produit  ne  sera  souvent 
que  trSs  insuffisante  pom*  edairer  l'acheteur.  II  faudrait  que 
cette  indication  f<it  absolument  complete  et  rappel&t  tous  les 
elements  composants  du  produit,  ce  qui  en  fait,  est  impossible. 
II  faudrait,  en  outre,  preciser  les  proportions  dans  lesquelles 
ils  se  trouvent  dans  le  produit.  Autrement  on  ne  donne  au  pub- 
lic qu'une  securite  trompeuse:  il  croit  connaitre  la  composition 
du  produit  qu'il  acquiert,  et  dans  la  realite  il  n'a  qu'une  indica- 
tion insuffisante,  propre  k  la  tromper. 
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Ne  vaut-il  pas  mieux  ne  pas  le  renseigner  du  tout  que  de  le 
renseigner  de  cette  iaqorxl  S'il  sait  que  la  marque  qu'on  lui 
offre,  ne  signifie  rien,  quant  k  la  composition  du  produit,  il  ne 
sera  pas  amen6  k  y  attacher  d 'autre  valeur  qu'une  valeur  de 
r^f^rence,  ce  qui  est,  d'ailleurs,  conforme  k  son  objet. 

La  marque  ne  doit  ^tre  qu'une  indication  d'origine;  c'est  une 
chose  dangereuse  que  de  la  faire  sortir  de  son  objet  pour  en  faire 
une  indication  de  la  composition  et  de  la  nature  du  produit  qu'elle 
recouvre.     Cela  ne  peut  qu'engendrer  I'erreur  et  la  confusion. 

Ill 

La  seconde  proposition  prohibe  les  marques  d^ceptives  pour 
les  produits  pharmaceutiques. 

Pendant  longtemps  on  ne  s'est  gufere  pr6occup6  des  marques 
de  cette  nature.  II  semblait  au  contraire  qu'elles  r6alisaient  un 
maximum  de  fantaisie  et  qu'il  n'y  avait  aucime  raison  de  rd- 
voquer  en  doute  leur  validity.  Mais  im  revirement  s'est  pro- 
duit dans  la  plupart  des  legislations.  On  a  voulu  poiu"suivre  et 
d6truire  la  fraude  en  quelque  maniSre  qu'elle  se  produislt.  On 
a  ambitionn6  d 'assurer  k  I'acheteur  une  s6curit6  complete  en 
le  pr^munissant  contre  toute  possibility  d'erreur.  Les  lois 
sur  les  fraudes  sont  devenues  de  plus  en  plus  strictes  et  rigoureuses. 

Dans  cette  voie,  1 'attention  devait  n6cessairement  se  porter 
sur  les  marques  qui  paraissent  indiquer  la  nature  du  produit 
qu'elles  recouvrent,  mais  qui  se  r^fSrent  k  des  qualit^s  qui  ne 
lui  appartiennent  pas  dans  la  r6alit6.  *Devait-on  en  interdire 
1 'usage,  comme  6tante  de  nature  k  tromper  I'acheteur  sur  les 
quaUt6s  de  la  marchandise  qui  lui  6tait  offerte?  C'est  ce  k  quoi 
on  s'est  peu  k  peu  achemin^,  et  nous  ne  pensons  pas  qu'il  y 
ait  lieu  de  le  regretter. 

Pour  se  rendre  compte  de  revolution  accompUe  sur  ce  point, 
il  faudrait  suivre  dans  la  jurisprudence  de  chaque  pays,  la  fagon 
dont  ce  genre  de  fraude  a  6t^  de  plus  en  plus  rigoureusement 
r6prime  par  une  application  plus  stricte  des  lois  existantes.  II 
faudrait  suivre  le  mouvement  l^gislatif  lui-m6me,  constamment 
plus  s6vdre  k  cet  endroit. 

II  suffit  de  constater  la  generality  de  cette  tendance,  pour  se 
convaincre  que  la  proposition  que  nous  examinons  n'en  est  qu'une 
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6tape  particulifere.  Elle  concorde  avec  un  mouvement  indis- 
cutable  qui  s 'accuse  dans  toutes  les  legislations.  Son  adoption 
ne  saurait  k  nos  yeux  soulever  de  s^rieuse  critique.  II  restera 
toujours  un  nombre  suflBsant  de  denominations  de  pure  fantaisie 
poiu"  que  les  commergants  ne  soient  pas  en  peine  d'en  trouver 
pour  en  faire  leur  marque  de  fabrique. 

IV 

La  troisi^me  proposition  tend  k  refuser  I'acceptation,  comme 
marques,  des  noms  sugg6rant  I'idde  d'une  destination  possible 
duproduit.  Elle  a  pour  but  d'^viter  que  le  public  croyant  trou- 
ver, dans  la  denomination  apposfe  sur  le  produit,  I'indication 
de  ses  vertus  therapeutiques  ou  des  maladies  axixquelles  il  pent 
servir  de  remade,  ne  se  croie,  par  1^,  suffisamment  eclair^  pour 
en  faire  usage,  sans  se  renseigner  plus  amplement  sur  I'oppor- 
tunite  de  son  utilisation. 

Est-ce  ]k  une  crainte  bien  fondle  N'est-ce  pas  prMer  ^  I'acheteur 
ime  leg^rete  bien  grande  que  de  supposer  que,  sur  le  vu  d'une 
denomination  equivoque,  il  pourra  ^tre  conduit  k  se  faire  son 
propre  medecin? 

D'xm  autre  c6te,  cette  disposition  ne  serait-elle  pas  en  con- 
tradiction avec  cette  autre  proposition  selon  laquelle  la  denom- 
ination doit  indiquer  les  elements  les  plus  actifs  entrant  dans  la 
composition  du  produit?  Une  semblable  indication,  s'il  est  vrai 
qu'il  existe  des  acheteurs  assez  imprudents  pour  se  faire  k  eux- 
mSmes  1 'application  d'un  remade  sur  le  seul  vu  de  I'indication 
de  ses  vertus  therapeutiques,  ne  suffira-t-elle  pas  a  conduire 
certains  consommateurs  k  faire  du  produit  qu'ils  acqui^rcent, 
un  usage  inconsidere?  Le  public  n'est  pas  sans  savoir,  au  moins 
vaguement,  que  tel  prodmt  est  un  remede  k  telle  affection?  Cette 
connaissance  sommaire  ne  suflBra-t-elle  pas  k  I'amener  II  se  passer 
du  medecin,  tout  comme  le  pourrait  faire  I'indication  ou  la  simple 
allusion(car  la  proposition  va  jusqu'  k  interdire  ime  simple  allu- 
sion) £1  la  vertu  therapeutique  du  produit? 

Quant  &,'nous,  cette  crainte  nous  parait  chimerique  et  nous  ne 
voyons  qu'une  inutile  entrave  au  choix  de  la  marque,  dans  la 
disposition  que  nous  examinous. 
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V 

En  r4sum6,  seule  la  proposition  relative  k  la  prohibition  des 
marques  d6ceptives,  c'est  k  dire  de  celles  susceptibles  de  cr^er 
une  confusion  sur  la  nature  du  produit  nous  parait  utile  et  bonne 
dans  son  principe. 

Mais  son  adoption,  au  moins  pour  bon  nombre  de  legislations, 
serait  chose  superfine  car  elle  est  Mjk  contenue  implicitement 
dans  des  prohibitions  plus  larges  et  qui  s'appliqient  aux  produits 
de  toute  nature. 


LEGISLATION  INTERNATIONALE  SUR  L 'IMPOR- 
TATION DES  PRODUITS  REVETUS  D'UNE 
MARQUE  DE  COMMERCE 

Par  Andbe  Allart 

Dodeur  en  Droit,  Avocat  d,  la  Cour  d'Appel 
de  Paris 


Void  comment  se  pose  pratiquement  la  question:  un  com- 
mergant  qui  fait  fabriquer  les  produits  qu'il  met  en  vente,  dans 
un  Etat  autre  que  celui  oil  est  situd  son  ^tablissement,  peut-il 
y  faire  apposer  sa  propre  marque  de  commerce  par  le  fabricant 
stranger,  sans  y  faire  figurer  en  mfeme  temps  1 'indication  du  lieu 
de  fabrication  de  ces  objets?  Pour  prendre  de  suite  un  exemple 
CiUi  6claire  d'un  mot  la  position  de  la  question,  un  magasin  de 
vente  frangais,  tel  que  le  Louvre,  qui  fait  fabriquer  en  Angleterre, 
certains  produits  qu'il  offre  au  public,  en  France,  peut-il  faire 
apposer  sur  ceux-ci  par  le  fabricant  6tranger,  ou  apposer  lui- 
m^me,  la  marque,  "Au  Louvre-Paris,"  sans  y  joindre  la  men- 
tion importi  d' Angleterre,  fabrique  en  Angleterre,  ou  toute  autre 
^quivalente? 

On  sait  que  la  plupart  des  '^gislations  prohibent  actuellement 
les  fausses  indications  de  provenance  et  que  les  conventions  In- 
ternationales en  matiSre  de  propri6t6  industrielle  ont  consacr6 
cette  prohibition. 

Doit-on  consid^rer  ime  simple  marque  de  coromerce,  comme 
pouvant  constituer  une  fausse  indication  de  provenance?  A  pren- 
dre la  r6alit6  des  choses,  il  faudrait  r^pondre  n^gativement: 
car  la  marque  de  conamerce  n'est  point  le  signe  du  fabricant, 
mais  uniquement  celui  du  vendem-.  Son  apposition  ne  devrait 
done  avoir  aucune  signification  en  ce  qui  touche  la  provenance 
des  produits  qui  en  sont  rev^tus.  Cependant,  dans  un  d6sir, 
peut-Stre  excessif,  de  sauvegarder  le  public  contre  toute  confu- 
sion, on  en  est  venu,  dans  la  plupart  des  pays,  k  consid6rer  comme 
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illicite  1 'apposition  d'une  marque  de  commerce  sur  des  produits 
de  fabrication  6trang6re. 

II 

Au  point  de  vue  international,  la  question  trouve  sa  solu- 
tion dans  la  Convention  d'Union  du  20  mars  1883,  article  10, 
qui  dispose:  "Les  dispositions  de  1 'article  pr6c6dent  (saisie  k 
I'importation)  seront  appli cables  k  tout  produit  portant  faus 
sement,  comme  indication  de  provenance  le  nom  d'une  locality 
d^termin^e,  lorsque  cette  indication  sera  jointe  k  im  nom  com- 
mercial fictif  ou  emprunt^  dans  une  intention  frauduleuse. " 
Ainsi,  il  faut,  pour  que  le  produit  rev^tu  d'une  fausse  indication 
de  provenance  soit  saisi  en  vertu  de  cette  disposition,  ou  bien 
qu'il  porte  un  nom  commercial  fictif,  c'est  k  dire  im  nom  autre 
que  celui  du  fabricant  ou  du  vendeur,  ou  tm  nom  emprunt^  dans 
une  intention  frauduleuse. 

Par  suite  le  fait  qui  nous  pr^occupe  ne  rentre  pas  dans  les  pro- 
visions de  cet  article,  puisque  nous  supposons  par  hypothfese 
que  la  marque  de  commerce  appos6e  sur  le  produit  est  bien  celle 
de  celui  qui  le  met  en  vente.  On  ne  peut  done  dire  qu'il  y  ait, 
en  I'espSce,  apposition  d'lm  nom  commercial  fictif  ou  empruntO 
dans  une  intention  frauduleuse.  Ainsi  I'importation  n'est  point 
prohib6e  dans  ce  cas  aux  termes  de  la  Convention. 

Mais  il  faut  noter  que  la  Convention  constitue  un  minimum 
de  protection  qui  laisse  fibre  champ  k  I'appfication  de  la  loi  in- 
tOrieiu-e  de  chaque  pays.  Les  objets  fabriquOs  k  I'Otranger  et 
rev^tus  seulement  d'lme  marque  de  commerce  pourront  6tre 
saisis  k  I'importation,  si  la  legislation  du  pays  oil  a  fieu  cette 
demidre,  consid^re  le  fait  comme  ilficite.  Notons  qu'il  en  est 
ainsi  en  France  et  en  Angleterre,  pom*  ne  citer  que  des  exemples. 

La  Convention  de  Washington  en  1911  n'a  rien  ajout6  au 
texte  de  1 'article  10  sur  ce  point. 

Ill 

Parmi  les  Etats  signataires  de  la  Convention  d'Union,   un 

certain  nombre  se  sont  group6s  en  une  Union  restrainte  et  ont 

signO  un  arrangement  k  Madrid  le  15  Avril  1891  relatif  aux 

fausses  indications  de  provenance.^ 

'Font  paxtie  de  rUnionrestreinte:  Le  Br^sil,  Cuba,  L'Espagne,  la  France,  la 
Grande-Bretagne,  Le  Portiigal,  la  Suisse  et  la  Tunisie. 
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L 'article  3  de  cet  arrangement  vise  express^ment  notre  ques- 
tion en  disposant:  "Les  prisentes  dispositions  ne  font  pas  obstacle 
a  ce  que  le  vendeur  ivdique  son  nom  ou  son  adresse  sur  les  produits 
provenant  d'un  pays  different  de  celui  de  la  vente;  mais  dans  ce 
cas  I'adresse  ou  le  nom  doit-Hre  accompagni  de  Vindication  precise 
et  en  caradbres  apparents,  du  pays  ou  du  lieu  de  fabrication  ou  de 
production. " 

Ainsi,  aux  termes  de  cette  disposition,  1 'importation  de  pro- 
duits fabriqu6s  k  1 'Stranger  et  revStus  de  la  marque  de  com- 
merce d'un  vendeur  dtabli  dans  im  autre  pays;  n'est  licite  qu'^ 
la  condition  que  le  lieu  de  provenance  figure  en  m^me  temps 
sur  le  produit. 

La  sanction  de  cette  disposition  est  la  saisie  du  produit  k  1 'im- 
portation ou  la  prohibition  d 'importation  (Art.  1.). 

IV 

Ainsi  il  existe,  au  point  de  vue  intern  tional,  deux  systSmes. 
L'un  6tabli  par  la  Convention  d 'Union  du  20  mars  1883  qui 
ne  s 'oppose  aucunement  k  1 'introduction  des  produits  rev^tus 
de  la  marque  de  commerce  d'un  n^gociant  6tabli  dans  un  autre 
pays  que  celui  d'origine.  L 'autre  6dict6  par  1 'arrangement 
de  Madrid,  exigeant  1 'indication  du  lieu  de  provenance.  Au 
premier  I'on  pent  reprocher  d'etre  trop  large  et  au  second  de  ne 
I'fitre  pas  assez. 

Ce  qui  rend  particuliSrement  delicate  la  solution  de  cette  ques- 
tion, c'est  que  les  espdces  dans  lesquelles  elle  se  pr&ente  pra- 
tiquement  sont  des  plus  variables  et  ne  comportent  que  diffi- 
cilement  mie  solution  uniforme. 

En  soi,  1 'apposition  d'une  marque  de  commerce  sur  un  produit 
ne  prouve  aucunement  que  le  lieu  de  provenance  du  produit  soit 
le  lieu  indiqu^  par  cette  marque.  Celle-ci  ne  se  r6f6re  en  effet 
qu'fi,  I'^tablissement  oil  est  vendu  le  produit  et  non  k  celui  oil  il 
est  fabriqu6.  D  'oil  il  suit  que  la  marque  de  commerce  6tant  tout- 
k-iait  6trang6re  k  la  fabrication  de  I'objet,  ne  pent  en  raison  6tre 
consid6r6e  comme  une  indication  de  provenance. 

On  doit  en  outre  observer  que  beaucoup  d'acheteurs  ne  se 
pr^occupent  en  aucune  i&gon  de  rorigine  du  produit  qu'ils  ach6- 
tent.    lis  font  confiance  k  un  ^tablissement  commercial  qui  leur 
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offre  toute  garantie  que  les  produits  mis  en  vente  par  lui  sont 
de  bonne  quality.  Peu  leur  importe  dSs  lors  que  ces  produits 
soient  d'une  provenance  ou  d'une  autre:  le  public  se  trouve  suffi- 
samment  prot6g6  par  la  reputation  de  la  maison  qui  les  met  en 
vente.  II  ne  court  done  aucun  danger  et  on  le  protege  malgr6 
lu'  quand  on  impose  au  vendeur  I'obligation  d'indiquer  sur  chaque 
objet  quelle  en  est  I'origine. 

Obliger  le  commergant  k  mettre  cette  indication,  n'est-ce 
pas  d^s  lors  ime  entrave  inutile  k  sa  liberty?  N'est-ce  pas  vouloir 
attacher  k  chaque  objet  qu'il  met  en  vente,  comme  im  signe  des- 
tine k  le  discr^diter,  en  6veillant  les  suspicions  du  public,  cette 
indication  de  provenance  qui  souvent  lui  est  si  indiff^rente? 

Cela  est-il  conforme  k  la  liberty  des  transactions  intemationales? 

Par  contre,  on  fait  observer  que  tons  les  acheteurs  ne  mani- 
festent  pas  ce  d^sint^ressement  quant  k  la  provenance  des  pro- 
duits qui  leur  sont  offerts.  La  marque  de  commerce  ne  se  dif- 
f^rencie  par  aucun  signe  visible  de  la  marque  de  fabrique:  elles 
poiurront-^tre  ais6ment  prises  I'une  pour  1 'autre.  Si  povu*  certains 
etablissements  dont  la  reputation  est  considerable,  on  sait  qu'ils 
sont  seulement  des  etablissements  de  vente  mais  qu'ils  ne  fabriqu- 
ent  pas  eux-mSmes,  et  si  pour  les  objets  rev^tus  de  leur  marque  de 
commerce  aucune  erreur  ne  pent  naltre  dans  1 'esprit  du  public, 
il  n'en  est  pas  toujovu-s  ainsi. 

II  existe  m6me  des  etablissements  mixtes  qui  ne  fabriquent 
qu'une  partie  des  objets  qu'ils  offrent  au  public,  faisant  venir 
les  autres  de  fabriques  etrang&res.  Ici,  la  confusion  n'est-elle 
pas  k  redouter  de  la  part  des  acheteurs  et  n 'est-il  pas  bon 
d'avertir  ces  derniers  des  origines  diverses  des  objets  que  leur  offre 
retablissement  auquel  ils  s'adressent?  Comme  on  peut  s'en 
rendre  compte,  par  ce  trfes  bref  apergu,  la  question  demeure 
fort  delicate  k  resoudre  en  un  principe  unique. 

V 

En  ce  qui  concerne  les  preparations  chimiques  une  difficulte 
nouvelle  surgit.  Fort  souvent,  les  produits  mis  dans  le  commerce 
sont  d'une  composition  complexe  et  renferment  plusieurs  ele- 
ments. II  arrive  que  tous  n'aient  pas  la  m^me  provenance: 
I'lm  est  prepare  dans  un  pays,  1 'autre  dans  un  autre.    En  cet 
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6tat  ils  sont  exp6di6s  k  un  industriel  qui  leur  donne  une  forme 
definitive,  les  combine  entre  eux  et  les  offre  ensuite  au  public. 

Exigera-t-on  que  celui-ci,  outre  sa  marque  propre,  indique  sur 
ces  produits  le  lieu  d'origine  de  chacun  des  elements  entrant 
dans  leur  composition?  On  devrait  le  faire,  si  Ton  voulait  ap- 
pliquer  k  la  lettre  le  texte  de  1  'article  3  de  1  'arrangement  de  Madrid. 

Mais  n'y  a-t-il  pas  dans  une  pareille  obligation  une  entrave 
excessive  k  la  liberty  du  commerce  et  une  source  de  difficult^ 
sans  nombre? 

VI 

En  presence  de  ces  diverses  considerations,  nous  inclinerions 
k  emettre  un  voeu  qui  constitue  un  moyen  terme  entre  le  syst^me, 
peut-Stre  trop  large,  de  la  Convention  de  1883  et  celui,  trop  rig- 
oureux,  de  I'arrangement  de  Madrid.  Le  but  de  la  repression 
des  fausses  indications  de  provenance  est  la  sauvegarde  du  pub- 
lic. II  faut  que  celui-ci  soit  preserve  contre  la  tromperie.  Lors- 
qu  on  ne  cherche  pas  k  la  tromper,  il  n'a  besoin  d'aucune  pro- 
tection. Le  commer^ant  qui  appose  sa  marque  sur  un  produit 
de  provenance  etrangSre,  ne  commet  aucune  tromperie,  car  la 
marque  qu'il  appose  n'est  pas  1 'indication  d'une  provenance, 
mais  celle  d'une  maison  de  vente.  Le  public,  s'il  a  un  doute,  et 
s'il  veut  s 'assurer  de  maniSre  precise  de  la  provenance  du  produit 
qu'il  acquiert,  aura  pour  le  faire  de  faciles  moyens  d 'investiga- 
tion. II  pourra  tout  d'abord  rechercher,  s'il  ne  le  salt  deja, 
s'il  se  trouve  en  presence  d'une  marque  de  fabrique  ou  d'une 
marque  de  commerce.  II  pourra  ensuite,  s'il  subsiste  vm  doute 
dans  son  esprit,  e'enqu^rir  de  la  provenance  du  produit  et,  au  be- 
soin, se  la  faire  certifier.  S'il  ne  le  fait  pas,  c'est  que  la  chose  lui 
est  indiff6rente,  et  alors  il  n'y  a  pas  lieu  d'etre  plus  pr6voyant 
pour  lui  qu'il  ne  Test  lui-m^me. 

Nous  emettons  done  ce  voeu: 

"que  1 'apposition  d'une  marque  de  commerce  sans  aucune 
indication  de  provenance,  par  un  etablissement  qui  fait  venir 
ses  produits  de  1 'Stranger,  soit  d^clar^e  licite,  d'une  part  toutes 
les  fois  que  cette  marque  est  celle  d'lm  6tablissement  exclusive- 
ment  commercial  et  qui  ne  fabrique  aucun  produit;  d 'autre  part 
toutes  les  fois  que  cette  marque  ne  porte  aucime  indication  trom- 
peuse  destin6e  k  cr^er  une  erreur  dans  1 'esprit  de  I'acheteur." 


NECESSITE  D'ACTIVER   LA    SOLUTION  DES    PROCES 
CONCERNANT  LA  PROPRIETE  INDUSTRIELLE 

Pab  a.  Husson 
Paris,  France 

Depuia  longtemps  on  se  pr^occupe  beaucoup  de  la  situation 
deplorable  que  fait,  aux  industriels  comme  aux  commerfjants, 
1 'excessive  dur^e  des  procfe  concernant  la  Propri6t6  Industrielle. 
Se  prolonger  pendant  quatre  ou  cinq  ann^es,  du  jour  de  1 'assig- 
nation k  celui  d'une  decision  definitive,  ce  n'est  point,  pour  un  d6bat 
judiciaire  visant  cette  propriety,  quelque  chose  d 'extraordinaire. 
Or,  c'est  evidemment  beaucoup  trop;  surtout  en  mati^re  de 
brevets:  car  un  brevet  n'a  qu'une  existence  assez  courte  et, 
d 'ordinaire,  son  exploitation  n'est  guSre  productive  pendant 
les  premieres  ann6es.  Aussi,  a-t-on  pu  dire,  avec  raison,  que  les 
proems  n6cessit6s  pour  la  defense  d'vm  brevet  durent  souvent, 
pour  le  brevets,  plus  longtemps  que  le  brevet  lui-mSme. 

Ces  preoccupations  existent-elles  au  m^me  degr6  dans  tous 
les  pays?  Nous  ne  connaissons  pas  assez  les  diff^rents  systdmes 
de  procedure  usit^s  dans  certaines  contr6es  pour  pouvoir  I'aflSr- 
mer.  Mais  il  nous  semble  qu'en  g6n6ral  les  brevet6s  ne  sont  pas, 
dans  les  principaux  pays,  mieux  partagfe  qu'en  France.  C'est 
ainsi  que  d^ja,  en  AUemagne,  d'excellents  eprits  ont  preconise 
1 'organisation  de  tribunaux  mixtes  offrant  aux  plaideurs,  avec 
la  garantie  d'une  competence  plus  edairee,  1 'assurance  d'une 
parfaite  rapidity. 

Cette  question  est  d'un  interfit  pratique  tel  que  1' Association 
Frangaise  pour  la  protection  de  la  Propriety  Industrielle  a 'en 
est  deja,  plusieurs  fois,  occup^e. 

Fondee  depuis  1899,  comprenant  comme  adherents  des  indus- 
triels, des  commergants,  des  ingenieurs-conseils  en  matifire  de 
propriete  industrielle,  des  avocats  specialistes,  des  senateurs, 
des  deputes,  des  Chambres  de  Commerce,  des  Chambres  Syn- 
dicales,  etc.,  cette  association  a  su  conquerir  rapidement,  auprfis 
des  Pouvoirs  Publics  Frangais,  une  trSs  serieuse  influence. 
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Ce  qu'elle  a  fait  int^ressera  done  ceux  qui  s'occupent  de  la 
question  g6n6rale  que  nous  traitons  ici. 

Tout  d'abord,  au  cours  de  diff^rentes  reunions  de  1 'Associa- 
tion Frangaise,  on  parla  de  cr^er  des  tribunaux  purement  tech- 
niques.    Mais  cette  r^forme  parut  trop  radicale. 

Plus  tard,  en  1909,  au  Congrfe  de  Nancy,  la  question  fut  I'ob- 
jet  de  deux  rapports  6galement  int^ressants. 

L'un,  de  Mr.  Armengaud  jeune,  ing^nieur-conseil,  soumet- 
tait  I'examen  des  proofs  de  contrefagon  k  un  tribunal  compost 
de  i\ii6s  techniques,  sous  la  pr6sidence  d'un  magistrat  d616gu6 
par  le  president  du  tribunal  civil.  Mais,  trfis  original,  ce  projet 
bouleversait  trop  I'ordre  de  choses  ^tablis. 

L 'autre,  de  Mr.  Moret,  avocat  k  la  Cour  de  Cassation,  se  con- 
tentait  d'une  r^forme  plus  modeste.  II  maintenait  1 'organisa- 
tion judiciaire  actuelle;  mais  donnait  h,  la  proc6dure  une  plus 
grande  rapidity,  notamment  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  nomination 
des  experts  et  la  dur6e  de  leur  expertise.  II  est  vrai  qu'il  avait 
le  tort  de  proclamer  1 'expertise  obligatoire  par  cela  seul  que 
I'une  des  parties  en  cause  I'elit  demand^e.  C'6tait  une  mesure 
^videmment  f^cheuse;  car  le  contrefacteur,  pour  gagner  du  temps, 
n'aiu-ait  jamais  manqu^,  m6me  dans  le  cas  d'une  indisoutable 
contrefagon,  de  solliciter  I'expertise. 

Finalement,  s'inspirant  du  projet  de  Mr.  Moret,  1 'Association 
Frangaise  pour  la  Protection  de  la  Propri^t^  Industrielle  adopta 
(non  pas  au  Congr^s  de  Nancy  oil  la  question  resta  sans  solu- 
tion definitive,  mais  dans  une  Assembl6e  g6n6rale  du  22  f6vrier 
1910)  le  projet  de  r^forme  suivant: 

1°  "Dans  toutes  les  affaires  relatives  aux  brevets,  le  President 
du  Tribunal,  ou  celui  de  la  Chambre  saisie  de  1 'affaire,  pent, 
sur  la  demande  de  I'une  des  parties,  statuant  en  6tat  de  r^f^r^ 
eten  audience  publique,  nommer  im  ou  trois  experts;  cette  demande 
devra  ^tre  form6e  dans  les  trois  mois  de  I'assignation. " 

2°  "S'il  n'est  pas  ordonn6  d 'expertise,  1 'affaire  doit  6tre  jugfe 
dans  les  six  mois  de  I'assignation.  Le  tribimal  conserve  la  fa- 
cult6  d'ordonner,  apr^s  les  d6bats,  ime  expertise." 

3°  "Les  experts  sont  choisis  sur  ime  liste  dress^e  par  la  com- 
mission technique  de  1 'Office  National  de  la  Propri6t4  Indus- 
trielle sur  la  presentation  faite  par  la  reunion  annuelle  des  pr^- 
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sidents  des  Chambres  de  Commerce,  et  par  les  corps  de  profess- 
eurs  des  University  et  des  grandes  6coles  techniques;  cette  liste 
sera  revis6e  chaque  annde  et  comprendra  au  moins  dix  personnal- 
it6s  comp^tentes  dans  chacune  des  sp6cialit6s  adoptees  pour  la 
classification  des  brevets;  un  rSglement  d 'administration  publique 
d^terminera  les  mode  et  conditions  suivant  lesquels  la  liste  des 
experts  sera  dress6e. " 

4°  "La  decision  qui  ordonne  1 'expertise  d^signe  un  magistrat 
pour  assister  aux  stances  et  diriger  les  operations;  elle  fixe  la  date 
k  laquelle  il  sera  plaid6  au  fond  dans  im  d61ai  maximum  de  six 
mois.  Les  rapports  oil  seront  consign6s  les  dires  des  parties  et 
les  pieces  annexes  devront  6tre  d6pos6s  un  mois  au  plus  tard 
avant  la  date  fix6e  pour  la  plaidoirie ;  les  dires  et  les  pieces  annexes 
sont  dispenses  du  timbre  et  de  I'enregistrement;  ils  sont  vis6s 
ne  varietur  par  les  experts  et  sont  d6pos6s  au  greffe  en  mSme  temps 
que  le  rapport;  une  copie  sur  papier  libre  pent  en  Stre  d61ivr6e 
aux  parties.  Le  magistrat  directeur  pent,  soit  d 'office,  soit  sur 
la  demande  des  parties  ou  des  experts,  impartir  poiu-  le  d6p6t  du  rap- 
port im  nouveau  d61ai  qui,  en  aucun  cas,  ne  pent  d^passer  six 
mois." 

5"  "Au  cas  oil  le  rapport  n'aurait  pas  6t&  d^posd  en  temps 
utile,  le  tribunal  pourra  declarer  les  experts  dessaisis  et  ordonner 
qu'il  soit  pass6  outre  aux  d6bats." 

6°  "Lorsque  le  rapport  a  iU  d&pos6,  le  Tribimal  doit,  sur  la 
demande  d'une  des  parties,  et  pent  d 'office,  ordonner  1 'audition 
des  experts  k  1 'audience.  L 'audition  des  experts  pent  encore 
avoir  lieu,  m^me  s'il  n'y  a  pas  eu  encore  de  rapport  d6pos6." 

7°  "Les  frais  et  honoraires  des  experts  sont  liquid^s  par  le 
jugement  qui  statue  au  fond,  sans  qu'il  y  ait  toutefois  solidarit6 
de  ce  chef  entre  les  parties.  Mais  la  decision  nommant  les  ex- 
perts, ou  ime  ordonnance  du  president  sur  demande  motiv^e 
des  experts,  pourront  obliger  le  demandeur  k  fournir  caution  pour 
le  paiement  des  dits  frais  et  honoraires." 

8"  "L'arr^t  k  intervenir  sur  I'appel  d'lm  jugement  relatif  k 
une  question  de  brevet  d 'invention  devra  ^tre  rendu  dans  les 
six  mois  de  I'acte  d'appel;  k  moins  qu'il  n'ait  6U  ordonn6  par 
la  Cour  une  mesure  d 'instruction  compl^mentaire,  auquel  cas 
le  d61ai  sera  prolong^  de  trois  mois." 
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Enfin,  en  juillet  1911,  k  Roubaix,  dans  le  CongrSs  tenu  par 
la  susdite  Association  Frangaise,  sous  le  patronage  du  Ministre 
du  Commerce  et  ceux  de  la  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Paris  et 
de  la  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Roubaix,  fut  voi6  le  voeu  suivant: 

"Le  Congr^s  6met  le  voeu  que  le  Projet  de  r^forme  de  la  Loi 
Frangaise  de  1844  sur  les  brevets  d 'invention,  d6pos6  par  le  Gou- 
vernement  et  impatiemment  attendu  par  les  int^resses,  soit  com- 
pl6t6  par  1 'organisation  de  la  procedure  d 'expertise,  conform^- 
ment  au  projet  ^tabli  par  1 'Association  et  soit  discut6  par  le  Par- 
lement  dans  un  d^lai  aussi  rapprocM  que  possible." 

Nous  aurions  voulu  pouvoir  enregistrer  le  vote  d'un  voeu 
quelconque  formula  par  1 'Association  Internationale  pour  la 
Protestion  de  cette  Propri6t6  (Association  qui  groupe,  dans  ses 
CongrSs  aimuel=,  un  grand  nombre  d 'adherents  et  d 'Associa- 
tions Nationales,  parmi  lesquelles,  pr^cis^ment  1 'Association 
Frangaise  susnomm^e) ;  maJs  la  question  qui  nous  occupe  n'a  point 
encore,  jusqu'^  ce  jour,  fix6  son  attention. 

Peut-fetre,  au  surplus,  avis^e  elle  I'est  de  toutes  les  motions 
discut6es  dans  les  diff^rents  Congr^s  Internationaux,  au  point 
de  vue  legislation,  nous  saura-t-elle  gr6  d 'avoir  pris,  internatio- 
nalement,  1 'initiative  de  cette  r^forme  et  la  fera-t-elle  entrer,  bien- 
t6t,  dans  le  programme  de  toutes  celles  qu'elle  pour  suit? 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  revenons  au  voeu  formula  par  1 'Associa- 
tion Frangaise  et  d^gageons  en  les  id^es  g^n^rales  qui  nous  pa- 
raissent  devoir  r^pondre  aux  desiderata  de  quiconque,  Allemand, 
Amdricain,  Anglais,  Espagnol,  Frangais,  Italien,  Russe,  ou  autre, 
plaide  pour  la  defense  de  la  Propriety  Industrielle. 

Ces  iddes  g6nerales  se  r6smnent  en  des  mesures  que  toute  legis- 
lation sur  la  matiere  nous  semble  pouvoir  adopter.  Ces  mesiu'es 
ont,  en  effet,  pour  objet: 

d'enlever  aux  plaideurs  la  facult6  (dont  ils  abusent  trop  souvent) 
de  ne  demander  une  expertise  qu'apres  avoir,  par  des  incidents 
multiples,  prolong^  les  dfibats  inutilement; 

de  contraindre  en  outre  ces  plaideurs  k  garantir,  d'avance, 
le  paiement  des  d^penses  occasionndes  par  1 'expertise  qu'ils 
sollicitent; 

d'obliger  1 'expert,  I'avocat,  le  tribunal,  et  m6me  la  Cour  en 
cas  d'appel,  k  Mter,  chacun  dans  sa  sphere,  la  solution  des  d^- 
bats  engages; 
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de  dormer  k  I'expertise  plus  d'autorit6,  en  permettant  la  com- 
parution  de  1 'expert  k  1 'audience; 

d 'assurer  enfin  plus  rdguliferement  la  taxe  des  frais  et  hono- 
raires  de  cet  expert. 

Inutile,  pensons  nous,  d'insister  sur  I'avantage  de  pareilles 
mesures.    Nous  soxihaiterions  seulement: 

1°  que  le  d6p6t  d'une  caution  par  la  partie  qui  requiert  I'ex- 
pertise f<it  obligatoire  et  non  pas  seulement  facultatif: 

2°  que,  dans  le  cas  d'appel,  1 'appelant  ftit  oblig6  de  d^poser 
au  greffe  de  la  Cour  une  somme  d6termin6e  par  le  Pr&ident  de 
celle-ci,  somme  garantissant,  tout  au  moins,  le  paiement  des 
nouveaux  frais  dont  cet  appel  va  grever  la  procedure.  Mais 
peut-6tre  pensera-t-on  que  la  proposition  de  cette  mesure,  appor- 
tant  une  veritable  restriction  au  droit  d'appel,  risquerait  de 
compromettrel 'adoption  du  voeu  plus  modeste  formula  par  1 'As- 
sociation Frangaise  et  dont  nous  proposons  au  Congrds  d 'adopter 
internationalement  les  id6es  g6n6rales. 

En  consequence,  nous  avons  I'honneur  de  soumettre  au  vote 
du  Congr^s  la  proposition  suivante: 

a.  Dans  tout  procSs  int6ressant  la  Propriety  Industrielle,  le 
plaideur  qui  ddsire  une  expertise  doit  la  demander  dans  les  3  mois 
qui  suivent  1 'assignation. 

b.  En  1 'absence  d 'expertise,  le  Tribunal  doit  statuer  dans  les 
6  mois  de  1 'assignation.  Mais  il  est  libre  d'en  ordonner  une, 
aprSs  les  d6bats,  s'il  n'est  pas  suffisamment  ^clair^. 

c.  En  cas  d 'expertise,  les  parties  doivent  plaider  au  fond  dans 
les  6  mois  du  jugement  qui  a  ordonn6  celle-ci  (d^lai   maximiun). 

d.  Sous  peine  de  dessaississement,  1 'expert  doit  d^poser  son 
rapport  1  mois,  au  plus  tard,  avant  la  date  fix6e  pour  les  plai- 
doiries.  Cependant,  le  Tribunal  pent  lui  accorder  im  sursis  de 
6  mois  (d61ai  maximum). 

e.  Obligd  d 'ordonner  (avant  ou  aprSs  le  d6p6t  de  leur  rapport) 
1 'audition  des  experts  k  la  barre,  si  elle  est  requise  par  une  des 
parties,  le  Tribunal  est  libre  de  I'ordonner  d 'office  s'il  le  juge 
n^cessajre. 

f.  Le  plaideur  qui  requiert  une  expertise  est  oblig6  de  garan- 
tir  par  une  caution  le  paiement  des  frais  de  I'expertise  (y  compris 
les  honoraires  de  1 'expert). 
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g.  En  cas  d'appel,  la  Cour  doit  statuer  dans  les  6  mois  de  celui- 
ci  (sanf  prorogation  de  3  mois  si  elle  a  ordonn6  quelque  mesure 
suppl6mentaire  d 'instruction). 


LA  FABRICATION   DANS   UN  PAYS   DE  LA  CONVEN- 
TION INTERNATIONALE  DE  LA  PROPRIETE  IN- 
DUSTRIELLE  PROTEGE  LE  POSSESSEUR  D'UN 
BREVET    DANS   TOUTES    LES   NATIONS 
FAISANT   PARTIE   DE    LA 
CONVENTION 

Par  Fehnand  Jacq 
Docteur  en  Droit,  Avocat  h  la  Cour  de  Paris,  Paris,  France 

Aux  termes  de  I'Article  2  du  texte  encore  actuellement  en  vi- 
gueur  de  la  Convention  d'Union  de  1883  et  de  I'Acte  additionnel 
de  1900:  "Les  sujets  ou  citoyens  de  chacun  des  Etats  contractants 
jouiront,  dans  tous  les  autres  Etats  de  I'Union,  en  ce  qui  concerne 

les  Brevets  d'invention des  avantages  que  les  lois  respec- 

tives  accordent  actuellement  ou  accorderont  par  la  suite  aux 
nationaux.  En  consequence,  ils  auront  la  mSme  protection  que 
ceux-ci  et  le  mfime  recours  16gal  contre  toute  atteinte  port6e  k 
leurs  droits  sous  reserve  de  I'accomplissement  des  formalitfe 
et  des  conditions  impos6es  aux  Nationaux  par  la  legislation  in- 
terieure  de  chaque  Etat." 

D'autre  part  I'Article  5  edicte  que:  "L'introduction  par  le 
Brevete,  dans  le  pays  oH  le  brevet  a  6t6  d61ivr6,  d'objets  fabri- 
qu6s  dans  I'un  ou  I'autre  des  Etats  de  I'Union,  n'entralnera  pas 
la  d^ch^ance.  Toutefois,  le  brevets  restera  soumis  h  I'obligation 
d'exploiter  son  brevet  conform6m6nt  aux  lois  du  pays  oil  il  in- 
troduit  les  objets  brevetfe." 

II  semblerait  done,  k  cette  simple  lecture  du  texte  de  la  Con- 
vention que  I'exploitation  dans  \m  pays  unioniste  devrait  en 
principe  suffire  pour  emp^cher  la  d6ch6ance  du  brevet  pour  d^faut 
d'exploitation  dans  les  autres  pays  de  I'xmion  oH  il  possede  des 
brevets!  Toute  la  difl&cult6  consisterait  alors  k  savoir  ce  que 
veut  express6ment  dire  la  Convention  par  le  mot  "exploitation". 
Or  depuis  longtemps  la  jurisprudence  est  fix6e  sur  le  sens  exact 
k  donner  au  mot  "exploitation";  elle  considSre  d'une  fagon  con- 
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stante  qu'il  faut  entendre  par  1^,  non  pas  une  exploitation  com- 
merdale,  mais  une  fabrication  industrielle! 

Par  consequent,  la  seule  cause  de  d6ch6ance  pour  d^faut  d'ex- 
ploitation  pouvant  survenir  a  I'^gard  d'un  brevets  unioniste,  ne 
serait  possible  que  s'il  faisait  fabriquer  totalement  ou  partielle- 
ment  (616ment  essentiel  de  son  invention)  dans  un  pays  non 
unioniste,  et  se  contentait  d'exploiter  commercialement  sur  le 
territoire  de  I'Union! 

Mais  1 'Article  5  pr6cit6,  dans  son  2°  paragraphe,  apporte  une 
reserve  importante  au  principe  du  paragraphe  1°,  en  declarant  que 
toutefois  le  brevets  restera  soumis  k  I'obUgation  d'exploiter  son 
brevet  conform^ment  aux  lois  du  pays  oil  il  introduit  les  objets 
brevet^s." 

Les  consequences  de  ce  deuxifeme  paragraphe  peuvent  Stre 
considerables  et,  k  regard  de  certaines  legislations  particuli^res, 
elles  peuvent  faire  echec  complMement  au  principe  general  de 
I'exploitation  sufEsante  dans  un  seul  des  pays  de  I'Union. 

C'est  ainsi  que  la  Loi  Anglaise  de  1907  impose,  mSme  II  regard 
d'un  unioniste  etranger,  I'exploitation  principale  sur  le  territoire 
du  Royaume-Uni.  La  plupart  des  autres  pays  imposent  egale- 
ment  un  minimum  d'exploitation  dans  le  pays.  La  Belgique 
prononce  la  decheance  (art.  23  de  sa  loi  de  1854)  par  defaut 
d'exploitation  dans  I'armee  de  la  mise  en  exploitation  k  I'etranger, 
ou  pour  interruption  pendant  un  an  de  I'exploitation  en  Belgique. 
Le  Bresil  rend  possible,  en  cas  de  fourniture  insuffisante  pour 
la  consommation  interne,  la  reduction  du  monopole  accordee 
par  le  brevet,  k  une  certaine  zone.  D'autres  pays,  comme  I'ltalie, 
le  Perou,  la  Roumanie,  la  Russie,  se  reservent  d'accorder  des 

excuses  et  des  deiais   de   prolongation,   etc En   France,   la 

jurisprudence  exige  que  I'inventeur,  pour  eviter  la  decheance  pour 
non-exploitation,  fasse  en  sorte  qu'il  n'existe  pas  une  disproportion 
manifeste  entre  I'importance  de  la  fabrication  effectuee  sur  le 
territoire  frangais  et  celle  des  introductions  de  I'etranger,  et 
surtout,  s'il  s'agit  d'un  etranger,  brevete  simultanement  en  France 
et  k  I'etranger,  qu'il  n'existe  pas  un  contraste  trop  grand  entre 
I'effort  fait  II  I'etranger  pour  assurer  le  developpement  industriel 
de  I'invention  et  I'effort  correiatif  en  France  (notamment:  Tri- 
bunal de  la  Seine,  30  juin  1897,  Bartlett    (Jantes  m6talliques), 
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Annales  de  la  Propri6t6  Industrielle  (Recueil  Pataille),  1900,  p. 
275). 

Pour  conclure:  malgr6  le  principe  de  la  Convention  (art.  2  et 
5  §  1°)  Sexploitation,  ou  plus  exactement  la  fabrication  indus- 
trielle, dans  un  des  pays  de  I'Union  n'est  pas  sufl&sante  en  g6n6ral, 
pour  emp^cher  la  d6ch6ance  pour  d^faut  d'exploitation  dans  les 
autres  pays  imionistes;  car  il  faut,  pour  chaque  pays,  s'en  rap- 
porter  aux  prescriptions  expresses  de  la  loi  int^rieure  qui  peuvent 
r^dufre  consid^rablement  et  mSme  supprimer  en  fait  le  principe 
liberal  du  paragraphe  1°  de  I'article  5. 

C'est  pourquoi  il  est  desirable  de  poursuivre  dans  les  divers 
Congr^s  I'unification  progressive  des  lois  sur  les  brevets  d'in- 
vention.  En  attendant  de  pouvoir  r^aliser  le  brevet  international 
qui  mettrait  fin  k  toutes  les  incertitudes  et  mieux  encore  que  les 
r^formes  successives  dans  im  sens  unitaire  impos^es  k  force  de 
propagande  par  les  grandes  associations  sp^cialistes  internatio- 
nales  ou  nationales  ayant  en  vue  la  protection  de  la  propri6t6 
industrielle. 

II  est  done  indispensable  que  tous  les  congrfe  qui,  k  un  point 
de  vue  quelconque,  s'int^ressent  k  la  propri6t6  industrielle,  6met- 
tent  des  voeux  formels  pour  la  suppression  progressive  des  diver- 
gences des  legislations  int^rieures,  ^minemnient  nocives  k  I'excer- 
cice  de  plus  en  plus  international  du  commerce  et  de  I'industrie, 
et  s'efforcent,  par  une  propagande  personnelle  de  leurs  membres 
bas6e  sur  un  programme  commim,  d' aider  k  la  realisation,  la  plus 
prochaine  possible,  de  leurs  voeux. 


LEGISLATION    INTERNATIONALE    UNIF0RME|^P0UR 
LES  BREVETS  ET  LES  MARQUES 

Fernand    Jacq 
Paris,  France 

11  faut  d'abord  interpreter  le  sens  exact  du  sujet  propos6; 
il  ne  peut  ^tre  ^videmment  question  d'une  legislation  uniforme  k 
la  fois  pour  les  brevets  et  les  marques  mais  simplement  du  dfeir 
de  r6aliser  eventuellement  deux  series  de  legislations  internatio- 
nalement  uniformes,  I'une  pour  les  brevets  et  I'autre  pour  les 
marques. 

En  effet  si  les  brevets  et  les  marques  constituent  deux  modes 
essentiels  de  la  protection  de  la  propriety  Indus  trielle  et  commer- 
ciale,  ils  sont  par  contre  tr^s  diff^rents  quant  k  leur  domaine  et  k 
leur  genre  d'application.  C'est  ainsi  que  le  brevet  d'invention  vise 
la  protection  essentiellement  technique  de  precedes  d'ordre 
industriel,  tandis  que  la  marque  de  fabrique,  qui  n'est,  la  plupart 
du  temps,  qu'un  adjuvant  du  nom  du  fabricant,  est  exclusivement 
d'ordre  commercial  et  protege  en  quelque  sorte  extrinsSquement 
le  produit  qu'elle  recouvre. 

On  se  rend  facilement  compte  d'autre  part,  k  priori,  qu'au 
point  de  vue  economique,  la  protection  obtenue  par  im  brevet 
d'invention  est  plus  importante  et  plus  delicate  que  celle  octroyee 
par  les  marques.  Par  consequent,  il  ne  peut  ^tre  k  aucun  point  de 
vue  question  d'essayer  de  realiser  ime  loi  generale  uniforme  de  la 
protection  de  la  propriete  industrielle  englobant  k  la  fois  les 
brevets  et  les  marques;  mais  il  est  tout  k  fait  desirable  de  se  pro- 
poser comme  but,  peut-^tre  lointain,  mais  assurement  tr^s  possi- 
ble, deux  lois  Internationales  uniques:  I'une  instituant  un  brevet 
d'invention  international,  et  I'autre  wa.  statut  egalement  inter- 
national des  marques  de  fabrique. 

Pour  le  brevet  d'invention  international  le  rapporteur  renvoie 
k  ses  conclusions  developpees  sous  les  questions  B  et  8  mises  k 
I'ordre  du  jour  du  Congrfis. 
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En  ce  qui  concerne  I'lmiformisation  des  legislations  en  mati^re 
de  Marques,  la  Conference  de  Washington  de  mai  1911  a  quelque 
peu  am^liore  le  regime  de  la  Convention  d'Union  et  des  Arrange- 
ments Intemationaux  qui  I'ont  suivie. 

II  n'apparait  pas  n^cessaire,  en  dehors  de  certaines  definitions 
et  prescriptions  essentielles,  de  faire  une  loi  Internationale  uni- 
forme  de  la  marque  de  fabrique.  II  suffit,  et  c'est  I'oeuvre  pro- 
gressive des  Conferences  Internationales,  de  definir  nettement  le 
statut  international  de  la  marque,  d'uniformiser  les  formalites 
d'enregistrement  en  les  reduisant  au  minimum  de  publicite 
necessaire,  de  reglementer  uniformement  les  effets  du  dep6t  pour 
parvenir  k  realiser  une  legislation  internationale  suffisamment 
vmiforme  et  pratiquement  satisfaisante  de  la  marque  de  fabrique. 

Sans  s'attacher  trop  servilement  k  la  terminologie,  il  faut 
essentiellement  considerer  qu'en  fait  la  protection  accordee  aux 
marques  de  fabrique  a  surtout  pour  but  d'emp^cher,  sous  Time 
de  ses  principales  formes,  la  concurrence  deioyale,  qm  sevit  de 
plus  en  plus,  et  qui,  au  fur  et  k  mesure  de  I'intemationalisation 
du  commerce,  devient  de  plus  en  plus  difficile  k  reprimer. 

Aussi  partageons-nous  compl^tement  I'avis  de  I'emiaent  Secre- 
taire general  de  I'Association  Internationale  pour  la  Protection 
de  la  Propriete  Industrielle,  le  professeur  Osterrieth,  qiii  declare 
dans  son  rapport  "sur  la  protection  internationale  des  marques 
de  Fabrique"  presente  au  Congr^s  de  Londres  des  3-8  juin  1912: 
"Quiconque  introduit  dans  im  pays  une  marque  doit  6tre  protege 
centre  toute  concmrence  deioyale  commise  au  moyen  de  la  con- 
trefagon  de  cette  marque.  L'enregistrement  ne  sert  qu'^  faciliter 
et  k  renforcer  cette  protection;  refuser  la  protection  k  ime  marque 
en  raison  du  fait  qu'elle  n'a  pas  ete  emregistree  au  pays  d'origine, 
a  pour  effet  de  toierer  et  m^me  de  favoriser  la  concurrence  de- 
ioyale. Nous  pensons  done  que,  lorsqu'on  reconnattra,  comme 
veritable  point  de  depart  de  la  protection  des  marques,  Ja  neces- 
site  de  reprimer  la  concurrence  deioyale,  on  arrivera  k  admettre 
qu'il  n'est  ni  necessaire  ni  utile  de  subordonner  la  protection  de 
la  marque  k  I'accomplissement  dans  un  autre  pays  d'une  formalite, 
qui  n'a  aucun  inter^t,  pour  statuer  sur  des  faits  de  concurrence 
deioyale." 

II  faut  done  prendre  pour  criterixmi  de  la  protection  Interna- 
tionale efficace  de  la  propriete  des  marques  de  fabrique  tout  ce 
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qui  est  susceptible  de  r^primer  en  mfime  temps  la  concurrence 
d^loyale. 

II  suffira  par  cons^queut  k  la  loi  imiforme  qui  r^gira  6ventuelle- 
ment  les  marques  de  fabrique,  de  porter  essentiellement  sur  les 
points  suivants: 

1°  Definition  intemationale  imique  de  la  Marque. 

2°  Ind^pendance  des  marques  Internationales. 

3°  Modality  uniforme  du  d6p6t  (d6p6t  d6claratif,  de  pr6f6rence 
k  d6p6t  attributif). 

4°  Droit  de  priority  pour  le  d6p6t  successif  des  marques  dans 
chaque  pays  6tendu  k  un  an,  comme  pour  les  brevets  d'invention, 
au  lieu  des  4  mois  actuels. 

5°  Enregistrement  international  unique  suffisant. 

6°  Protection  de  la  marque  telle  qu'elle  est  d6pos6e  au  pays 
d'origine. 

II  serait  excessif  de  d^velopper  ici  les  raisons  qui  militent  en 
faveur  de  I'adoption  dans  le  texte  de  la  Convention  d'Union  des 
6  paragraphes  sus-6nonc4s.  Les  industriels  et  commergants 
savent  par  experience  la  grande  difficult^  qu'ils  ^prouvent  ac- 
tuellement  k  faire  prot^ger  k  I'^tranger  leurs  marques  person- 
nelles  tant  k  cause  des  differences  du  domaine  de  la  marque  dans 
chaque  pays,  du  syst^me  de  dep6t  (attributif  ou  declaratif)  que 
des  deiais  d'enregistrement,  pour  conserver  un  droit  certain  de 
priorite. 

La  conference  de  Washington,  malgre  les  efforts  faits  par  les 
differents  Congr^s  de  la  propriete  industrielle  pour  obtenir  sa- 
tisfaction sur  ces  differents  points  n'a,  k  vrai  dire,  reahse  de 
progrSs  que  sur  la  question  de  la  definition  de  la  marque.  (Ar- 
ticle 6  de  la  Convention.) 

L'article  6  nouveau,  en  remaniant  I'ancien  texte,  et  notamment 
en  supprimant  le  chiffre  4  de  I'ancien  Protocole  de  cl6tiu-e  a  reahse 
tout  au  moins  imphcitement  et,  pourrait-on  dire  negativement, 
la  definition  intemationale  de  la  marque.  Or  c'est  \k  un  resultat 
considerable,  qui  constitue  im  pas  decisif  franchi  dans  la  vole  de 
I'unification  intemationale  de  la  legislation.  C'est  im  progrds 
dont  les  consequences  se  feront  vraisemblablement  prochainement 
sentir;  car,  s'il  est  vrai  que  la  definition  imphcitement  donnee 
par   I'ahnea   2,    ne    vise    que    la    protection   intemationale,  il 
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est  cependant  logique  d'espdrer  que  les  divers  pays,  grdce  a 
mouvement  6volutif  constant  de  la  legislation,  adapteront  leurs 
dispositions  internes  aux  resolutions  de  la  Conference. 

La  Conference,  qui  ne  pouvait  adopter  que  les  dispositions 
presentees  k  I'unanimite,  s'est  montree,  dans  sa  majorite,  favorable 
k  d'autres  questions  importantes,  qui  sont  done  m<kes  pour  une 
prochaine  reunion. 

Or,  si  k  la  prochaine  Conference  on  parvient,  comme  c'est 
probable,  k  I'adoption  d'un  texte  encore  plus  precis,  donnant  une 
definition  vraiment  complete  de  la  marque  (c'est  k  dire  protection 
de  tous  signes  ne  constituant  pas  la  designation  necessaire  d'wa. 
produit  et  presentant  un  caradh-e  distinctif  quelconque),  on  aura 
franchi  une  etape  essentielle  et  decisive  de  la  route  vers  I'unification 
complete  de  la  legislation. 

Toutes  les  autres  questions  viendront  necessairement  ensuite 
et  en  tous  cas  perdront  immediatement  de  leur  importance,  sauf 
cependant  la  question  de  I'effet  du  dep6t,  qui  est  I'lme  des  plus 
deiicates  k  resoudre.  Sur  ce  point  encore  il  faut  esperer  que  la 
logique,  aidee  des  le9ons  de  I'experience,  determinera  les  pays  k 
dep6t  attributif  k  abandonner  un  systdme  injuste  et  particuliere- 
ment  defavorable  k  la  loyaute  commerciale.  Quant  k  la  question 
du  deiai  de  priorite  il  est  vraiment  inconcevable  que  la  recente 
Conference  de  Washington  ne  I'ait  pas  resolue  dans  le  sens  propo- 
se par  1' Association  Internationale;  ce  sera  certainement  fait  la 
prochaine  fois. 

En  resume,  si  la  realisation,  tout  k  fait  souhaitable,  d'une  loi 
instaurant  un  systeme  de  brevet  international  est  encore  mal- 
heureusement  assez  lointaine,  il  en  est  tout  autrement  en  ce  qui 
concerne  I'uniformisation  de  la  legislation  sur  les  marques  de 
fabrique;  un  pas  decisif  a  ete  franchi  par  la  derni&re  Conference 
Internationale,  il  appartient  aux  divers  Congr^s  interesses  de 
f aire  la  propagande  necessaire  pour  obliger  la  prochaine  Conference 
k  realiser  complStement  une  reforme  que  I'internationalisation, 
de  plus  en  plus  complete  du  c>.mmerce,  reclame  imperieusement 


LES    BREVETS    INTERNATIONAUX    SONT-ILS 
DESIRABLES    OU    NON? 

Par  Fernand  Jacq 
Dodeur  en  Droit,  Avocat  d.  la  Cour  de  Paris,  Paris,  France 

Quand  on  a  commence  k  s'int^resser  internationalement  k  la 
question  de  la  protection  des  brevets  d'invention,  la  premiere 
id6e  qiii  est  venue  k  I'esprit  des  ing^nieurs  et  des  jmsconsultes 
comp^tents  a  6t6  de  chercher  k  ^laborer  une  loi  unique,  Interna- 
tionale, organisant  la  protection  des  inventions  brevet^es. 

A  Vienne,  en  1873,  le  premier  Congrfis  de  la  propri6t6  indus- 
trielle  a  6mis  tin  voeu  dans  ce  sens;  le  Congr^s  de  Paris  de  1878 
a  cherch^  lui  aussi,  k  ^laborer  les  bases  d'un  avant-projet  portant 
sur  I'instauration  d'un  brevet  international.  Un  orateur  au- 
toris6  du  CongrSs,  M.  Armengaud  jeune,  fit  alors  remarquer  que 
l'id6e,  judicieuse  en  elle-mSme,  lui  apparaissait  tout  au  moins 
pr6matur4e  quant  k  sa  realisation;  il  proposait,  en  consequence, 
de  chercher  plut6t  k  6tablir  une  protection  Internationale  efficace, 
des  inventions  brevet^es  par  la  conclusion  de  traitfe  sp^ciaux  ou 
mieux  d'lm  traits  g6n6ral  entre  les  Etats  int6ress&,  tout  en  r6ser- 
vant  k  chaque  pays  la  faculty  d'organiser  cette  protection  con- 
form^ment  II  ses  vues  4conomiques  et  juridiques  personnelles. 
La  motion  de  M.  Armengaud  obtint  les  suffrages  du  Congr^s 
qui  d6cida  la  conclusion  prochaine  d'une  union  Internationale, 
r4alis6e  en  effet  post6rieurement  en  1883,  sous  le  vocable  de 
Convention  intemationale  de  Paris. 

Depuis,  les  propositions  de  creation  d'un  systeme  de  brevet 
international,  reprises  officieusement  aux  divers  Congr^  succes- 
sifs  pour  la  protection  de  la  propri6t6  industrielle  se  heurtSrent 
au  sceptic:  sme  de  la  majority  des  congressistes,  qui  voyaient  dans 
la  diversity  des  lois  nationales  I'antagonisme  des  int^r^ts  6cono- 
miques  et  I'^volution  in6gale  du  d^veloppement  industriel  et 
commercial  dans  les  divers  pays,  un  obstacle  de  plus  en  plus 
insurmontable  k  I'^tablissement  dune  loi  Internationale  imique 
organisant  le  regime  des  brevets  d'invention. 
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Le  huitidme  Congrfe  international  de  chimie  appliqu^e,  tenu  k 
Londres  en  juin  1909,  repris,  sur  la  proposition  de  plusieurs  de 
ses  membres,  I'id^e  du  brevet  international  et  d^cida  de  nonuner 
une  commission  chargee  d'6tudier  la  question  d'une  mani^re 
approfondie  et  de  presenter  im  avant-projet,  qui  plit  etre  discut6 
au  prochain  Congr^s  de  chimie  appliqu^e,  pr^vu  pour  juin  1912  k 
Washington.  La  m^me  ann^e,  le  13°  Congr^s  de  propri6t6  in- 
dustrielle  r^uni  en  Octobre  k  Nancy,  reprit  k  son  tour,  sur  I'initia- 
tive  du  professeur  Osterrieth  de  Berlin,  I'idee  du  brevet  internatio- 
nal.^ M.  Osterrieth  signalait,  en  effet,  la  n6cessit6  d'uniformiser 
progressivement,  et  sur  les  points  essentiels  tout  au  moins,  le 
regime  de  la  protection  industrielle  notamment  en  ce  qui  concerne 
les  brevets  d'invention.  Le  Congrfe,  disait-il,  a  demand^  la 
suppression  Internationale  de  I'obligation  d'exploiter,  mais  il 
faudrait  ^galement  uniformiser  le  mode  de  delivrance  des  brevets. 
Or,  c'est  une  tache  ardue  et  delicate;  les  principaux  pays,  en  effet, 
pratiquent  k  cet  6gard  les  modes  les  plus  diff^rents.  La  France 
n'a  pas  d'examen  pr^alable;  I'Allemagne,  au  contraire,  a  cr4e  un 
office  d'examen  trSs  severe,  le  "Patentamt";  FAngleterre  a  adopts 
le  systeme  de  I'avis  pr^alable;  quel  systSme  choisir  pour  I'imposer 
internationalement?  La  question  est  d'autant  plus  troublante 
qu'un  mouvement  semble  se  dessiner  en  France  (proposition  Astier) 
en  faveur  de  I'instauration  d'un  regime  d'examen  pr^alable. 
Cependant,  le  mouvement  en  faveur  de  la  creation  d'un  Office 
d'examen  pr^alable  est  plus  apparent  que  r^el;  il  n'a  de  partisans 
d^terminfe  que  dans  certains  milieux,  oil  il  est  de  principe  de 
trouver  toujours  plus  parfaite  I'organisation  des  autres:  I'immense 
majority  des  gens  comp^tents  y  est  formellement  oppos^e;  et, 
en  Allemagne,  les  personnalit^s  les  plus  comp6tentes  manifestent 
une  hostility  grandissante  contre  I'organisation  du  "Patentamt," 
d'autre  part,  abandonnant  son  lib^ralisme  traditionnel,  FAngle- 
terre vient  d'adopter  le  regime  de  I'avis  pr^alable!  En  Am^rique, 
enfin,  il  est  ind6niable  qu'une  reaction  progressive  se  dessine  contre 
le  systfeme  de  I'examen  pr^alable. 

Le  professeur  Osterrieth  proposait  en  consequence  de  laisser 
subsister  les  Cours  d'examen  existantes  (Patentamt,  Patent- 
Offices)  comme  institutions  scientifiques  techniques  (examinant 

'V.  Annuaire  de  I'Ass.  int.,  1909,  p.  159  et  suiv. 
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facultativement  et  post6rieurement  k  leur  d^livrance  le  merite 
des  inventions)  et  de  les  consid^rer  comme  des  institutions  depen- 
dant d'une  Cour  supreme  internationale  d'examen  k  cr^er 
6ventuellement. 

II  concluait  en  demandant  la  nomination  d'une  commission 
d'^tudes  charg^e  d'examiner  et  de  comparer  les  diverses  lois  des 
divers  pays,  dans  leur  Evolution  historique  et  au  triple  point  de 
vue  ^conomique,  social  et  jurdique,  afin  de  pouvoir  r^diger,  tout 
au  moins  sur  les  questions  essentielles,  un  projet  susceptible 
de  recueillir  Tagr^ment  unanime.  La  proposition  Osterrieth  fut 
adoptee  k  I'lmanimite  et  inscrite  k  I'ordre  du  jour  du  Congr^s  de 
Bruxelles  de  juin  1910.  La  question  fit  I'objet  de  deux  int^res- 
sants  rapports,  I'un  de  M.  de  Snyers,  I'autre  de  M.  de  Laire, 
tous  deux  ing^nieurs,  favorables  au  brevet  international;'  et  le 
Congr^s  chargea  en  consequence  une  commission  d'6tudes 
d'entreprendre  I'examen  appronfondi  d'un  projet  de  brevet  inter- 
national sur  un  programme  tr&s  d6taill6.'' 

Dans  le  m^me  esprit,  et  en  vue  de  centraliser  internationalement 
les  services  de  la  propri6t6  industrielle,  le  professeur  Osterrieth, 
rappelant  le  voeu  exprim6  par  le  Congrfe  de  chimie  appliqu6e 
r^uni  k  Rome  en  1906,  faisait  adopter  par  le  Congr^s  de  Bruxelles 
le  voeu  suivant: 

Que  la  conference  de  Washington  rappelle  au  Etats  signataires 
leur  obligation  contractuelle  de  mettre  leur  legislation  en  accord 
avec  la  convention,  notamment  I'obligation  pour  chacun  d'eux, 
de  cr^er  un  service  special  de  la  propriety  industrielle  dans  les 
conditions  pr^vues  par  TArticle  12  de  la  Convention  d'Union;  que 
en  outre,  la  Conference  de  Washington  emet  le  voeu  que  les 
descriptions  et  dessins  des  brevets  dans  tous  les  Etats  de  I'Union 
soient  publics  sous  forme  de  fascicules  separ^s  et  mis  en  vente  a 
un  prix  modique. 

D'autre  part,  M.  Schwaerbsch,  ingeniem'-conseil,  directeur 
du  Bureau  d'informations  pour  la  protection  de  la  propriety  indus- 
trielle k  la  "Royal  Wurtembergische  Zentralstelle  fur  Gewerbe 

'V.  Annuaire  d'Ass.  int.,  1910  p.  236  et  242. 

"Au  mois  de  Septembre  suivant,  le  Congres  international  des  Associations 
d'lnventeurs  et  des  Associations  d' Artistes  industriels  d^cidait  6galement 
r^tude,  par  une  Commission  comp^tente  de  la  question  du  brevet  international. 
V.  Annuaire  Ass.  Inter,  p.  248. 
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und  Handel"  k  Stuttgart,  signalant  la  n6cessit6  de  cr^er  un  office 
international  susceptible  de  renseigner  ^conomiquement  les  int6- 
ressfe  sur  les  diverses  questions  se  rapportant  aux  brevets  d'in- 
ventions,  indiquait  que  le  premier  essai  de  creation  d'une  institu- 
tion officielle  de  ce  genre  avait  6t6  fait  en  octobre  1908  par  la 
"Royal  Wurtembergische  Zentralstelle  ftir  Gewerbe  and  Handel," 
laquelle  fonda  un  Bureau  public  d'informations  pour  la  protection 
de  la  propri6t6  industrielle,  ce  Bureau  etant  organise  et  dirig^ 
au  d^but  par  un  agent  de  brevets.  La  creation  de  ce  Bureau 
avait,  en  effet,  paru  indispensable  £l  la  suite  des  plaintes  nom- 
breuses  de  personnes  peu  fortun^es,  qui  tombaient  fr^quemment 
entre  les  mains  d'individus  malhonn^tes,  lesquels  abusaient  d'elles, 
soit  en  obtenant  leurs  brevets,  soit  en  n^gociant  k  leur  insuleurs 
droits  privil^gi^s.  Au  d^but,  on  avait  pens6  k  donner  des  conseils 
enti^rement  gratuits,  sans  se  soucier  de  la  situation  personnelle 
des  nt^ress^s,  puis  on  r^clama  des  subsides  mod^rfe  aux  indus- 
triels  ais^s.  Ce  fut  un  succfes:  I'institution  en  une  ann^e  k  peine 
r^pondit,  en  effet,  oralement  k  80  demandes  et  par  ^crit  k  672; 
c'^tait  la  preuve  du  besoin  longtemps  ressenti  auquel  elle  venait 
de  donner  satisfaction. 

Puis  rOffice  fut  oblig6  d'6tendre  son  champ  d'action  en  s'ad- 
joignant  un  jurisconsulte,  de  fagon  k  pouvoir  assister  les  personnes 
inexp^riment^es  et  k  leur  procurer  la  protection  de  la  loi,  soit  en 
r^clamant  la  restitution  de  I'argent  indiiment  pergu,  soit  en  r^pri- 
mant  le  tort  qui  leur  avait  6t6  fait,  soit  enfin,  au  commencement 
de  Tannic  1910,  le  Bureau  d'informations  avec  le  concours  d'un 
grand  nombre  d'agents  de  brevets  organisa  une  exposition  univer- 
selle  d'inventions  pour  faciliter  aux  brevet^s  la  vente  de  leurs 
brevets  ou  la  concession  de  licences  d'exploitation. 

Dans  r^tat  actuel  des  choses,  tant  en  Allemagne  qu'ailleurs, 
il  serait  desirable  de  g6n6raliser  I'arrangement  r6alis6  par  la 
"  Royal  Zentralstelle  de  Wurtemberg",  conform^ment  aux  cir- 
constances  et  exigences  sp6ciales  de  chaque  pays,  en  instituant 
un  office  quelconque,  soit  dependant,  soit  ind^pendant  d'un  service 
gouvernemental,  dans  le  but  de  fournir  des  informations  et  des 
conseils  en  mati^re  de  propri6t6  industrielle  et  dont  la  direction 
serait  confine  k  des  personnes  exp^riment^es. 
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Ind6pendaminent  de  son  but  philanthrotopique,  cette  orga- 
nisation g6n6ralis6e  constituerait  un  veritable  Office  de  brevets 
susceptible  de  rendre  de  grands  services  et  d'aider,  par  I'^troite 
solidarity  des  bureaux  entre  eux,  k  la  centralisation  internationale 
des  services  de  la  propri6t6  industrielle  et,  par  consequent,  k  la 
preparation  k  I'unification  de  la  legislation. 

La  commission  instauree  par  le  Congr^s  de  Bruxelles  s'est  mise 
immediatement  k  I'ceuvre,  elle  s'est  divis^e  en  un  certain  nombre 
de  sous-commissions,  dans  chacun  des  principaux  pays  relives 
entre  elles  par  un  comite  central  destine  k  centraliser  les  dociunents 
et  k  preparer  eventuellement  un  avant-projet,  mais  la  besogne 
est  ardue  et  Ton  ne  pent  prevoir  de  resultats  avant  plusieurs 
annees  de  laborieuses  etudes. 

En  dehors  de  cette  activite  en  quelque  sorte  officielle,  il  y  a  eu 
des  initiatives  particuliSres.  C'est  ainsi  que,  tout  recemment, 
un  industriel,  M.  Julien  Bernard  saisissait  le  ministere  du  Com- 
merce d'une  proposition  (d'ailleurs  dej^  presentee  k  maintes  re- 
prises) visant  I'institution  du  brevet  international.  Le  syst^me 
preconise  par  M.  Julien  Bernard  consists  k  organiser  le  dep6t 
unique  par  voie  postale  k  ce  qu'il  appelle  im  "Central  Mondial." 
L'inventeur,  desireux  d'etre  protege  internationalement,  adres- 
serait  une  demande  accompagnee  d'une  note  explicative  au  Bureau 
international  competent,  lequel  procederait  k  I'examen  de  la 
demande;  cet  examen  unique  serait  limite  k  la  nouveaute  de 
I'invention  et  effectue  par  une  commission  internationale;  une 
patente  de  propriete,  valable  dans  tons  les  pays,  serait  accordee 
k  l'inventeur  (brevet  international),  mais  ce  brevet  n'attribuerait 
pas  k  son  proprietaire  de  monopole  exclusif  d'exploitation  et  ne 
pourrait  faire  obstacle  k  la  libre  exploitation  de  son  invention  dans 
I'industrie,  il  percevrait  seulement  sur  les  objets  fabriques  une 
redevance  determinee  et  k  charge  encore  d'en  remettre  partie 
k  I'Etat  (probablement  du  pays  d'origine  du  demandem*). 

M.  Julien  Bernard  prevoit,  en  outre,  pour  la  perception  de 
cette  redevance  I'apposition  de  poiuQons  et  marques  sur  les  objets 
fabriques,  et  la  creation,  pom:  assiu-er  cette  perception,  d'lme 
association  mondiale  de  defense  des  auteurs  industriels. 

En  dehors  des  difficultes  materielles  d'organisation,  il  est  k 
peine  besoin  de  faire  remarquer  ce  qu'a  d'utopique  et  mdme  de 
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dangercTox  la  conception  de  M.  J.  Bernard.  EUe  l^se  int^r^ts 
m^mes  qu'elle  pretend  d^fendre,  puisqu'elle  d^pouille  I'inventeur 
du  droit  de  disposer  librement  de  son  invention  et  accepte  sans 
reserves  le  fonctionnement  automatique  ce  la  licence  obligatoire 
qui  constitue  une  atteinte  considerable  au  droit  de  I'inventeur  et 
en  est  en  quelque  sorte  la  negation. 

Le  projet  de  M.  J.  Bernard,  si  int^ressant  qu'il  soit  comme 
tentative  de  principe  pour  r^aliser  une  protection  Internationale 
k  la  fois  plus  facile,  plus  rapide  et  moins  coMeuse  des  inventions, 
qu'apparemment  competent  pour  r^soudre  tme  question  aussi 
complexe. 

Le  brevet  unique  international  est  asstu*6ment  le  but  que 
doivent  se  proposer  tous  ceux  qui  s'int^ressent  k  la  propriety 
industrielle,  mais  il  y  a  loin  de  la  coupe  aux  l^vres!  II  y  a  des 
difficult^s  considerables  k  vaincre.  II  faut  d'abord  s'astreindre 
k  diminuer  les  divergences  cpnsid^rables  des  legislations,  qui 
portent  sur  des  points  importants  du  regime  des  brevets;  il  y  en 
a  d'anodines,  mais  il  y  en  a  aussi  de  presque  insiu-montables. 
C'est  ainsi  qu'en  ce  qm  concerne  le  caract^re  de  brevetabilite, 
les  differences  de  conception  et  de  definition  ne  presentent  qu'un 
interet  secondaire,  et  Ton  pourrait  facilement  arriver  k  I'admission 
d'un  principe  commun;  d'ailleurs,  k  cet  egard,  les  conventions 
Internationales  peuvent  realiser  immediatement  I'unification.' 
Par  contre,  il  existe  des  divergences  profondes,  notamment  dans 
la  conception  du  mode  de  deiivrance  des  brevets. 

Le  brevet  international  se  comprendrait  assez  facilement  dans 
le  systeme  de  non  examen  prealable;  au  contraire  avec  le  systeme 
de  I'examen  prealable,  il  faudrait  constituer  pour  cet  examen  un 
organisme  central  extrSmement  complique  et  coMeux,  et  dont 
les  decisions  risqueraient  fort  de  ne  pas  ^tre  acceptees  sans  appel 
par  les  differents  interesses. 

Le  Patentamt  allemand,  malgre  sa  puissante  organisation, 
son  perfectionnement  continu,  les  enormes  credits  dont  il  dispose, 
se  montre  chaque  jour  plus  impuissant  k  remplir  la  t&che  qui  lui 
est  imposee,  et  cel^  suffit  k  souligner  les  difficultes  qu'il  y  aurait  k 

'Les  diverges  [Conventions  [internationales"'ont  en  effet  unifi6  d6J£l,  sur  des 
points  importants,  le  lois  des  divers  pays  sur  les  brevets  et  tout  r^cemment 
encore  la  Conference  de  Washington. 
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6tablir  un  organe  unique  d'examen  pour  les  inventions  du  monde 
entier. 

II  n'y  a  done  pas  lieu  pour  le  moment  de  tenter  la  realisation 
immediate  du  brevet  international,  ce  serait  aller  k  un  6chec  certain; 
mais,  loin  cependant  d'en  abandonner  le  principe,  il  faut  tout  au 
contraire  encourager  les  associations  sp^ciales,  s'occupant  de  la 
question,  dans  le  travail  d'unification  des  lois  internes  qu'elles 
poursuivent  d6jk  depuis  de  longues  anndes.  Cette  imification 
par  stapes  successives  conduira  fatalement  au  systSme  du  brevet 
international. 

II  faut  aussi  attendre  avec  int6r^t  le  r6sultat  des  travaux  de  la 
Commission  d'^tudes  de  1' Association  Internationale  pour  la 
protection  de  la  propriety  industrieUe:  ce  n'est  done  pas  avant 
plusieurs  amines  que  I'on  pourra,  semble-t-il,  parler  avec  quelque 
precision,  de  projets  de  brevet  international  et  il  faudra  alors  les 
discuter  internationalement  et  se  mettre  d'accord  sur  ces  textes; 
on  pent  dire  sans  crainte  que  la  r6forme  est  encore  d'une  realisa- 
tion louitaine. 


MISE4EN   OEUVRE   OBLIGATOIRE   DES   INVENTIONS 
ET  LICENCE  OBLIGATOIRE 

Pab  Febnand  Jacq 
Dodeur  en  Droit,  Avocat  A  la  Cour  de  Paris,  Paris,  France 

Aiix  tennes  de  I'art.  32,  §2,  de  la  loi  du  5  juillet  1844,  modifil 
par  la  loi  du  20  Mai  1856,  le  brevets  "qui  n'a  pas  mis  en  exploita- 
tion sa  d^couverte  ou  invention  en  France  dans  le  d61ai  de  2  ans, 
k  dater  du  jour  de  la  signature  du  brevet,  ou  qui  a  cess6  de  I'ex- 
ploiter  pendant  deux  anndes  cons^cutives,  k  moins  que,  dans  I'un 
ou  I'autre  cas,  il  ne  justifie  des  causes  de  son  inaction"  est  d6chu 
de  ses  droits  privatifs;  la  loi  du  1°  juillet  1906  (pour  rendre  possible 
I'application  de  la  Convention  d'Union  de  1883  (protocole  de 
cl6ture,  art.  3  bis)  auquel  la  France  avait  adh6r6,  et  qui  6tend  le 
d^lai  k  trois  ann^es)  a  d6cid6  que  les  Frangais  pourraient  revendi- 
quer  I'application  k  leur  profit  des  dispositions  de  la  Convention . . . 
dans  tous  les  cas  oil  ces  dispositions  sont  plus  favorables  k  I'in- 
venteur  que  la  loi  frangaise  et  notamment ...  en  ce  qui  conceme 
les  d61ais  d'exploitation  en  matifere  de  brevets  d'inventions. 

La  d^cMance  pour  d6faut  d'exploitation  dans  un  d^lai  maximum 
variant  de  2  ^  5  ans,  existe  dans  la  plupart  des  legislations,  elle 
a  4t6  diversement  appr^ci^e  depuis  qu'elle  fonctionne,  mais, 
malgr6  les  critiques  nombreuses  auxquelles  elle  a  donn6  lieu,  elle 
a  6te  g6n6ralement  maintenue  dans  les  divers  pays  qui  ont  adh6r6 
k  la  Convention  d'Union  de  1883.* 

'Cette  assertion  n'est  toutefois  rigonreuse  que  dans  sa  gSndralit^;  jusqu'en 
1907,  I'Angleterre  n'admettait  pas  la  d^chfiance  pour  d^faut  d'exploitation, 
elle  se  bornait  4  decider  que  le  brevets,  qui  s'abstenait  d'exploiter,  devait 
6tre  soumis  d,  la  licence  obUgatoire.  Rompant  brusquement  avec  son  _pass6 
liberal,  et  contrairement  aux  principes  admis  par  1' Association  Internationale 


quatre  ans  depuis  1  .  . 

la  pr^sente  loi,  adresser  au  contrdleur  une  demande  de  rfivocationde  ce  brevet, 
bas6e  sur  le  fait  que  I'article  ou  le  proc6d6  brevetfi  est  exclusivement  ou  princi- 
palement  fabriquS  ou  exploits  hors  du  Royaume-Uni."  Par  contre  le  Reichstag 
Allemand  par  une  loi  en  date  du  6  juin  1911,  entree  en  vigueur  le  1°  juillet 
suivant,  dispose  que  "lorsque  le  brevets  se  refusera  k  accorder  k  un  tiers  le 
droit  d'employer  I'invention  m&ne  moyennant  une  rSmun^iation  convenable 
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C'est  pour  la  premiere  fois,  semble-t-il,  au  Congr^s  International 
de  la  propri6t6  industrielle  tenu  en  1897  k  Vienne  que  s'est  pos6e 
avec  int^r^t  la  question  de  la  suppression  de  I'obligation  d'exploiter. 
Le  Congrds  se  termina  aprfes  une  longue  discussion  par  I'adoption, 
a  une  caract^ristique  majority,  d'un  voeu  demandant  sa  suppres- 
sion.i  Repris  en  1898  au  Congrfes  de  Londres,  le  voeu  6mis  par 
le  CongrSs  de  Vienne  recueillit  cette  fois  des  suffrages  unanimes^ 
mais  c'est  k  Paris,  au  CongrSs  tenu  du  23  au  28  juillet  1900  que 
a  question  de  la  suppression  de  I'obligation  d'exploiter  donna  lieu 
k  la  plus  int6ressante  discussion. 

Deux  rapports  remarquables'  I'un  de  M.  G.  Huard,  avocat 
k  la  Cour  de  Paris,  1 'autre  de  M.  Von  Schiitz,  directeur  de  la 
Fried  Krupp  Gruson  Werk,  concluaient  nettement  k  la  suppres- 
sion de  I'obligation  d'exploiter  quelle  qu'en  Mt  la  sanction,  d6- 
chdance  pure  et  simple  ou  licence  obligatoire,  et  le  rapporteur 
g^nferal  G.  Maillard,  adoptant  les  conclusions  Huard  et  Von  Schiitz 
faisait  adopter  k  I'unanimit^  le  principe  pr^c^demment  admis  a 
Vienne  et  k  Londres:  "II  est  n^cessaire  dans  I'avenir  d'abandonner 
en  principe  I'obligation  d'exploiter."  Puis  ajoutant  aux  con- 
clusions des  rapporteurs  il  indiquait,  pour  rem^dier  k  I'inconv^- 
nient  qui  lui  semblait  r^sulter  de  la  liberty  de  ne  pas  exploiter, 
(notamment  dans  la  crainte  qu'un  inventeur  stranger,  venant 
se  faire  breveter  en  France  et  ne  voulant  pas  exploiter  ne  pM 
interdire  k  I'industrie  frangaise  de  profiter  d'un  progr^s  r6alis6 
k  I'ext&ieur)  il  proposait  d'organiser  un  systeme  de  licences 
obligatoires,  dont  le  principe  6tait  ^galement  admis  par  le  Congr^s, 
mais  sans  pr^ciser  le  mode  d' application. 

et  une  garantie  suffisante,  I'on  pourra,  si  I'int6r6t  public  paralt  I'exiger,  con- 
c6der  &  ce  tiers  le  droit  d'utiliser  I'luvention  (licence  obligatoire) . .  .  le 
brevet  pourra  §tre  r6voqu6  quand  I'invention  aura  &t6  ex6cut6e  exclusive- 
ment  ou  principalement  hors  de  territoire  du  I'Empire  Allemand."  L'Alle- 
magne  reprend  done  en  quelque  sorte  k  I'Angleterre,  qui  I'abandonne,  le  sys- 
tdme  de  la  licence  obligatoire  qui  att^nue  les  consequences  de  la  d6ch6ance 
pure  et  simple  pour  non-exploitation.  La  Finlande  et  la  Suede  corrigent  la 
rigueur  de  la  d6ch6ance  pour  non-exploitation  dans  le  d61ai  imparti  par  la 
concession  de  licences  obligatoires  k  des  tiers.  Le  Mexique  n'exige  pas  1' ex- 
ploitation par  le  brevetfi,  mais  organise  le  fonctionnement  automatique,  k 

Le  Venezuela  n'  exige 
['extiSrieur  de  la  R6pub- 
e  pas. 

'V.  Annvaire  de  I' Assoc.  Int.  Ind.  1897,  p.  65-69. 

^V.  Ihid.  1898,  p.  54  et  suivantes. 

^V.  Bull,  de  V Assoc,  jrang.  pour  la  protection  de  la  propriete  industrielle  1902, 
p.  84  et  suiv.;  V.  aussi  Ibid,  la  discussion  de  ces  rapports,  p.  262  et  suiv. 
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Une  sous-commission  fut  charg^e  d'6tudier  la  redaction  d'un 
texte  plus  explicite.  L'un  des  membres  de  cette  sous-commission 
M.  Moulton,  c616bre  avocat  Anglais,  y  vint  declarer  que,  si  la 
licence  obligatoire  6tait  excellente  en  th6orie,  elle  rencontrait 
dans  1' application  des  difficult^  considerables;  que  notamment  en 
Angleterre  on  avait  essay^  d'^tablir  wa.  systfime  de  licences  obli- 
gatoires  plus  complet  que  celui  alors  en  vigueur  dans  ce  pays,  et 
qu'apr^s  une  6tude  et  des  discussions  minutieuses  on  avait  aban- 
donn6  le  projet.  Un  autre  membre  de  la  sous-commission,  le 
Professeur  Bernthesen,  d6iegu6  de  la  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda 
Fabrick  se  d6clara  ^galement  tr^s  partisan  du  principe  de  la  licence 
obligatoire,  mais  il  consid6rait  comme  trds  difficile,  de  determiner 
dans  quelles  conditions  le  prix  de  ces  licences  serait  fix6,  et  de 
trouver  un  tribunal  pr&entant  une  competence  suffisante  pour 
appr^cier  la  valeur  d'une  invention  et  contraindre  la  brevets 
k  accorder  licence  k  un  concurrent  avec  lequel  il  n'avait  pu  pr^- 
alablement  s'entendre.  Aussi  la  sous-commission  jugeat-elle  k 
propos  de  ne  voter  que  la  mise  k  I'etude  de  la  licence  obligatoire 
et  de  maintenir  dans  sa  generality  et  son  imprecision  voulues  le 
voeu  emis  par  le  CongrSs. 

Les  Congr&s  Internationaux  posterieurs  (successivement  tenus 
k  Diisseldorf,  Amsterdam,  Turin,  Stockholm,  Li^ge,  Berlin, 
Cologne,  Copenhague)  ont  toujours  maintenu  avec  la  meme 
unanimite  le  principe  de  la  suppression  de  I'obligation  d'exploiter, 
sans  arriver  par  contre  k  se  mettre  d'accord  sur  un  syst^me  de- 
finitif  de  licence  obligatoire. 

Au  Congrte  de  Nancy  de  1909,  au  lendemain  de  la  nouvelle 
loi  anglaise,  qui  retablissait  I'obligation  d'exploiter,  la  question 
prit  un  caract^re  preponderant.  Si  interessante  qu'en  f6t  la 
discussion,  il  serait  excessif  de  la  pretendre  consigner  ici,  m6me 
suceintement  analysee;^  il  sufiBra  de  rappeler  les  conclusions  du 
rapporteur  general   G.   Maillard: 

"Depuis  le  Congrte  de  Vienne  de  1897,  dedarait-il,  il  y  a  accord 
unanime  pour  supprimer  I'obligation  d'exploiter  avec  cette  con- 
statation  qu'elle  ne  pent  avoir  comme  sanction  pratique  I'obliga- 
tion d'exploiter,  mais  il  a  ete  impossible  d'etablir  vm  projet  inter- 
national pour  organiser  judicieusement  son  fonctionnement." 

>V.  Bull,  de  V Assoc.  Intern.  Industr.  1909,  p.  104  et  suiv. 
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En  France,  la  question,  tr^s  soigneusement  6tudi6e,  a  6t6  I'objet 
d'un  projet  de  loi^  pr6par6  par  M.  A.  Taillefer,  avocat  k  la  Cour 
de  Paris  et  vot6  k  I'unanimit^  par  I'Association  Frangaise  pour  la 
protection  de  la  propri6t6  industrielle,  mais  le  projet  n'a  pas  6t6 
agr66  par  le  Gouvernement  frangais.^  II  semble  cependant  que  les 
critiques  qu'a  soulev^es  I'application  de  la  nouvelle  loi  anglaise 
conseille  de  persister  plus  que  jamais  dans  la  suppression  de 
I'obligation  d'exploiter  et  il  convient  de  profiter  de  la  prochaine 
reunion  de  la  Conference  de  Washington  pour  la  revision  de  la 
Convention  d'Union'  pour  que  cette  question  soit  reprise  k  la 
Conference  et  enfin  solutionnee,  il  serait  done  indispensable  de  se 
mettre  d'accord  sur  lui  texte  unique  acceptable  par  tons  les  pays 
de  I'Union,  ce  qui  devrait  6tre  relativement  facile  puisque  la  plu- 
part  des  pays  unionistes  ont  engage  entre  eux  des  pourparlers  k 
ce  sujet. 

II  faudrait  chercher  a  obtenir  k  d^faut  de  la  suppression  pure 
et  simple  de  I'obligation  d'exploiter  le  correctif  de  la  licence  obli- 
gatoire;  et,  subsidiairement,  on  pourrait  tout  au  moins  demander, 
qu'il  soit  bien  precise  que,  celui  qui  aura  fait  des  propositions 
raisonnables  de  licence  aux  industriels  que  le  brevet  pent  interesser, 
ne  pourra  jamais  6tre  consider^  comme  n'ayant  pas  exploit6,  et 
qu'il  y  aura  la  en  tons  cas,  une  justification  des  causes  de  son 
inaction;  plus  subsidiairement  encore,  en  cas  d'opposition  intran- 
sigeante  de  I'Angleterre,  il  faudrait  demander  tout  au  moins  k 
la  Conference  de  dire  que  Sexploitation  dans  un  pays,  quand  elle 
aura  vraiment  lieu,  devra  6tre  consideree  comme  suffisante,  iion 
pas  quand  elle  sera  principale  ou  presque  principale,  mais  quand 
I'importation  dans  le  pays  ne  I'emportera  pas  sur  la  fabrication. 
Telles  etaient  les  conclusions  du  rapporteur  general,  et  comme 
terme  k  la  discussion,  le  Congr^s  de  Nancy  emit  le  voeu  suivant: 

"Le  Congrfe  emet  k  nouveau  le  voeu  que  I'obligation  d'ex- 
ploiter soit  supprimee  dans  les  rapports  internationaux;  qu'en 
tout  cas,  k  la  prochaine  conference  de  revision,  I'lmification  des 
lois  sur  cette  mati^re  soit  obtenue." 

'V.  Bull,  de  I' Assoc.  Jrang.  ind.  d6j4  cit6,  N°  I,  2°  sdrie,  p.  16,  avec  la  lettre 
accompagnant  la  communication  du  projet  au  ministre,  le  2  mars  1907. 

>V.  annexe  au  proofs-verbal  de  la  stance  du  18  f6v.  1909.  Projet  de  loi 
N°  2320,  renvoy6  k  la  Comm.  du  Commerce  et  de  I'industrie. 

'Cette  Conference  a  eu  lieu  en  Mai  1911.  Elle  a  maintenu  le  systSme  de  la 
d^ch^ance  pour  d6faut  d'exploitation. 
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"II  serait  k  souhaiter  dans  ce  cas,  que  I'exploitatioii  dans  un 
des  pays  de  TUnion  vaille  exploitation  dans  tons  les  autres; 
subsidiairement,  que  le  d^faut  d'exploitation  ne  puisse  avoir 
pour  sanction  que  la  concession  de  licence  obligatoire,  et  non  la 
ddcMance;  qu'en  tout  cas,  la  d6ch6ance  ne  puisse  ^tre  prononc^e 
lorsque  le  brevets  6tablira  avoir  envoys  aux  industriels  pouvant 
s'int^resser  aux  brevets  des  ofifres  de  licence  k  des  conditions 
raisonnables  que  ceux-ci  n'ont  pas  agr66s." 

"Qu'enfin,  I'exploitation  soit  consid^r^e  comme  suffisante 
quand  le  brevets  fabriquera  dans  chaque  pays  au  moins  autant 
d'objets  brevetfe  qu'il  en  importera  dans  le  pays." 

Ce  voeu  fut  renouveM  au  Congr^s  de  Bruxelles  de  1910,  qui 
chargea  I'Association  Internationale  de  I'incorporer  dans  le  projet 
de  r^forme  pr6sent6  k  la  Conference  de  Washington  de  mai  1911. 

Le  Bureau  International  de  Berne  et  le  Gouvernement  des 
Etats-Unis,  sans  accepter  int^gralement  le  texte  du  voeu  6inis 
avec  tant  de  perseverance  que  les  Congr^s  Internationaux  propo- 
skent  cependant  dans  leur  avant-projet  (art.  7  &  9)'  de  sub- 
stituer  k  la  vieille  r^gle  de  I'obligation  d'exploiter  principalement 
dans  le  pays  d'origine  k  peine  de  decheance''  le  principe  de  I'ex- 
ploitation commerciale  avec  autorisation  de  fabriquer  dans  I'un 
ou  I'autre  des  pays  unionistes  ce  qui  constituait  tout  au  moins 
un  progrte  liberal  et  preparait  pour  I'avenir  la  suppression  sous 
condition  de  I'obligation  d'exploiter. 

La  resistance  intransigeante  de  certains  deiegues,  et  notamment 
des  deiegues  anglais,  emp^cha  la  prise  en  consideration  du  voeu 
unanime  cependant  des  Congr^s  Internationaux,  et  ne  rendit 
meme  pas  possible  le  vote  des  propositions  du  Bureau  de  Berne 
(art.  7  &  8).  L'art.  5  nouveau  de  la  Convention  de  Washington 
mamtient  la  decheance  pour  non-exploitation  dans  le  deiai  de 
trois  ans.' 

II  est  profondement  regrettable  qu'en  depit  de  I'opinion  unanime 
des  jurisconsultes,  ingenieurs  et  industriels  de  tons  les  pays,  et 

'V.  Bull,  de  V Assoc.fr.  ind.  d^jk  cit6,  N°  5,  2°  S&ie,  1909-1910,  p.  129. 

■R^gle  absurde  d'aUleurs,  puisque,  dans  le  cas  d'un  brevet  pns  dans  divers 
pays  de  I'Union,  die  est  inapplicable;  on  ne  peut  en  effet  exploiter  princi- 
palement dans  plus  d'un  pays  £  la  fois.  TTT    I.- 

'11  convient  de  remarquer  que  le  texte  de  la  Convention  de  Washington 
n'a  encore  6t6  ratifiS  par  aucun  des  pays  repr6sent6s. 
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malgr6  les  legons  d'une  longue  experience,  on  puisse  maintenir  une 
disposition  aussi  inutile  sinon  dangereuse  que  celle  de  robligation 
d'exploiter,  m^me  corrig^e  par  I'autorisation  d'introduire  de 
l'6tranger    unioniste. 

On  avait  cru  trouver  dans  la  n6eessit6  de  prot^ger  le  travail 
national  la  raison  d'obliger  le  brevets  k  exploiter  I'invention, 
dont  I'Etat  lui  garantissait  la  protection.  Malgr6  la  predominance 
encore  persistante  du  regime  protectionniste,  le  pr^texte,  jadis 
donn6  pour  16gitimer  I'obligation  d'exploiter  les  brevets,  n'est 
aujourd'htii  pris  au  s^rieux  par  personne,  et  les  arguments  qui 
militent  en  faveur  de  la  suppression  de  I'obligation  d'exploiter 
(en  dehors  m^me  de  I'impression  que  pent  causer  I'unaniniite 
persistante  des  Congrfes  comp^tents)  sont  trop  connus  pour  qu'il 
soit  n^cessaire  d'y  insister. 

II  apparalt  done  bien  incontestablement  aujoiu"d'hui  que 
I'obligation  d'exploiter  doive  disparaltre  prochainement  des  lois 
sur  les  brevets  d'inventions;  toute  la  question  est  de  savoir  si 
elle  doit  disparaltre  sans  condition  ou  avec  I'organisation  de 
licences  obligatoires.  A  cet  ^gard,  les  opinions  sont  trop  con- 
tradictoires  pour  que  Ton  puisse  6tre  aussi  absolu  qu'au  sujet 
de  la  suppression  du  principe  m^me  de  I'obligation  d'exploiter. 

Quoiqu'il  en  soit  I'Association  Frangaise  pour  la  Protection  de 
la  Propriety  Industrielle,  dans  son  Assembl^e  Gen^rale  du  17 
mai  dernier,  a  approuv^  k  I'unanimite  un  rapport  de  M.  Henri 
AUart,  destine  k  ^tre  presents  au  Congr^s  tenu  k  Londres  du  3 
au  8  juin  sur  I'initiative  de  I'Association  Internationale  Indus- 
trielle, lequel  rapport  conclut  au  maintien  integral  des  voeux  et 
du  projet  vote  au  Congr^s  de  Bruxelles  de  1910,  et  demande  k  la 
prochaine  Conference  Internationale,  qui  reprendra  les  travaux 
de  la  Conference  de  Washington,  de  supprimer  definitivement 
I'obligation  d'exploiter  et  de  la  remplacer  par  I'institution  d'un 
systeme  de  Ucences  obligatoires. 

Le  Congr^s  de  Londres,  k  son  tour,  confirmant  les  resolutions 
du  Congr^s  de  Bruxelles  et  le  vote  de  I'Association  frangaise, 
vient  d'emettre  k  I'unanimite  le  voeu  presente  par  M.  H.  Allart. 

Devant  la  persistance  des  interesses,  particulidrement  compe- 
tents  k  redamer  une  telle  reforme,  il  y  a  lieu  de  croire,  que  la 
prochaine  Conference  Internationale  sera  obligee  de  se  prononcer 
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express^ment  sur  une  question  mike  pour  une  solution,  et  qu'^ 
d6faut  de  pouvoir  voter  un  texte  formel,  elle  ^mettra  un  voeu 
caract^ristique  et  pr6paratoire  d'une  solution  prochaine. 

Done  les  voeiuc  persistants  des  Congr^s  comme  les  considera- 
tions 6conomiques  semblent  imposer  I'institution  de  licences 
obligatoires,  mais,  si  I'on  examine  de  prSs  dans  quel  cas  il  y  aura 
lieu  d'imposer  la  concession  de  licences,  quelle  juridiction  les 
distribuera,  dans  quelles  conditions  et  k  qui  seront-eUes  octroy^es, 
on  se  heurte  h  des  difficult^s  pratiques  6normes.  Aussi  a-t-on 
envisage  im  autre  systSme:  I'expropriation;  mais  il  n'existe  k  cet 
6gard  aucun  projet  precis,  et,  si  ce  mode  de  solutionner  la  question 
de  I'exploitation,  dans  Tinter^t  g^n^ral,  de  certains  brevets  parti- 
culi^rement  utiles,  est  k  priori  s^duisant,  il  comporte,  en  consacrant 
le  principe  d'une  intervention,  selon  les  cas  du  pouvoir  ex6cutif, 
administratif  ou  judiciaire,  im  element  de  danger  pour  la  liberty 
commerciale  et  industrielle.  C'est  en  tons  cas  ime  question  k 
examiner  de  tr^s  pr6s  et  sur  le  mdrite  de  laquelle  on  ne  pourra  se 
prononcer  que  lorsqu'on  se  trouvera  en  face  de  textes  precis. 

La  question  de  la  suppression  de  I'obligation  d'exploiter  ima- 
nimement  dfeir^e  apparatt  done  eomme  autant  justifi6e  dans  son 
principe  que  diffieilement  realisable  dans  la  pratique;  il  faudrait 
d'abord  pr^voir  un  mode  de  licences  obligatoires  ou  d'expropria- 
tion  pour  cause  d'utilite  publique  ou  priv^e,  ou  tout  autre  systfeme 
susceptible  d'etre  aceueilli  imanimement:  c'est  sans  doute  sous 
I'influence  de  ces  considerations  d'inter^t  pratique  que  la  Confer- 
ence de  Washington  a  maintenu,  an  quelque  sorte,  malgre  elle, 
I'obligation  d'exploiter  les  brevets  d'invention  k  peine  de  decheanee. 


BREVET    INTERNATIONAL   PERMETTANT   DE   SIM- 

PLIFIER    LES    CONTESTATIONS    ENTRE 

ETRANGERS 

Par  Ed.  de  Laisb 

President  de  la  Section  Frangaise  XP 

Industrielle,  Paris,  France 

En  1909,  au  VII°  Congr^s  de  Chimie  Appliqu^e,  k  Londres, 
j'ai  6mis  quelques  id6es  sur  la  n^cessit^  d'un  brevet  international 
destin6  k  remplacer  les  brevets  nationaux  dans  les  contestations 
entre  strangers. 

En  1910,  a  Bruxelles,  I'Association  Internationale  pour  la 
protection  de  la  Propri6t6  Industrielle  avait  inscrit  k  son  pro- 
granune  "L'Unification  des  Lois  sur  les  brevets  d'invention  dans 
chaque  pays".  Mais  cette  question  ne  fut  pas  trait^e:  lorsque 
son  tour  vint,  le  Congrfes  touchait  ^  sa  fin  et  I'assembMe  ne  parais- 
sait  pas  pr^parde  k  la  discuter.  Mr.  le  Pr.  Osterrieth  exposa  done 
simplement  ce  qu'il  croyait  utile  de  faire  pour  rdunir  les  indications 
et  renseignements  qui,  selon  lui,  devaient  servir  de  point  de 
depart  k  une  discussion  dans  un  prochain  Congrds. 

Quelques  jours  plus  tard,  Mr.  Couhin,  Avocat  frangais  tr^s 
distingud,  mort  malheureusement  depuis,  fit  adopter  au  3°  Con- 
grSs  International  des  Associations  d'inventeurs  (Bruxelles, 
Septembre  1910)  un  voeu  tendant,  lui  aussi,  k  la  creation  de 
brevets  internationaux. 

Cette  idde  de  la  simplifications  et  de  I'unification  des  lois  siu- 
les  brevets  est  du  reste  d6jk  ancienne.  MM.  Pouillet,  Maillard, 
Amengaud,  et  d'autres,  en  ont  parl6  en  France,  k  plusieurs 
reprises  ;mais  ils  I'ont  fait  d'lme  fagon  g6n6rale,  sans  entrer  dans 
les  details  et  en  paraissant  craindre  que  le  moment  ne  Mt  pas 
encore  venu  de  la  proposer  k  xme  discussion  Internationale. 

Je  crois  que  Mr.  le  Pr.  Osterrieth  dtait  aussi  un  peu  de  cette 
opinion  jusqu'^  ces  derniers  temps. 

Le  programme  qu'il  a  soumis,  il  y  a  2  ans,  au  Congr^s  de  la 
Propridtd  Industrielle  £l  Bruxelles  me  fait  cependant  espdrer  qu'il 
voudra  bien,  un  jour,  consacrer  k  ce  sujet  un  p6u  de  son  activity, 
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de  son  experience,  et  de  son  autorit6.  Je  dois  dire,  toutefois, 
que  son  programme  me  semble  un  peu  vaste  et  que  je  crains  que 
beaucoup  d'ann^es  ne  se  passent  encore  avant  que  soit  accompli 
le  travail  considerable  qu'il  n^cessitera. 

Or,  ce  que  je  viens  faire  ici,  Messieurs,  c'est  precis^ment,  vous 
demander  si  I'^tude  de  cette  question  ne  pourrait  pas  aller  un  peu 
plus  vite,  et  vous  montrer  qu'elle  n'est  pas  aussi  compliqu^e 
qu'on  le  croit  g^neralement. 

D'abord,  est-il  n^cessaire  d'envisager,  dfe  maintenant,  la 
r^forme  g^n&ale  des  lois  de  chaque  pays  sur  les  brevets,  et  I'adop- 
tion  par  les  principaux  Etats,  d'une  seule  et  m^me  legislation? 

C'est  1^  un  ideal  tr^s  tentant,  et  je  serais  le  premier  £l  le  defendre 
si  je  croyais  sa  realisation  possible  dans  un  deiai  suffisamment 
rapproche. 

Malheureusement,  les  legislations  des  principaux  pays  sont 
souvent,  en  mati^re  de  propriete  industrielle,  si  diiferentes,  on 
pent  m6me  dire  si  contradictoires,  qu'il  est  £l  craindre  qu'on  ne 
puisse,  avant  longtemps,  obtenir  leur  unification.  C'est  cette 
crainte  d'entreprendre  ime  chose  trop  longue  et  trop  difficile  qui 
m'a  fait  penser  k  la  combinaison  que  j'ai  exposee  plusieurs  fois 
dej^,  depuis  3  ans,  soit  dans  des  Congrls,  soit  dans  des  articles 
de  joumaux,  et  que  j'appellerai: 

"Le  brevet  pour  contestations  entre  etrangers." 

Cette  idee  ne  m'est  du  reste  venue  que  parce  que  j'ai,  per- 
sonnellement,  beaucoup  souffert  de  I'etat  de  chose  actuel;  et  je 
m'excuse  de  me  citer  moi-m^me,  ici,  comme  exemple  de  I'utilite 
de  ce  que  je  demande. 

J'ai  participe,  il  y  a  quelques  annees  k  la  defense  de  2  series  de 
brevets  qui  ont  donn.e  naissance  k  de  nombreux  proems,  en  France, 
en  Allemagne,  Angleterre,  Belgique,  Etats-Unis.  Cetait  le 
brevet  de  I'lonone  (Violette  Artificielle)  et  ceux  du  Muse  Artifi- 
ciel.  Pour  le  Muse,  les  proems  ont  dure  un  peu  moins  de  IS  ans; 
mais  ceux  de  I'lonone  ont  dure  plus  longtemps  car  ils  ont  continue 
aux  Etats-Unis,  alors  que  les  brevets  etaient  deji  expires  en  Eu- 
rope. Dans  toutes  ces  affaires,  nous  avons  eu  gain  de  cause 
contre  les  personnes  que  nous  poursuivions  comme  contrefacteurs. 
Mais:  tantot,  nous  avons  dti  prouver  k  nouveau,  dans  un  pays, 
ce  qui  I'avait  ete  plusieurs  fois  dej^  dans  les  autres;  tantdt,  nous 
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avons  dH,  pour  tenir  compte  de  certaines  jurisprudences,  changer 
absolument  la  forme  de  notre  argumentation.  Partout  nous 
avons  d<i  recommencer  de  nouvelles  expertises  qui  n'6taient  que 
la  r6p6tition  de  celles  dijk  faites  ailleurs. 

Au  cours  de  ces  15  ann^es  de  proems  dans  5  pays  diff^rents, 
j'ai  6td  amen6  k  voir  combien  une  simplification  de  la  legislation 
intemationale  des  brevets  serait  utile  aux  inventeurs  et^k  ceux 
qui  exploitent  des  inventions. 

II  me  semble  tout  naturel  que  chaque  pays  reste  maltre  de  faire 
chez  lui  ce  qu'il  croit  convenable  et  il  n'est  pas  n6cessaire  de 
demander  k  un  Etat  de  changer  les  lois  qui  r^gissent  ses  nationaux 
dans  les  contestations  qu'ils  ont  entre  eux.  Mais  le  proems  fait 
k  retranger  est  une  chose  qui  pr&ente  des  difficult^s  pour  tout  le 
monde:  I'Americain,  ou  I'Anglais  qui  viennent  plaider  en  France, 
les  6prouvent  aussi  bien  que  I'Allemand  qui  doit  se  ddfendre  en 
Angleterre,  ou  le  Beige,  ou  le  Frangais  qui  se  prfeentent  devant 
des  juges  allemands. 

Pourquoi  alors  ne  pas  dire  "Tout  difE6rend  entre  strangers,  k 
I'occasion  d'un  brevet,  pourra  ^tre  port6  devant  im  tribvmal 
international;  il  suflBra  pour  cela  que  le  brevets,  apr^s  avoir  pris 
et  obtenu  son  brevet  dans  son  pays,  I'ait  6galement  obtenu  devant 
le  bureau  international  des  brevets." 

Le  3°  Congr^s  International  des  Inventeurs  (Bruxelles  1910) 
disait  dans  son  voeu: 

"Article  1.  Les  sujets  et  citoyens  de  chacun  des  pays  contrac- 
tants  qui  auront  r6guli6rement  d6pos6  dans  I'un  de  ces  pays  une 
demande  de  brevet  pourront  s'assurer,  dans  les  autres  pays,  la 
protection  6ventuelle  de  I'invention  moyeimant  un  2°  d^pot  au 
bureau  international  {k  Berne),  fait  par  I'entremise  du  pays  de 
demande." 

Cette  formule  est  bonne  et  on  pourrait,  en  I'appliquant,  arriver 
k  un  r&ultat  pratique  sans  toucher  aux  diverses  legislations,  qui 
toutes,  en  r^alite  n'ont  et6  faites  que  pour  les  diff^rends  entre 
nationaux. 

II  suffirait,  pour  cela,  de  r^diger  im  r6glement,  cr6er  un  office 
et  constituer  im  Tribunal;  le  tout  au  point  de  vus  uniquement 
international  des  brevets. 

S'il  etait  institue  (en  Suisse,  par  exemple)  un  Office  charg6 
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de  d^livrer  un  brevet  qui  6quivaudrait,  pour  les  diff^rents 
pays  qui  seront  d'accord  sur  ce  principe,  k  un  brevet  ordinaire 
dans  les  cas  de  contestations  entre  strangers; 

Si  les  procfis  entre  strangers  se  rattachant  k  ce  brevet  inter- 
national, pouvaient  etre  soiunis  k  un  Tribimal  International 
{k  deux  degr^s)  devant  lequel  on  pourrait  plaider  en  d^posant  des 
rapports  Merits,  sign^s  par  les  avocats  nationaux  des  parties; 

Si  surtout,  les  arrets  de  ce  Tribunal  6taient  ex6cutoires,  sans 
autre  formality,  dans  tous  les  pays  ayant  admis  le  brevet  inter- 
national; 

Alors  il  ne  serait  plus  exact  de  dire  que  le  brevet  international 
est  rendu  impossible  par  la  diversity  des  Mgislations.  Chaque 
legislation  pourrait  rester  maitresse  chez  elle,  et  les  lois  nationales 
devraient,  seules,  6tre  invoqu^es  dans  les  diff^rends  entre  natio- 
naux; mais  rien  ne  s'opposerait  a  ce  que  le  brevet  iuternational, 
comme  les  decisions  du  tribunal  international,  aient,  dans  les 
contestations  entre  strangers,  une  autorit^  reconnue  par  les  divers 
etats:  et  la  defense  de  la  propriety  de  I'invention  dans  le  domaine 
international,  cesserait  d'etre  une  chose  aussi  difficile,  lente  et 
cotiteuse. 

Lorsqu'il  est  fait  un  contrat  d'affaires  entre  2  particuliers  habi- 
tant des  pays  diff^rents,  il  est  d'usage  de  stipuler,  qu'en  cas  de 
proems,  tels  arbitres  ou  tels  juges,  seront  comp^tents.  II  suffirait 
de  proc^der  de  m^me  pour  cr^er  le  brevet  international.  Les 
d616gufe  autoris6s  de  plusieurs  nations  pourraient  decider  qu'en 
cas  de  diff^rends  entre  etrangers  appartenant  a  ces  divers  pays, 
les  affaires  devraient  ^tre  port^es  devant  un  tribunal  convenu 
d'avance  (Tribunal  International),  lorsque  le  propri6taire  de 
I'invention  mise  en  cause  par  le  procSs  prouverait  qu'il  est  muni 
d'un  titre  (brevet  international)  ^tablissant  ses  droits,  et  obligeant 
celui  qui  I'invoque  k  s'en  rapporter  k  un  r^glement  special 
(rdglement  des  brevets  intemationaux). 

Tout  cela  pourrait  done  s'orgai^er  sans  qu'il  soit  rien  chang6 
k  la  legislation  int^rieure  d'aucun  Etat  et  sans  que  personne 
puisse  y  trouver  k  redire,  puisque  la  demande  d'un  brevet  inter- 
national ne  serait  pas  obligatoire,  mais  facultative  pour  I'inventeur. 
Enfin,  il  n'y  aurait  pas  k  craindre  que  la  creation  de  cette  organi- 
sation Internationale  change  rien  au  fonctionnement  du  brevet 
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national  propre  k  chaque  pays,  dans  ce  qui  concerne  son  exploita- 
tion nationale.  Deux  nationaux  n'auraient  pas  plus  k  s'inqui6ter 
dans  leurs  diff6rends  du  brevet  international,  que  deux  habitants 
de  la  mSme  ville  ne  peuvent  aller  plaider  devant  un  tribunal  autre 
que  celui  de  leur  judiriction  naturelle. 

J'ai  indiqu6,  dans  le  rapport  qui  a  6t6  imprim6  au  Compterendu 
du  Congrfes  de  Bruxelles,  les  principaux  details  de  I'organisation 
de  ce  bureau  international  des  brevets,  je  ne  les  r6p6terai  done 
pas  ici.  Du  reste  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  details  qui  sont  en  cause 
aujourd'hui,  mais  le  principe  m^me  de  I'institution.  Le  jour  oil 
Ton  se  d^cidera  k  discuter  s^rieusement  cette  question,  I'organisa- 
tion  sera  facile  k  concevoir.  L'important  est  d'tee,  d'abord, 
d'accord  sur  le  principe. 

Je  montrerai  tout — k  I'heure,  Messieurs,  dans  un  2°  rapport, 
que  la  creation  d'un  office  International  des  brevets  rendrait 
de  grands  services  k  un  autre  point  de  vue,  celui  de  la  simplifi- 
cation et  unification  de  I'examen  pr6alable  des  brevets.  Je  vous 
demanderai,  apr^s  ce  2°  rapport,  d'^mettre  un  voeu  en  faveur  de 
I'^tude  et  de  la  discussion  plus  approfondie  de  ces  questions,  en 
les  fusionnant  avec  celles  du  present  rapport. 


EXAMEN  PREALABLE  DES  BREVETS 

Simplification  a  apporter  a  son  fonctionnbment 

Far  Ed.  de  Laire 
Industriel,  Paris,  France 

La  discussion  entre  partisans  et  adversaires  de  Texamen  pr6a- 
lable  devient  chaque  jour  plus  compliqu^e  et  ce  qui  en  ressort  de 
plus  clair,  c'est  que  personne  ne  trouve  parfait  le  regime  auquel 
il  est  soumis. 

Les  inventeurs  font  remarquer,  en  France,  que,  quand  ils  veulent 
vendre  une  invention  on  leur  demande  tout  d'abord  s'ils  ont  le 
brevet  allemand  ou  le  brevet  am^ricain  qui  6tant  soumis  k  I'examen 
pr6alable  peuvent  seuls  donner  une  garantie  du  brevet. 

Par  centre,  dans  des  pays  comme  I'Allemagne  et  les  Etats-Unis, 
jusqu'^  prfeent  partisans  absolus  de  I'examen  pr^alable,  des  per- 
sonnes  autoris^es  commencent  k  signaler  publiquement  les  in- 
conv6nients  de  la  fagon  dont  se  fait  I'examen  officiel.  On  raconte 
mSme  que  certains  employes  des  bureaux  des  brevets  sont  d6- 
courag^s  par  le  nombre  toujours  croissant  des  demandes  (il  y  a 
chaque  ann6e  plus  de  60.000  demandes  de  brevets  aux  Etats-Unis), 
la  complication  de  la  litt^rature  scientifique  et  industrielle,  la 
mauvaise  foi  et  la  ruse  de  certains  inventeurs  peu  scrupuleux. 

Avant  de  rechercher  les  causes  de  ces  opinions  oppos^es,  voyons 
d'abord  ce  que  d&irent  avoir  les  gens  de  bonne  foi  lorsqu'ils 
demandent  un  brevet  s^rieux. 

Evidemment,  ils  veulent  un  titre  officiel  pour:  1°  pouvoir 
prouver  ce  qu'^tait  exactement  leur  invention  k  une  date  precise; 

2°  Pouvoir  faire  respecter  cette  invention  en  s'adressent  aux  tri- 
bunaux  lorsque  des  atteintes  sont  port^es  contre  elle. 

A  ces  2  points  de  vue,  I'examen  pr^alable  n'est  pas  indispen- 
sable. Par  contre,  cet  examen  est  Evidemment  trfe  utile  quand 
on  veut  montrer  k  un  industriel  ou  un  capitaliste  qu'on  a  une 
invention  ayant  de  la  valeur,  ou  faire  comprendre  k  des  gens  trop 
entreprenants  que,  s'ils  commengaient  ime  contrefagon,  ils  de- 
vraient  courir  les  risques  d'un  proc6s  oiX  les  chances  seraient 
contre  eux. 
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Mais  pour  une  invention  capable  de  vie  et  d'avenir,  com- 
bien  y  en  a-t-il  qui  disparaissent  sans  avoir  jamais  fait  I'objet 
d'aucune  tentative  d'application!  Jusqu'^  present,  le  16gislateur 
consid^rant  que  tous  les  brevets  devaient  acquitter  la  mSme  taxe, 
et  etaient,  par  cela  m6me,  6gaux  devant  la  Loi,  a  envisage  de  la 
na^me  fagon  toutes  les  demandes. 

On  pent  cependant  se  demander  s'il  est  utile,  pour  I'int^rSt 
public,  de  sovunettre  k  mi  examen  officiel  obligatoire  lui  brevet 
que  son  propri^taire  a  pris  sans  conviction  et  qui  n'int^ressera 
jamais  personne.  Par  contre,  on  doit  d&irer  que  tout  brevet 
s&ieux  puisse  se  pr&enter  rapidement  devant  le  public  avec  im 
certificat  de  nouveaut6  r^elle  et  control^e. 

Tout  industriel  qui  a  exploits  des  inventions  ayant  une  certaine 
valeur  salt  bien  qu'une  d^couverte  vraie  ne  peut  4viter  d'etre 
attaqu^e  qu'a  la  condition  de  donner  I'impression  qu'elle  est 
inattaquable. 

Si  la  discussion  ne  se  fait  pas  a  fond  dds  la  prise  du  brevet  devant 
un  Ofl&ce  officiel,  elle  sera  vite  port^e  devant  des  juges  par  des 
concurrents.  De  telle  sorte  que  s'il  n'y  avait  que  des  brevets 
capables  de  faire  la  fortune  de  ceiix  qui  les  exploitent,  I'examen 
obligatoire  serait  une  chose  d'utilit^  indiscutable,  et  la  seule 
question  que  I'on  aurait  k  6tudier  serait  celle  de  savoir  comment 
on  pourrait  arriver  k  ce  que  I'examen  du  brevet  soit  le  plus  rapide, 
le  plus  juste  et  le  plus  d^finitif  possible. 

Mais  si  I'examen  est  utile  aux  inventions  serieuses,  peut-on 
dire  que  (en  dehors  de  la  question  d'^conomie  administrative) 
il  y  ait  des  inconv^nients  k  appliquer  cet  examen  indistinctement 
k  toutes  les  demandes? 

Oui;  car 

1°  Cet  examen  entraine  des  frais  considerables,  surtout  si  on 
considdre  que  ces  frais  se  renouvellent  chaque  fois  que,  pour  la 
m6me  invention,  on  demande  im  brevet  dans  un  nouveau  pays 
oiL  existe  I'examen  pr^alable  legal. 

2°  II  retarde  beaucoup  la  d^livrance  du  titre  officiel.  Or, 
souvent,  on  ne  demande  im  brevet  que  pour  prendre  date  et  mon- 
trer  rapidement  qu'une  route  est  ferm^e  £1,  recherche  de  nouveaux 
arrivants. 

3°  Avec  son  organisation  actuelle,  il  est  incapable  de  donner 
une  garantie  r^elle  a  personne.    Les  employes  chargfe  d'examiner 
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les  brevets  ont  souvent  trop  k  faire,  ou  ne  sont  pas  assez  docu- 
ments, pour  pouvoir  poursuivre  k  fond  leur  examen.  Du  reste, 
ils  n'y  sont  pas  obliges;  car  ils  ne  sont  pas,  k  proprement  parler, 
responsables  des  arrlts  qu'ils  rendent  et  en  r6alit6  ce  n'est  pas  eux, 
mais  les  tribunaux,  qui  tranchent  les  diff^rends  s6rieux  soulevfe 
par  leurs  decisions. 

Ces  diff6rentes  consid6rations  m'am^nent  k  vous  demander. 
Messieurs,  s'il  est  vraiment  utile  que  I'examen  pr^alable  soit 
obligatoire  pour  tous,  et  s'il  faut  I'appliquer  £l  ceux  qui  sont  pr6ts 
k  declarer  qu'ils  n'en  ont  pas  besoin? 

N'a-t-on  pas  su  tort  de  concevoir  I'organisation  actuelle  de 
Texainen  pr6alable  comme  une  rdgle  absolue  devant  etre  exacte- 
ment  la  m^me  pour  tous  les  brevets;  pour  ceux  qui  sont  pris 
h&tivement  par  des  inventeurs  peu  s6rieux  et  ne  seront  pas  main- 
tenus  plus  de  I  an  ou  deux,  comme  pour  ceux  qui  n'int^ressent 
persoime  et  ne  seront  jamais  attaqufe? 

Le  bureau  ofl&ciel  des  brevets  ne  devrait-il  pas  plut6t  enre- 
gistrer  toute  demande  qui  lui  est  adress^e,  mais  ne  soumettre 
I'invention  k  I'examen  que  lorsque  I'inventeur  le  specific? 

En  un  mot,  ne  veudrait-il  pas  mieux  remplacer  le  brevet  actuel 
par  2  titres: 

1°  Le  brevet  comme  il  existe  en  France;  c'est-fi,-dire  un  certifi- 
cat  de  d6p6t  avec  prise  de  date,  description  de  I'invention,  etc. 

2°  Le  certificat  d'examen,  c'est-^-dire  la  declaration  de  nouveaut6 
et,  jusqu'^  preuve  du  contraire,  de  validity  de  I'invention. 

Le  brevet  devrait-etre  bon  march6,  le  certificat  d'examen  pour- 
rait-6tre  plus  cher.  Si  la  taxe  6tait  beaucoup  moins  forte  lorsqu' 
il  n'y  a  pas  d'examen,  cela  aurait  I'avantage  d'aider  k  ce  qu'il  se 
fasse,  dds  I'origine,  une  premiere  selection  entre  les  demandes,  et 
le  nombre  des  inventions  soiunises  k  I'examen  se  trouverait,  de 
cette  fagon,  r6duit  de  beaucoup. 

Bien-entendu,  la  demande  d'examen  devrait  pouvoir  se  faire 
aussi  bien  apres  la  prise  du  brevet,  qu'au  moment  de  son  d6p6t. 
II  n'y  atirait  pas  de  raison  de  refiiser  I'examen  k  quelqu'un  qui  ne 
I'aurait  pas  sollicit6  tout  d'abord,  mais  qui,  quelques  mois  plus 
tard,  le  trouverait  n^cessaire  k  la  mise  en  valeur  de  son  invention. 

II  nous  semble  aussi  qu'il  faudrait  que  la  demande  d'examen 
puisse  ^tre  faite  par  les  adversaires  du  brevet,  aussi  bien  que  par 
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le  brevets  lui-m^me.  Dans  ce  cas,  il  parait  juste  que  la  taxe  soit 
acquitt^e  par  celui  qui  attaque;  mais  k  la  condition  qu'elle  lui 
soit,  ensuite,  rembours^e  par  le  propri^taire  du  brevet,  si  le  brevet 
6tait  d6clar6  nul,  aprds  revision  des  objections  faites. 
>,  On  pourrait  aussi  donner  aux  examinateurs  le  droit  d'infliger 
une  amende  aux  personnes  qui  auraient  soumis  h  leur  dtude  une 
chose  que  ces  personnes  auraient  manifestement  su  ne  pas  dtre 
nouvelle,  ou  Mre  inexacte. 

Un  autre  perfectionnement  auquel  on  peut  aussi  penser,  c'est 
celui  qui  consisterait  k  faire  faire  I'examen  non  pas  par  un  bureau 
national,  mais  par  un  bureau  international. 

Et  ici  ma  proposition  se  rattache  k  celle  que  j'ai  faite  pr6c6dem- 
ment  pour  le  brevet  international. 

S'il  6tait  cr66,  dans  un  pays  neutre,  im  comit6  d'examen  des 
brevets,  et  si  les  Etats  qui  le  veulent  pouvaient  envoyer  k  ce 
bureau  toutes  les  demandes  pour  lesquelles  on  reclame  im  certificat 
d'examen  pr^alable,  il  y  aurait  une  grande  6conomie  de  temps  et 
d'argent. 

Actuellement,  tout  brevet  s^rieux  est  demand6  dans  au  moins 
5  ou  6  pays.  II  est  done  soumis  k  plusieurs  examens  successifs, 
pendant  lesquels  le  m^me  travail  de  recherches  bibliographiques 
ou  autres,  est  fait  en  double  ou  triple. 

Si,  d'une  part,  vous  ne  soumettiez  k  I'examen  que  les  demandes 
qui  le  d6sirent;  si,  d'autre  part,  cet  examen  6tait  le  m^me  pour 
tous  les  brevets  de  tous  les  pays  qui  accepteraient  cette  combina- 
ison,  alors  une  des  grandes  objections  que  certains  Etats  font 
contre  I'examen  pr^alable  disparaitrait. 

Lorsqu'une  invention  a  6t6  examin6e  k  fond  dans  un  pays, 
elle  devrait  pouvoir  6tre  reconnue  comme  valide  par  d' autres  pays, 
sans  ^tre  obligee  de  subir  de  nouveaux  examens  identiques  k 
celui,  ou  ceux,  qu'elle  a  d^ja  subis. 

De  plus,  les  experts  oflSciels,  qui  auraient  fait  le  ler  examen 
devraient-^tre  charges  de  le  completer  lorsque  de  nouveaux 
faits  seraient  opposes  au  brevet,  de  telle  fagon  que  le  travail  d6ja 
fait  soit  acquis  et  puisse  ^tre  simplement  compl§t6,  perfectionn^, 
mais  non  recommence  continuellement. 

Le  contr61e  des  inventions  aurait  en  effet  de  grands  avantages 
pour  I'inventeur,  si  les  difficult^  soulev^es  contre  le  brevet  apr^s 
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sa  d61ivrance  pouvaient  ^tre  soumises  au  bureau  international 
d'examen  au  lieu  d'etre  6parpill6es,  comme  elles  le  sont  actuelle- 
ment,  devant  une  foule  de  gens  diff6rents  qui  ignorant  le  travail 
d'examen  d^ja  fait  par  d'autres  avant  eux.  L'6tude  de  ces  faits 
nouveaux  (anteriority,  nullitfe,  etc.  nouvellement  d6couvertes) 
serait  facile  pour  des  gens  connaissant  d^ja  k  fond  la  question  et 
ne  demanderait,  par  suite,  que  peu  de  temps  et  peu  de  frais. 

En  R6sum6 

II  semble  qu'il  y  aurait  int^r^t  pour  tout  le  monde  k  mettre 
k  la  disposition  de  I'inventeur  2  categories  de  demandes  de  brevet: 

1°  Le  brevet  simple. 

2°  Le  certificat  d'examen;  on  laissant  k  I'inventeur  le  choix  de 
demander  le  ler  seul,  ou  les  2  ensemble,  ou  le  brevet  d'abord  et  le 
certificat  plus  tard. 

On  ne  peut,  dans  ce  rapport,  forc^ment  court,  pr6voir  toufces 
les  questions  de  detail  qui  se  rattacheraient  k  cette  organisation. 
Mais  tout  cela  serait  facile  £1  r^gler  plus  tard  en  s'inspirant  des 
lois  tr^s  bien  faites  qui  r^gissent  les  brevets  dans  diff^rents  pays. 
Je  dirai  simplement  qu'il  me  paraitrait  bon  de  conserver  pour 
la  publication  des  brevets,  le  secret  facultatif  d'lm  an  tel  qu'il 
existe  actuellement  en  France. 

On  pourrait  aussi  voir  si  le  certificat  d'examen  ne  devrait  pas 
suivant  le  choix  de  I'inventeur  comprendre  soit  la  simple  declara- 
tion du  resultat  de  I'examen,  soit  I'enumeration  succincte  des  re- 
cherches  faites,  et  des  epreuves  et  contestations  aux  quelles 
aurait  ete  soumis  le  brevet. — Dans  ce  cas,  ce  2°  certificat  devrait 
naturellement  faire  I'objet  d'une  taxe  plus  eievee  que  celle  du 
premier. 

Quand  un  brevet  serait  publie,  tous  ceux  qui  ont  quelque  chose 
k  dire  contre  lui  pourraient  en  referer  immediatement  au  Bureau 
des  brevets,  et  le  prevenir  qu'ils  ont  une  objection  k  formuler. 
Cela  pourrait  ^tre  fait  soit  sous  forme  d'une  espece  de  demande 
en  nullite,  soit  sous  toute  autre  forme,  comme  cela  se  passe  actuel- 
lement avec  le  Patent  Amt  ou  le  Patent  Office. 

Lorsqu'un  brevet  est  important,  il  importe  pour  tout  le  monde 
d'etre  fixe  le  plus  rapidement,  le  plus  sflrement  et  le  plus  econo- 
miquement  possible,  sur  la  valeur  qu'il  a  comme  invention  nouvelle. 
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Cela  ne  peut  ^tre  fait  qu'en  provoquant  une  enqu^te  s6rieuse  sur 
tout  point  douteux  se  rattachant  k  cette  invention. 

Nul  ne  sera  mieux  plac6,  pour  proedder  k  cette  6tude,  que  des 
sp^cialistes  entendant  les  parties,  et  faisant,  au  besoin,  contrdler 
Jes  opinions  contraires.  II  y  a  done  lieu  de  d^sirer  que  ce  bureau 
d'examen  soit  international  (c'est-^dire  le  mSme  pour  les  pays 
qui  I'accepteront)  et  compost  de  membres  appartenant  k  ces 
diverses  nationalit^s. 

Bien-entendu,  les  r^sultats  de  cet  examen  s^rieux,  impartial, 
contradictoire,  devraient  pouvoir  dtre  soumis  k  un  appel  devant 
un  tribunal  sup6rieur  international  ayant  une  mission  analogue 
k  celle  du  ler,  mais  compost  d'autres  personnes. 

Messieurs,  il  est  bien  Evident  que  nos  reunions  triennales  sont 
trop  espac6es  et  trop  courtes  poiu-  que  nous  puissions  pousser 
rapidement  I'^tude  de  l'id6e  que  je  viens  de  d4fendre  devant  vous 
en  vue  de  la  creation  d'un  biureau  international  de  brevets  et 
d'examen  des  demandes. 

Je  vous  demanderai  done  si  vous  croyez  que  la  discussion  ap- 
profondie  de  ces  id^es  soit  chose  utile  de  vouloir  bien  6mettre  le 
voeu  que: 

les  associations  comp^tentes  (par  exemple  I'Association  pour  la 
Protection  Internationale  de  la  Propri6t6  Industrielle)  veuillent 
bien  inscrire  ces  questions  au  programme  de  leurs  prochaines 
6tudes,  et  en  saisir,  ensuite,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  les  gouvernements  in- 
t6ress6s. 


EXPERT  TESTIMONY 

Bt  Edward  J.  McDebmott 
Louisville,  Ky. 

In  answer  to  the  Materialists  who  said  that  we  know  nothing 
of  the  soul  —  that  we  know  only  of  matter  —  Bishop  Berkeley, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  answered  that  we  know  nothing  of  mat- 
ter except  what  God  tells  us  through  the  senses  and  the  mind; 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  due  entirely  to  our  mental  inferences 
from  experience  and  thought.  It  is  true  that  what  we  ordinarily 
call  "facts"  are  only  deductions  or  inductions  from  the  obser- 
vations or  experiences  of  om-selves  or  others.  Speaking  literally, 
therefore,  all  evidence  is  "opinion  evidence";  but  speaking  prac- 
tically, all  legal  evidence,  other  than  the  "real  evidence"  which 
things  themselves  afford,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  (1) 
evidence  of  facts  by  lajnmen  who  tell  what  they  have  observed 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  and  (2)  opinion  evidence  by 
experts  who  are  persons  skilled  in  matters  requiring  special  or 
peculiar  study  or  experience. 

Neither  ordinary  witnesses  nor  experts  are  allowed  to  give 
opinions  on  matters  of  common  knowledge  which  jurors  may  be 
presumed  to  understand,  and  an  ordinary  witness  is  generally 
confined  to  a  statement  of  facts  which  he  has  observed,  and  will 
not  be  permitted  to  testify  to  his  opinions,  inferences  or  conclu- 
sions, based  on  facts  within  his  knowledge,  or  based  on  the  tes- 
timony of  others;  and  yet  the  border  line  between  fact  and  opin- 
ion is  often  very  indistinct.  Generally,  an  ordinary  witness  is 
allowed  to  tell  only  what  he  has  observed,  but  may  sometimes 
give  his  opinion  as  to  those  facts,  appearances  and  conditions 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  described  or  be  otherwise  made 
plain  to  a  jury.  It  is  often  hard,  if  not  impossible,  for  an  ordinary 
witness  —  from  inability  to  remember  all  occurrences  distinctly, 
or  to  describe  accurately  what  he  has  seen  or  heard  —  to  tell  in 
detail  all  the  necessary  facts  to  enable  an  expert  witness  or  a  jury 
to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a  statement,  and,  therefore,  the  law, 
from  necessity,  sometimes  allows  such  an  ordinary  witness,  know- 
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ing  the  real  situation  better  than  it  can  be  described  by  him,  to 
give  his  own  opinion  as  to  causes,  results  and  conditions. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia  there  is  a  statute  which  allows  an  or- 
dinary witness  to  give  his  opinion  freely,  if  he  can  also  give  the 
reasons  for  his  opinion.  In  Utah  and  Washington  it  is  held  that 
an  ordinary  witness  may  give  his  opinion  (1)  if  he  gives  his  reasons, 
so  that  the  jury  may  judge  of  the  value  of  his  opinion;  (2)  if  the 
subject  matter  cannot  be  described  precisely  as  it  appeared  to 
the  witness  at  the  time;  and  (3)  if  the  facts  are  such  as  men  in 
general  are  capable  of  understanding. 

In  Hardy  vs.  Merrill  56  N.  H.  227  the  Court  said: 

"Opinions  of  (ordinary)  witnesses,  derived  from  observation, 
are  admissible  in  evidence  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
under  investigation,  no  better  evidence  can  be  obtained." 

For  this  reason  ordinary  witnesses  are  allowed  to  testify  to 
their  opinion  on  the  subjects  of  age,  solvency,  time,  distance, 
health,  size,  speed,  identity,  handwriting  and  sanity,  etc.;  but 
in  all  such  cases  the  witness  must  show  that  his  opinion  is  foimded 
on  his  personal  knowledge,  and  he  is  usually  required  to  give 
the  facts  and  reasons  on  which  his  opinion  rests.  The  ordinary 
witness  is  not  allowed  to  give  his  mere  conjectures,  surmises, 
suppositions  or  suspicions.  He  may  describe  conduct,  demeanor, 
manner,  appearance  and  looks.  He  cannot  give  an  opinion  as 
to  the  probability,  possibility  or  feasibility  of  an  act,  cause  or 
result,  unless  all  the  facts  relating  thereto  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
described  to  the  jurors  for  their  own  opinion. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  witness,  the  courts  must  now  and 
then  resort  to  an  expert  —  to  one  who,  by  special  study  and  ex- 
perience, or  by  special  study  alone,  or  by  special  experience 
alone,  in  some  business,  profession  or  calling,  or  in  some  matter 
in  which  he  has  had  unusual  opportunities  for  knowledge,  has 
acquired  more  skill  or  knowledge  than  ordinary  men  have,  or 
than  a  jury  or  a  judge  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have.  The 
opinion  of  a  carpenter,  brick  mason,  sailor,  civil  engineer,  chemist, 
physician  or  surgeon  must  sometimes  be  used  to  aid  a  jury  or 
judge  in  determining  something  concerning  his  own  specialty, 
and  beyond  the  knowledge  or  experience  of  ordinary  men.  The 
farmer  may  smile  at  the  city  merchant's  ignorance  of  crops,  and 
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the  merchant  may  smile  at  the  farmer's  ignorance  of  the  methods 
of  handling  commercial  affairs.  In  unfamiliar  surroundings  or 
callings,  each  of  us  is  at  times  like  a  fish  out  of  water. 

The  experts  most  often  used,  and  of  whom  there  is  most  com- 
plaint at  present,  are  the  medical  and  surgical  experts,  who  tes- 
tify (1)  in  criminal  trials;  (2)  in  suits  for  damages  for  personal 
injuries;  and  (3)  in  will  cases  where  the  sanity  of  a  testator  is 
disputed.  As  such  experts  are  used  so  much  more  than  all  other 
experts,  they  may  be  appropriately  treated  as  a  separate  class. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to 
medical,  surreal  and  chemical  experts.  As  the  practice  and 
rulings  of  the  various  courts  in  the  American  States  on  the  sub- 
ject of  experts  are  not  well  known  to  laymen,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  briefly  the  more  important  rulings  in  order  to  see  what 
remedies  are  needed. 

It  is  for  the  court,  in  the  exercise  of  a  large  judicial  discretion, 
to  say  whether  a  man  is  or  is  not  an  expert  on  any  subject,  but 
the  court  usually  passes  on  the  quaUfications  of  the  expert  per- 
functorily, and  if  the  witness  has  had,  or  says  he  has  had,  any 
special  training  or  experience,  he  is  usually  admitted  as  an  ex- 
pert, however  mediocre  or  inferior  his  knowledge  or  abiUty.  If 
his  opinion  is  of  "some  value,"  though  really  of  little  value,  the 
poor  jury,  with  little  chance  of  hastily  reaching  a  just  estimate 
of  his  ability,  must  determine  the  weight  of  his  testimony  on  the 
most  superficial  appearances  or  statements.  He  must  have  had, 
or  say  he  has  had,  some  special  experience,  learning  or  training 
that  would  seem  to  make  his  knowledge  superior  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  person,  even  though  he  may  have  long  abandoned  the 
practice  of  his  calling.  In  some  States  he  may  be  admitted  as 
a  professional  expert,  even  though  he  has  never  received  a  diploma 
from  a  college,  or  is  not  hcensed  to  practise  his  calling.  As  a 
rule,  his  qualifications  are  proven  only  by  his  own  flattering  tes- 
timony of  himself.  After  he  has  once  been  allowed  by  the  court 
to  testify,  he  cannot  be  shown  by  others  to  be  or  not  to  be  an 
expert.  A  case  will  not  be  reversed  by  a  higher  court  for  a  mistake 
in  admitting  an  expert,  unless  there  was  a  manifest  abuse  of 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  lower  court. 
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Lately,  in  a  court  in  my  city,  several  medical  experts  testified 
in  a  damage  suit  that  they  had  removed  the  female  plaintiff's 
right  ovary  and  part  of  the  left  ovary  and  also  the  fallopian  tubes 
and  that  she  could  never  become  a  mother.  Heavy  damages 
for  the  unhappy  plaintiff.  That  was  in  March,  1912.  But  the 
sad  predictions  of  her  physicians  were,  after  the  verdict,  dis- 
proved by  REAL  evidence  —  by  the  birth  of  a  baby  —  in  June, 
.  1912.     The  indignant  defendant  naturally  wants  a  new  trial. 

A  doctor  when  testifying  as  to  personal  injuries  may  relate 
the  clinical  history  given  him  by  the  patient,  but,  in  fact,  he  gen- 
erally repeats  and  seems  to  confirm  the  magnified  complaints 
of  the  patient.  In  many  respects  the  doctor  must  rely  on  the 
plaintiff  for  a  fair  statement  of  his  or  her  pains,  symptoms  and 
ailments.  They  are  usually  grossly  exaggerated,  and  yet  gen- 
erally make  a  deep  impression  on  the  jury. 

On  direct  examination,  a  doctor  cannot  be  asked  what  the 
medical  books  or  authorities  teach;  but,  on  cross-examination, 
he  may  be  asked  that  question  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  knowl- 
edge. Books  can  be  referred  to  in  order  to  contradict  what  he 
says  is  in  them,  but  not  to  prove  a  theory  contradictory  to  his. 
In  Davis  V.  U.  S.,  165  U.  S.  573,  it  was  said  that  after  an  expert 
has  expressed  his  opinion,  it  is  not  allowable  to  interrogate  him 
as  to  "what  other  scientific  men  have  said  upon  such  matters, 
or  in  respect  to  the  general  teachings  of  science  thereon,  or  to 
permit  books  of  science  to  be  offered  in  evidence."  In  other 
words,  an  ignorant  doctor  or  surgeon  is  fairly  well  protected 
from  any  exposure  of  his  ignorance  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
subjects  on  which  he  testifies. 

It  is  true  that  the  court  allows  attorneys  to  ask  an  expert  ques- 
tions likely  to  show  his  skill,  knowledge  or  experience,  and  to 
show  what  sort  of  practice  he  has  had,  and  along  what  lines  his 
work  has  been  done.  He  may  be  required  to  state  the  facts  on 
which  his  opinion  is  based,  and  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  opin- 
ion. His  opinion  may  be  based  (1)  on  his  acquaintance  with  the 
person  or  thing  under  investigation;  (2)  on  a  special,  medical 
or  surgical  examination  for  the  purpose  of  testifying;  and  (3) 
on  a  hypothetical  question  in  which  an  attorney  is  supposed  to 
state  the  main  facts  proven  by  other  witnesses,  and  cm  which  the 
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expert  is  to  give  his  opinion.  When  the  hypothetical  question 
is  asked,  only  such  facts  may  be  stated  as  the  evidence  proves  or 
tends  to  prove;  but  the  questioner  need  not  set  out  important 
facts  relied  upon  by  his  opponent;  and  yet,  the  value  of  the  opin- 
ion depends  mainly  upon  the  completeness  and  fairness  of  that 
statement. 

As  I  have  said,  expert  testimony  is  absolutely  indispensable 
in  many  cases,  especially  where  the  suit  or  prosecution  involves 
the  subject  of  murder  or  personal  injury,  or  sanity.  Expert 
evidence  may  sometimes  show  that  the  testimony  of  ordinary 
witnesses  is  false,  and  cannot  possibly  be  true;  and  yet,  not  only 
theoretical  writers,  but  the  courts  themselves,  have  sometimes 
strongly  condemned  the  abuses  of  expert  testimony. 

In  Parker  v.  Johnson,  25  Ga.,  576,  Justice  McDonald  in  a 
dissenting  opinion  said: 

"The  rule  which  admits  professional  opinions  to  be  received 
in  evidence,  a  kind  of  evidence  so  little  reliable,  and  so  fraught 
with  danger  to  those  whose  rights  and  interests  it  is  to  affect  or 
control,  ought  not  to  be  extended." 

Justice  Daniels  said  in  Templeton  v.  People,  3  Hun.  (N.  Y.) 
357: 

"They  (experts)  are  produced  not  to  swear  to  facts  observed 
by  them,  but  to  express  their  judgment  as  to  the  effect  of  those 
detailed  by  others,  and  they  are  selected  on  account  of  their 
ability  to  express  a  favorable  opinion,  which  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe,  is,  in  many  instances,  the  result  alone  of  employment 
and  the  bias  arising  out  of  it.  Such  evidence  should  be  cautious- 
ly accepted  as  the  foundation  of  a  verdict,  and  it  forms  a  very 
proper  subject  for  the  expression  of  a  reasonable,  guarded  opinion 
by  the  court." 

Efforts  to  regulate  expert  testimony  are  generally  opposed  and 
obstructed  by  such  lawyers  as  often  appear  for  defendants  in 
criminal  trials,  or  for  plaintiffs  in  suits  for  damages  for  personal 
injuries;  but  there  are  also  disinterested  lawyers,  judges  and 
legal  writers  who  object  to  proposed  statutory  reforms  on  this 
subject.    The  imselfish  objectors  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

(1)  Those  who  think  that  the  legal  practice  now  is  as  good  as 
we  can  make  it,  and  that  any  reasonable  dissatisfaction  is  due 
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to  the  inefficiency  or  ignorance  of  lawyers  that  examine  or  cross- 
examine  experts,  or  to  the  lack  of  proper  moral  or  profess' onal 
standards  in  the  callings  of  the  experts,  and  that  the  medical 
and  surgical  and  other  professional  societies  must  simply  persuade 
all  their  associates  to  be  good;  (2)  those  who  think  that  expert 
testimony  —  especially  the  testimony  of  medical,  surgical  or 
other  similar  experts  —  is  of  very  httle  value  anyhow,  and  is 
given  little  weight  by  juries,  and  cannot  be  materially  improved 
by  legislation. 

These  views  are  inconsistent,  and  both  are  imsound.  Lawyers 
are,  by  habit  and  training,  conservative,  many  of  them  too  con- 
servative; the  law,  even  in  its  mere  procedure,  was  changed  slowly 
in  England,  until  1873,  when  long  needed  but  radical  procedural 
reforms  were  happily  made.  Since  then  radical  but  scientific 
reforms  have  been  made  in  Germany.  Her  new  codes  have  been 
highly  praised  by  great  men.  In  America  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  us  out  of  the  ruinous  ruts  of  a  bygone  age.  Medicine, 
surgery  and  chemistry  are  experimental  sciences  which  have  made 
wonderful  progress  in  the  past  century,  and  their  students  and 
practitioners  in  America  have  far  outstripped  the  lawyers  here 
in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  time.  Though  a  few  of  our  ablest 
lawyers  want  a  reform  of  expert  testimony  to  make  it  more  use- 
ful in  criminal  trials,  in  will  cases  involving  the  question  of  in- 
sanity and  in  suits  for  damages  for  personal  injuries,  the  most 
lu-gent  demands  come  from  the  ablest  and  most  scholarly  phy- 
sicians, surgeons  and  chemists,  who  chafe  under  the  odiiun  brought 
on  them  by  the  abuses  and  criticisms  due  to  the  present  system. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  exclude  or  longer  degrade  espert  testimony 
in  the  classes  of  cases  mentioned,  and  yet  that  testimony  is  often 
ridiculous  and  sometimes  scandalous.  It  is  patent  that  seemingly 
respectable,  self-styled  experts  can  be  gotten  for  a  big  fee  to  tes- 
tify strongly  in  favor  of  almost  any  extravagant  opinion  or  theory. 
Errors  of  judgment  or  opinion  are  more  likely  to  occm:  than  errors 
of  observation.  Medical  or  scientific  experts  do  not  differ  more 
on  the  difficult  questions  of  their  callings  than  lawyers  and  courts 
differ  on  hard  questions  of  law;  but  unless  a  lawyer  is  called  as 
an  expert  witness  to  prove  the  law  of  his  State  for  use  in  some 
other  State,  he  does  not  swear  to  the  correctness  of  his  theories 
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and  conclusions.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  careful  to  allow  only 
real  experts  to  testify,  and  should  be  more  indulgent  in  our  crit- 
icisms when  they  do  testify,  but  the  right  to  cross-examine  ex- 
perts, the  indispensable  safeguard  against  falsehood  or  error, 
must  always  be  preserved.  The  lawyer  that  makes  a  corrupt  use 
of  corrupt  expert  testimony  is  as  blamable  as  the  experts  that 
help  him.  The  abuse  is  brought  out  most  plainly  in  spectacular 
murder  cases,  Uke  the  cases  of  Thaw,  Haines  and  Hyde.  In  all 
three  cases,  there  has  been  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  for  which  the 
courts,  the  lawyers,  the  experts  and  the  sensational  section  of 
the  press  were  responsible. 

THE  COURTS  SHOULD  HAVE  MORE  CONTROL  OVER  THE 
SELECTION  OF  EXPERTS 

A  partisan  witness  is  a  bad  witness  who  generally  cannot  or 
will  not  tell  the  plain  truth.  A  party  to  a  suit  is  allowed  to  pick 
his  ordinary  witnesses,  though  biased;  but  usually  his  range  of 
selection  is  necessarily  limited,  because  few  have  seen  or  heard 
or  know  the  facts  involved.  The  courts  cannot  imdertake  the 
burden  of  selecting  such  witnesses.  That  must  be  left  to  the 
industrious  litigants  concerned.  In  selecting  expert  witnesses, 
the  litigant  has  a  much  wider  range  of  selection.  He  can  pick 
and  test  one  expert  after  another,  until  he  finds  one  who  will, 
for  a  big  fee,  swear  just  what  is  wanted,  and  will  become  a  zeal- 
ous partisan.  A  court  or  jury  should  always  prefer  an  unbiased, 
non-partisan  witness,  as  everybody  prefers  an  unbiased  juror, 
or  an  unbiased  judge.  When  only  biased  witnesses  appear,  the 
facts  are  distorted  or  suppressed,  and  a  judge  or  jury  can  only  give 
a  hap-hazard  guess  at  the  truth. 

Ordinary  witnesses,  however  partisan,  are  to  some  extent  held 
in  check  by  the  dread  of  public  condemnation,  and  by  the  fear 
of  being  punished  for  perjury.  An  expert  witness,  when  he  is 
only  giving  his  opinion,  is  practically  free  from  any  fear  of  punish- 
ment for  perjury,  and  known  that  the  pubhc  cannot  well  imder- 
stand,  or  confidently  criticize,  his  professional  theories.  There 
is  usually  not  much  ground  for  complaint  when  an  expert  merely 
proves  the  settled  axions  or  principles,  or  even  probable  theories 
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of  his  science;  but  when  he  begins  to  apply  those  theories,  for  a 
fee,  to  a  particular  case,  the  glaring  evils  of  partisanship  appear. 
Caesar  said:  "Omnes  homines  fere  libenter  id  quod  volunt,  cre- 
dunt. "    The  Germans  say :  "  Man  glaubt  leicht  was  man  wiinseht. " 

Perjury  is  far  more  frequent  than  the  average  man  believes. 
If  ordinary  witnesses  —  who  are  allowed  only  a  petty,  fixed  sum 
for  their  attendance  in  court,  who  only  swear  to  what  they  are 
supposed  to  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  or  heard  with  their 
own  ears,  and  who  will  be  confronted  by  actual  observers  of  the 
same  facts  —  if  these  ordinary  witnesses  will  swear  falsely  in 
spite  of  the  law  and  its  penalties,  and  public  opinion,  how  much 
greater  is  the  danger  of  false  testimony  from  expert  witnesses 
who  are  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  make  their  theories  fit  the 
needs  of  their  employer,  as  Procrustes  tortured  or  mangled  his 
victims  to  make  them  fit  his  iron  bed.  The  large  compensation 
of  such  witnesses  is  often  contingent  upon  the  success  of  their 
efforts  to  manufacture  a  special  scientific  theory  for  that  case; 
and,  while  they  are  spinning  fine  theories  and  expressing  false 
but  plausible  opinions,  they  are  practically  free  from  any  danger 
of  legal  punishment  for  perjury. 

Generally  a  long  Ust  of  jurors  are  selected  each  term  or  year  by 
the  courts  without  reference  to  any  particular  case.  A  judge 
is  appointed  or  elected  for  a  long  time,  and  will  try  many  cases. 
Hence,  any  litigant  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  having  an  unbiased 
judge  and  xmbiased  jurors  to  try  his  case.  An  expert  witness  is 
often  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  very  question  which 
the  judge  or  jury  must  try.  To  some  extent,  such  opinion-wit- 
nesses are  themselves  perfonning  the  functions  of  a  judge  or  jury. 
They  ought  not  to  be  hired  partisans  with  a  contingent  or  tempt- 
ing fee.  As  their  opinions  may  sometimes  have  almost  a  con- 
trolling weight  with  a  jiu-y,  especially  in  criminal  cases,  in  will 
contests,  and  in  speculative  damage  suits  involving  personal  in- 
juries, they  ought  generally  to  be  selected,  like  jurors,  from  lists 
carefully  prepared  by  the  courts  long  in  advance  for  the  trial 
of  cases  generally,  not  selected  as  partisans  for  a  specific  case. 

A  list  of  experts  should  be  made  up  by  each  Court  from  the 
most  honorable  and  most  competent  men  within  its  jurisdiction, 
after  consultation  with  such  eminent  men  of  the  profession  as 
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would  be  able  to  know  who  were  real  experts.  They  should  then, 
after  having  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  the 
question,  person  or  thing  under  investigation,  testify  in  Court 
and  be  subject  to  cross-examination  imder  the  careful  control 
of  the  Court  in  order  to  protect  them  from  indignity  or  badger- 
ing, and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  protect  the  jury  from  imposition, 
or  plausible  pretenses,  or  gross  exaggerations,  or  personal,  ex- 
travagant theories. 

It  is  said  that  the  best  experts  would  probably  not  act  as  wit- 
nesses for  the  scant  compensation  likely  to  be  allowed  by  the  court. 
The  court  could  compel  them  to  serve,  but  most  experts  would 
be  willing  to  serve  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
calling.  Many  people  must  serve  in  office  for  a  compensation 
far  below  what  they  could  make  in  private  business.  Under 
existing  conditions,  a  real  expert  dislikes  to  be  put  forward  in 
competition  with  the  charlatan,  or  a  dishonest  member  of  the 
profession,  before  a  jury  that  cannot  easily  discriminate.  It  is 
said  that  the  judge  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  special  knowledge 
of  the  qualifications  of  experts.  It  surely  may  be  assumed  that 
men  intelligent  enough,  and  well  enough  acquainted  in  the 
community,  to  become  judges,  will,  at  their  leisure,  and  with 
outside  adyice,  be  more  Hkely  than  a  jury  to  discover  who  are 
genuine  experts.  A  judge  may,  from  time  to  time,  hear  different 
experts  as  witnesses,  and  may  learn  of  their  work  and  reputa- 
tion from  others,  and  so  may  form  a  fair  estimate  of  their  quali- 
fications; but  the  jury,  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  a  trial, 
with  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  men,  and  with  no  disinter- 
ested advice,  are  compelled  to  decide  quickly  on  the  merits  of 
the  confiicting  experts,  and  on  the  weight  to  be  given  them  re- 
spectively. It  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  often  deceived.  When 
insanity  or  a  hidden  internal  injury  is  feigned  by  a  party,  or 
when  the  condition  or  behavior  of  a  dead  testator  is  iminten- 
tionally  or  purposely  misrepresented,  and  when  some  shrewd 
but  unqualified  or  dishonest  physician  or  surgeon  has  spun  nice 
theories  and  given  plausible  reasons  for  his  opinion,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  jury,  ignorant  of  his  nature  and  qualifications, 
may  give  him  more  weight  than  they  give  to  a  superior  exper 
of  a  different  opinion. 
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It  may  be  well  to  allow  parties  interested  in  a  legal  controversy 
to  have  the  right  to  summon  experts  ia  addition  to  those  taken 
from  the  court's  list;  but,  if  that  be  allowed,  then,  to  prevent  sur- 
prise to  the  other  side,  the  party  callng  them  should  be  compelled  to 
state  to  the  court,  before  the  trial,  who  his  experts  are,  and  where 
they  live,  and  to  state  briefly  what  is  to  be  the  general  nature  of 
their  testimony.  With  such  notice,  the  opposite  party  can  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  incompetent  or  imtrustworthy  experts,  and  their  false 
or  doubtful,  though  plausible,  theories.  In  olden  times  the  court 
did  not  try  to  prevent  a  meritorious  litigant  from  being  beaten 
by  a  mere  surprise;  but  the  legislatures  and  the  courts  now  try 
to  prevent  such  an  undeserved  overthrow  by  a  surprise.  If  truth 
or  justice  is  to  be  our  aim,  no  advantage  should  be  allowed  to 
unnecessary  concealments  or  mere  tricks. 

It  is  also  said  that,  if  a  list  of  eligible  men  be  appointed  by  the 
coiut,  and  that  if  the  parties,  nevertheless,  be  allowed  to  call 
their  own  experts,  the  parties  will  continue  to  select  only  their 
own  partisan  experts.  Not  when  it  is  observed., by  lawyers,  as 
it  will  be,  that  juries  will  not  give  to  unaccredited  experts,  selected 
and  paid  by  a  party  for  partisan  testimony,  as  much  attention 
or  weight  as  is  given  to  experts  long  before  approved  by  the  court 
without  reference  to  the  controversy  on  trial.  The  difference  will 
be  apparent  to  the  jury.  If  the  question  be  so  clear  that  all  the 
impartial  experts  on  the  coiui;  's  list  are  against  one  of  the  parties 
in  the  legal  controversy,  he  ought  not  to  be  heard  to  complain. 
If  the  question  be  doubtful  or  compUcated,  experts  on  the  court's 
list  will  differ.  It  is  said  that  no  distinction,  in  the  selection  or 
in  the  method  of  compensation,  should  be  made  between  medical 
and  other  similar  experts,  and  ordinary  witnesses  and  ordinary 
experts;  and  yet  we  are  also  told  (as  experience  tells  us),  that 
medical  and  scientific  experts  are  needed  far  oftener  than  all 
other  professional  experts  put  together.  Here  is  a  valid  reason 
for  a  difference  of  treatment. 

Wherever  experts  are  to  testify  as  to  any  living  person  or  ex- 
isting thing,  there  should  always  be  afforded  to  the  experts  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  study  the  question  involved,  and  to 
examine  the  person  or  thing  under  investigation.  If  a  living 
man's  sanity  is  being  considered,  the  experts  should  have  a  chance 
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to  watch  him  in  a  suitable  place  when  he  is  not  conscious  of  being 
observed.  In  my  city  a  few  years  ago,  a  man  who  claimed  to  be 
seriously  and  permanently  injured  in  an  accident,  said  he  could  not 
stand  erect,  and  maintained  a  stooping  posture  for  several  years; 
and,  while  his  case  was  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  he  was  observed 
one  day  to  straighten  himself  up  imconsciously  when  the  horse 
in  his  wagon  started  to  run  away,  while  the  plaintiff  was  stand- 
ing on  the  sidewalk.  Unmindful  for  the  moment  of  his  lawsuit, 
he  ran  and  overtook  the  horse,  and  stopped  him,  before  remem- 
bering that  he  had  long  pretended  that  he  was  unable  to  straigh- 
ten himself  up,  or  to  walk  with  ease.  When  his  attorney  learned 
that  this  strange  occurrence  had  been  observed  by  several  wit- 
nesses, the  case  was  compromised.  In  St.  Louis,  the  jail  physician, 
and  several  other  physicians  who  volimtarily  aided  him,  have 
made  it  a  rule  to  secretly  watch  prisoners  who  plead  insanity 
to  escape  the  punishment  of  a  crime.  In  that  way,  the  mental 
imsoundness  of  several  prisoners  was  made  apparent,  and  the 
shamming  of  others  was  easily  detected. 

The  courts  in  this  country  have  generally  held  that  the  legis- 
lature has  general  power  to  regulate  evidence,  subject  only  to 
a  few  constitutional  limitations.  The  legislature  and  the  courts 
can,  and  in  some  respects  do,  limit  the  number  of  witnesses 
allowed  on  questions  before  a  jury.  In  order  to  protect  a  poor 
litigant  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  money  of  a  rich  opponent, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  a  criminal  trial  from  being  unduly  pro- 
tracted and  made  farcical  by  the  great  number  of  experts  called 
by  rich  criminals,  the  number  of  experts  ought  to  be  limited  by 
statute,  or  by  judicial  regulations. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  an  expert  be  allowed  to  have 
a  contingent  fee.  It  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  an  expert  to 
have  a  secret  monetary  interest  in  the  result  of  his  testimony. 
Temptation  to  commit  perjury  is  thus  made  too  strong  for  or- 
dinary men.  In  the  words  of  the  great  prayer  we  cannot  too 
often  repeat:  "Et  ne  nos  inducas  in  tentationem."  In  all  cases 
the  compensation  of  an  expert,  whether  called  from  the  hst  of 
the  court  or  selected  by  the  parties  alone,  should  be  controlled 
by  the  court,  and  the  expert  should  be  criminally  punished  if  he 
attempts  to  collect,  or  contracts  for,  any  compensation  other  than 
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that  allowed  by  the  court  or  the  statutes.  I  once  saw,  by  acci- 
dent, the  private  ledger  of  a  physician  who  frequently  appeared 
as  an  expert  witness  in  court,  and  his  books  showed  that  in  cases 
in  which  he  testified,  he  got  no  fee  if  his  employer  lost,  and  he  got 
a  big  percentage  of  the  amount  recovered  in  case  of  victory. 
Such  a  practice  must  produce  perjury  and  corruption. 

The  whole  world  is  interested  in  this  topic.  Whenever  Courts 
administer  justice  —  one  of  the  foremost  objects  of  every  civilized 
state  —  there  must  be  an  effort  to  improve  legal  procedure  and 
so  to  regulate  trials  as  to  save  costs  and  time  and  to  avoid  any 
technicalities  or  tricks  or  false  testimony  that  may  prevent  a 
right  decision  or  bring  about  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 


DE  LA  BREVETABILITE  DES  PRODUITS 
PHARMACEUTIQUES 

Pah  a.  Taillefek 

Docteur  en  Droit,  Avocat  d,  la  Cour  d'Appel  de  Paris,  Ancien  Elhe 

de  I'Ecole  Polytechnique.    SecrHarie-General  de  I' Association 

Franfaise  pour  la  Protection  da  la  PropriH6  Industrielle. 

Paris,  France 

La  plupart  des  Lois  prohibent,  en  dehors  des  inventions  con- 
traires  au  bonnes  moeurs  et  k  I'ordre  public,  la  brevetabilit^  des 
compositions  pharmaceutiques,  des  rem^des  et  medicaments, 
et  aussi  parfois  des  produits  alimentaires  et  des  produits  chim- 
iques.  C'est  ainsi  que  les  medicaments  ne  peuvent  ^tre  brevetfe 
en  Allemagne,  dans  la  R^publique  Argentine,  en  Autriche,  (y 
compris  les  disinfectants)  en  Belgique,  Danemark,  Espagne, 
France,  Hongrie,  Italic,  Japon,  Norvdge,  Portugal,  Romnanie, 
Russie  (y  compris  les  proc^d^s  pour  les  obtenir)  Su6de,  Suisse 
Tunisie,  etc. 

Gette  exception  est  etendue  smx  produits  alimentaires  par  les 
Lois  d 'Allemagne,  d 'Autriche  (exclusivement  pour  les  produits 
alimentaires  destines  k  I'homme)  Danemark,  (y  compris  les  pro- 
ced4s)  Hongrie,  Japon,  Norv^ge,  Roumanie,  Russie,  (y  compris 
les  proced6s)  Su^de,  Suisse,  etc.  Enfin,  la  brevetabilite  est  re- 
fusfe  aux  produits  chimiques,  independamment  des  proc^dfe  de 
preparation  par  1 'Allemagne,  1 'Autriche,  la  Hongrie,  le  Mexique, 
le  Portugal,  la  Russie  (y  compris  les  proc^dfe)  la  Sudde,  la  Suisse, 
etc. 

Aux  Etats-Unis,  il  ne  semble  pas  qu'il  existe  de  restrictions 
de  cette  nature.  On  justifie  1 'exclusion  de  la  brevetabilite  des 
compositions  pharmaceutiques  et  des  rem^des,  par  la  crainte 
qu'en  pareille  matiSre,  le  brevet  devienne  une  arme  entre  les 
mains  de  charlatans,  et  aussi  qu'un  inventeur  ne  puisse  de  la 
sorte  accaparer  un  remade  nouveau  en  sp^culant  sur  la  sante 
publique. 

Des  raisons  analogues  sont  mises  en  avant  pour  justifier  I'ex- 
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elusion  de  la  brevetabilit^  des  produits  alimentaires;  quant  aux 
produits  chimiques,  les  legislations  qui  les  excluent  estiment  que 
autoriser  la  brevetabilit6  des  produits  chimiques  en  dehors  des 
proc^dfe  de  fabrication,  c'est  risquer  de  paralyser  1 'Industrie 
et  la  condamner  k  la  stagnation;  lorsqu'un  produit  6tant  brevets 
conune  tel,  un  tiers  d^couvre  presque  tout  de  suite  apr^s  la  prise 
du  brevet,  un  proc6d6  de  preparation  beaucoup  plus  simple,  plus 
pratique,   et  plus  ^conomique. 

Certaines  personnes  ont  cru  voir,  dans  cette  particularity  de 
la  Loi  Allemande  notamment,  I'une  des  causes  du  grand  d^velop- 
pement  de  I'industrie  chimique  dans  ce  paj/s. 

On  pent  se  demander  si  les  diverses  raisons  invoqu^es  pour 
justifier  les  restrictions  de  la  brevetabilit6  sont  fondles;  il  est 
permis  de  penser  le  contraire,  specialement  1 'argument  invoqu^ 
pour  exclure  de  la  brevetabilite  les  produits  pharmaceutiques 
consistant  k  vouloir  emp^cher  un  inventeur  de  monopoliser  ab- 
usivement  entre  ses  mains  des  medicaments  essentiels  k  I'human- 
ite,  parait  quelque  peu  pueril. 

D'abord,  malheureusement,  les  medicaments  d'utilite  et 
d'efficacite  primordiale  sont  encore  k  trouver,  et  en  tons  cas 
tr^s  rares,  et  viendraient-ils  k  6tre  decouverts,  il  est  tellement  de 
I'inter^t  de  1 'inventeur  d 'exploiter  ime  pareille  decouverte  et  de 
la  mettre  par  consequent  k  la  disposition  des  consommateurs, 
qu'il  n'y  aurait  gudre  lieu  de  craindre  qu'il  en  reservdt  le  bene- 
fice aux  seuls  priviiegies  de  la  fortune.  D 'autre  part,  on  peut 
remarquer  que  ces  restrictions  sont  la  source  de  difficultes  et  d 'in- 
certitude, et  surtout  n'ont  qu'une  efficacite  restreinte.  En  France 
par  exemple,  oil  la  Loi  exclut  les  compositions  pharmaceutiques 
et  les  remedes  consideres  comme  tels,  en  laissant  le  droit  de  bre- 
veter  les  procedes  de  fabrication,  souvent  la  brevetabilite  du  pro- 
cede  assure  indirectement  le  monopole  du  produit  si  ce  precede 
est  unique.  II  faudrait  alors  interdire  meme  la  brevetabilite 
du  procede  qui  peut  6tre  general  et  utile  pour  I'obtention  d'autres 
produits  non  medicinaux. 

D 'autre  part,  la  Loi  Frangaise  autorisant  la  prise  d'un  brevet 
pour  les  produits  chimiques,  il  sufiit,  lorsque  le  remede,  comme 
cela  a  lieu  dans  la  plupart  des  cas,  est  im  produit  chimique  sus- 
ceptible d 'applications  industrielles,  de  prendre  le  brevet  pour 
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le  produit  chimique  en  ayant  bien  soin  de  passer  sovis  silence 
les  applications  th^rapeutiques:  dans  ces  conditions,  TAdmin- 
istration  se  trouve  dfeann^e  et  le  brevet  est  d61ivr6. 

II  semble  que  la  solution  de  beaucoup  la  plus  sage  serait  de 
faire  disparaitre  tous  ces  obstacles  qui  se  dressent  devant  I'in- 
venteur  et  d'admettre  la  brevetabilit^  de  tout  ce  qui  peut  con- 
stituer  une  invention,  sauf,  le  cas  6cli6ant,  s'il  apparaissait  que 
1 'invention  a  une  port6e  sp^ciale  d 'utility  g6n6rale,  k  lui  appli- 
quer  les  regies  qui  existent  dans  la  plupart  des  pays  pour 
1 'expropriation  pour  cause  d 'utility  publique  et  k  donner  au 
Gouvemement  le  droit  d'exproprier  1 'invention. 

Dans  beaucoup  de  legislations,  et  c'est  Ik  encore  une  exception 
qui  aurait  dd  s'ajouter  aux  autres  6num6r4es  plus  haut,  une  sit- 
uation sp6ciale  est  faite  aux  inventions  int6ressant  la  defense 
nationale,  les  Administrations  sont  autoris^es  h  ne  pas  d^livrer 
de  brevets  pris  pour  de  telles  inventions,  et  I'Etat  s'arroge  le 
droit  de  s'en  emparer  moyennant  indemnity.  La  plupart  du 
temps,  cette  indemnity  est  fix6e  de  gr6  k  gr&  entre  I'Etat  et  I'in- 
venteur;  faute  d 'entente,  elle  est  d6termin6e  par  arbitres. 

II  suffirait  de  g6n6raliser  ces  principes  et  d 'organiser  dans  les 
diff6rents  pays  une  procedure  g^n^rale  d 'expropriation  pom- 
cause  d 'utility  publique  pour  qu'imm^diatement  et  sans  le  moin- 
dre  inconvenient,  toutes  les  exceptions  k  la  brevetabilite  inscrites 
dans  les  diverges  Lois  puissent  disparaitre. 

Ce  serait  \k  une  simplification  et  aussi  une  oeuvre  de  justice; 
il  n'est  pas  juste  en  soi  qu'vme  cat^gorie  d'inventeurs,  se  livrant 
h  des  travaux  essentiellement  utiles,  se  trouvent,  par  la  nature 
mSme  de  ces  travaux,  exclus  du  droit  d'obtenir,  par  la  prise  d'lm 
brevet,  la  juste  recompense  de  leurs  peines. 

Le  Congrfe  pourrait  6mettre  le  voeu  de  voir  disparaitre  des 
Lois  nationales  les  diff^rentes  restrictions  apport^es  k  la  breve- 
tabilite,  notamment  en  mati^re  de  produits  pharmaceutiques, 
sous  reserves  d 'organiser  avec  des  garanties  suffisantes  pour  les 
inventeurs,  une  procedure  generale  d 'expropriation  des  brevets. 


DE  L'UTILITE  D'UN  ENREGISTREMENT  IN- 
TERNATIONAL DE  PLIS  CACHETES 

Par   Andhe  Taillefeb 
Avocai  A  la  Cour  de  Paris,  Docteur  en  Droit,  Ancien  6Uve  de 

I'Ecole  Polytechnique 
Secretaire  giniral  de  I' Association  Frangaise  pour  la  -protection  de 

la  Propri^te  Industrielle 

L 'utility  pour  les  cr^ateurs  de  la  pens^e,  quels  qu'ils  soient, 
d 'avoir  h,  leur  disposition  un  moyen  simple  d 'assurer  une  date 
certaine  k  leurs  id^es  ne  saurait  6tre  discut^e. 

L 'Industrie  est  soumise  k  des  transformations  incessantes. 
Les  inventions  se  succ^dent  tous  les  jours,  et  il  n'est  gu^re  possi- 
ble de  breveter  tout  ce  qui  s'y  fait  de  nouveau.  La  prise  d'un 
brevet  entraine  des  frais  relativement  considerables,  et  a  en  outre 
le  d^faut  de  r6v61er  k  tous  1 'invention  qui  en  est  I'objet.  Par 
centre,  il  est  fort  utile  de  pouvoir  se  r&erver  le  moyen  d'6tablir 
de  faQon  non  contestable  que  tel  perfectionnement  ou  tel  pro- 
c6d6  a  6t6  imaging  k  un  jour  determine. 

Cette  precaution  est.  indispen^sable  pour  pouvoir,  le  cas  ech^ant, 
invoquer  contre  un  tiers  qui  r^aliserait  la  m^me  invention  et  la 
breveterait,  le  droit  de  possession  personnelle  et  m^me  si  un  bre- 
vet doit  6tre  pris,  elle  reste  utile  pour  se  preserver  contre  les 
usurpations  qui  peuvent  provenir  de  tiers  appelfe  k  un  titre  quel- 
conque  k  parti ciper  k  la  mise  au  point  de  1 'invention  avant  le 
moment  oil  elle  peut  ^tre  brev^t^e. 

De  m6me,  et  peut-Stre  encore  plus,  celui  qui  cr^e  des  dessins 
ou  des  modyes,  et  qui,  pour  rex^cution  mat^rielle  de  ses  objets, 
a  presque  toujours  besoin  de  recourir  k  de  nombreux  interm6- 
diaires  sp^cialistes,  risque  fort  d'etre  d6pouill6  de  ses  droits  s'il 
n'a  k  sa  disposition  un  moyen  facile  et  peu  coHteux  de  prendre 
date  et  d'^tablir  I'^poque  k  laquelle  est  n^e  la  conception  qui 
n'a  pu  6tre  materiellement  r^alisee  que  plus  tard.  De  m^me 
encore,  le  savant  qui  fait  \me  d^couverte  dans  son  laboratoire, 
mSme^s'il  n'entendfpas  en  tirer  un  profit  pecimiaire,  peut  du 
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moins  pr6tendre  ne  pas  ^tre  d4pouill6  de  la  gloire  d'etre  le  pre- 
mier k  I'avoir  faite,  et  a  lui  aussi,  mt6r§t  k  pouvoir  en  fixer  la 
date. 

L'avantage  est  le  m^me  pour  le  litterateur  qui  concoit  letitre 
d'un  ouvrage  et  en  r^gle  dans  son  esprit  les  scenes  principales 
avant  de  lui  donner  la  forme  definitive. 

Comment  la  date  de  ces  creations  peut-6tre  ^tre  prouv6e? 

Le  proc6de  usit6  qtii  varie  suivant  les  legislations  et  les  habi- 
tudes des  diff^rents  pays,  est  le  dep6t  de  plis  cachet^s  dans  les 
Archives,  soit  de  notaires  publics,  soit  de  Soci^t^s  scienfifiques 
ou  industrielles,  ou  quelquefois  encore  renregistrement  fiscal 
d'un  document  comportant  une  description  de  1 'invention  ou 
de  la  creation;  ces  moyens  assur^ment  utiles  comme  preuves  de 
droit  commun  manquent  tous  plus  ou  moins  de  certitude  et  peuvent 
etre  discutfe.    II  y  aurait  grand  int^r^t  k  les  perfectionner. 

L 'association  Frangaise  pour  la  protection  de  la  propriety  in- 
dustrielle  s'est,  k  1 'instigation  de  son  President  Mr.  Soleau, 
preoccup6e  de  cette  question  depuis  longtemps,  et  elle  propose 
k  cet  effet  I'emploi  de  deux  enveloppes  gemin6es  contenant  cha- 
c\me  vm  exemplaire  identique  du  document  dont  I'inventeur 
desire  6tabhr  la  priority.  Ces  enveloppes  comportant  des  ouver- 
tures  analogues  k  celles  que  prfeentent  certaines  enveloppes  des- 
tinies sp6cialement  k  1 'envoi  des  cartes  postales,  et  permettant 
I'apposition  du  titre  d'afifranchissement  sur  le  document  m^me, 
et  aussi,  par  suite,  des  cachets  d'obht6ration  postale.  Ces  en- 
veloppes seraient  envoy^es  k  une  administration  d'Etat;  les 
Offices  nationaux  de  propriety  industrielle  dans  les  diff6rents 
pays  paraissent  tout  indiqu^s  k  cet  effet. 

A  lem:  arriv6e,  eUes  seraient  rev^tues  d'unniun6ro,  r6pertoriees 
sur  un  registre,  et  perfor6es  k  la  date  et  k  I'heure  de  leur  arriv6e. 
L'un  des  exemplaires  serait  conserve  par  I'etablissement  et 
1 'autre  renvoy^  rinventem*  qui  aurait  ainsi  entre  les  mains  ime 
preuve  dont  1 'importance  pour  lui  n'a  pas  besoin  d'etre  soulignee. 
La  perforation,  si  elle  couvre  toute  la  surface  du  document  a 
pour  effet  si  I'on  proscrit  1 'usage  de  I'impression,  de  rendre 
pratiquement  impossible  toute  modification  ulterieure  k  ce  docu- 
ment; les  modifications  ou  additions  apparaissant  k  un  examen 
tant  soit  peu  attentif. 
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Si,  en  outre,  cet  envoyeur  prenait  soin  de  copier  au  copie- 
lettres  le  document  mis  sous  enveloppe  avante  de  I'envoyer,  il 
semblerait  trds  difficile,  lorsque  la  teneiu-  du  document  et  celle 
du  copie  de  lettres  seront  concordantes  de  texte,  d'en  discuter 
la  date. 

La  plupart  du  temps,  cet  enregistrement  national  serait  pour 
lui  suffisant,  mais  on  con^oit  que  le  moyen  propose  se  prfite  im- 
m^diatement  h,  vin  enregistrement  international;  il  suffirait  que 
I'^tablissement  r^cepteur,  au;  lieu  de  garder  I'une  des  enveloppes 
g^min^es,  apr^s  avoir  envoys  I'autre  k  I'exp^diteur,  et  exp6di6 
I'enveloppe  gard^e  k  un  6tablissement  choisi  ayant  vm  caractfire 
international,  ce  pourrait  6tre  par  exemple,  le  Bureau  de  la  Pro- 
pri6t6  intellectuelle  h  Berne,  qui,  si  nous  sonmies  bien  renseign^s, 
serait  tout  dispos6  k  accepter  cette  t&che. 

Cette  enveloppe  subirait  k  son  arriv6e  k  Berne  un  enregistre- 
ment k  un  repertoire,  serait  class6e  dans  les  archives  et  devien- 
drait  ainsi  vm  titre  irrefragable  en  faveur  de  1 'envoyeur.  Les 
etablissements  charges  de  recevoir,  conserver  et  rdexp^dier  les 
plis  cachetfe,  seraient  remun^res  au  moyen  de  timbres  sp6ciaux, 
emis  par  eux,  qu'il  serait  facile  k  tous  de  se  procurer  et  qui  ser- 
aient apposes  au  verso  du  pli  k  eux  exp^die.  Ces  timbres  seraient 
detacMs  et  d^truits  par  chaque  6tablissement  lors  de  la  reception 
de  1 'envoi. 

Tel  est,  dans  ses  grandes  lignes,  le  proc6de  imaging  par  1' Asso- 
ciation Frangaise  pour  la  protection  de  la  propriety  industrielle, 
et  qui  parait  k  la  veille  d'entrer  dans  la  pratique  en  France. 

Si  le  Congr^s  estime  qu'im  tel  proc6d6  soit  de  nature,  et  ceci 
parait  difficilement  contestable,  k  rendre  service  aux  divers  cr6a- 
teurs  de  la  pens^e,  il  pourrait  6mettre  un  voeu  en  faveur  de  son 
adoption  par  les  diff^rents  Etats. 

Ce  voeu  pourrait  dtre  ainsi  formule: 

"Le  Congr^s  estime  que  le  systfeme  d 'enregistrement  national 
et  international  d 'enveloppes  propose  par  1 'Association  Fran- 
gaise  pour  la  protection  de  la  propriety  industrielle,  serait  de  nature 
k  rendre  les  plus  grands  services  k  tous  les  cr^ateurs  de  la  pens^e 
et  6met  le  voeu  que  ce  syst^me  soit  adopts,  tant  au  point  de  vue 
national  qu'au  point  de  vue  international,  par  les  diff brents  Etats. " 
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THE    CHEMICAL    INDUSTRIES    OF   CANADA 
J.  Watson  Bain 

Introduction 

The  manufacture  of  chemical  products  occupies  a  late  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  industrial  development  of  a  state.  Not 
until  the  arts  have  made  very  substantial  progress  does  there 
arise  a  demand,  either  for  those  materials  which  it  is  the  province 
of  the  chemist  to  supply,  or  for  the  assistance  which  he  can  offer 
towards  the  improvement  and  control  of  manufacturing  processes. 
The  capitalist  who  studies  the  growth  of  industry  in  a  young 
country,  perceives  that  there  is  only  a  small  market  for  chemical 
products,  that  the  equipment  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  raw 
materials  are  costly,  and  that  labor  is  dear;  and  concludes  that 
another  form  of  investment  is  preferable. 

With  a  powerful  and  prosperous  nation  to  the  south,  highly 
skilled  in  manufacturing  processes  and  seeking  eagerly  for 
markets  for  its  surplus  production,  Canada  has  developed  more 
slowly  from  an  industrial  point  of  view  than  if  she  occupied  a  more 
isolated  position  geographically.  The  products  of  Europe  and 
of  the  United  States  have  long  been  familiar  to  the  Canadian 
people,  and  the  manufacturers  of  British  North  America  have 
had  a  difficult  struggle  to  establish  the  good  name  of  their 
wares.  But  this  day  is  past.  All  over  the  Dominion  new 
factories  are  building,  new  articles  are  being  manufactured  and 
new  plans  for  the  future  are  being  evolved. 

Under  conditions  such  as  these,  it  may  readily  be  understood 
that  until  comparatively  recently,  chemical  industry  in  Canada 
was  of  very  minor  importance.  The  situation  today  can  only 
be  conveyed  with  the  help  of  statistics,  and  the  following  paper 
embodies  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  Canadian 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  to  place  before  the 
Congress  a  survey  of  the  conditions  of  the  present. 
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In  the  preparation  of  this  report,  the  various  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country  were  asked  to  supply  the  information 
desired,  and  the  Canadian  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  kindly  manner 
in  which  their  requests  were  answered.  In  some  instances,  the 
manufacturers  felt  that  for  business  reasons,  they  could  not 
furnish  the  data  in  question,  and  in  such  cases,  the  deficiency 
has  been  met  by  consulting  the  latest  trade  or  government  reports, 
or  by  estimates  furnished  by  individuals  whose  business  affilia- 
tions lend  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  their  figures.  It  must 
not,  therefore,  be  considered  that  the  statistics  herewith  pre- 
sented have  the  authority  of  a  census  return;  they  are  as  accurate 
as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  them,  and  may  be  accepted  as 
very  close  approximation  to  the  true  figures,  which  only  a  govern- 
ment can  supply. 

Within  the  confines  of  the  Dominion  is  to  be  found  a  plentiful 
supply  of  most  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  chemical  industry. 
On  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
excellent  coal  is  at  hand;  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
have  unfortunately  no  stores  of  this  most  valuable  mineral. 
Water  power  is  abundant  in  all  districts,  and  an  electrochemical 
industry  is  growing  rapidly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  water  falls. 
To  discuss  these  various  points  is  the  function  of  the  following 
pages,  and  this  may  now  be  commenced  without  further  pre- 
liminaries. 

Peoducts  op  Wood  Distillation 

The  destructive  distillation  of  wood  flourishes  in  certain  parts 
of  Canada  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  hard  wood,  maple 
and  beech  being  preferred.  The  wood  is  charred  in  long  hori- 
zontal retorts  holding  six  cords  each,  as  is  usual  in  American 
practice.  The  crude  pyroligneous  acid  is  distilled  to  remove 
the  tar,  the  distillate  is  then  treated  with  lime  and  redistilled, 
yielding  alcohol,  acetone,  etc.,  and  a  solution  of  calcium  acetate. 
The  alcoholic  distillate  is  fractionated,  and  is  then  shipped  to 
the  central  refinery  for  a  further  rectification.  Some  of  the 
alcohol  is  oxidized  to  formaldehyde,  for  which  there  is  a  con- 
siderable demand.     A  portion  of  the  calcium  acetate  is  used  in 
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the  manufacture  of  acetone,  which  is  marketed  in  England  for 
the  smokeless  powder  industry. 

Four  companies  are  engaged  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing. 
The  oldest  and  largest  of  these  is  the  Standard  Chemical  Iron 
and  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  head  office  at  Toronto,  which  operates 
plants  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  South  River,  Longford  and  Parry 
Sound  in  Ontario ;  and  at  Fassett,  Cookshire  and  Mont  Tremblant 
in  Quebec.  This  company  has  a  refinery  in  Montreal  and  treats 
the  output  of  all  the  other  producers;  acetone  and  formaldehyde 
are  likewise  manufactured.  In  order  to  utilize  the  surplus  char- 
coal, the  Company  runs  a  charcoal  iron  furnace  at  Deseronto, 
Ont.  The  Wood  Products  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  head  office  at 
Toronto,  has  a  plant  at  Donald,  Ontario;  and  the  Thombury 
Reduction  and  Transportation  Co.,  Ltd.,  head  office  at  Thom- 
bury, Ont.,  have  just  commenced  operations.  The  Dominion 
Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  head  office  at  Weedon,  Que.,  have  been 
carrying  on  the  distillation  of  wood  for  the  past  two  years. 

These  companies  have  an  aggregate  capital  of  $5,965,000, 
and  employ  about  2300  men.  The  amount  and  value  of  each  of 
the  products  in  the  aggregate  is  given  below: 

Charcoal.    .             .. 8,000,000  bushels  of  20  lb .      .  $560,000 

Acetate  of  Lime.             14,000  tons 465,000 

Wood  alcohol .         .  .  1,019,000  Imperial  gals .  .  489,000 

Acetone 400  tons 110,000 

Formaldehyde 1,400  barrels 50,000 

$1,674,000 
Pig  Iron 18,000  tons 325,000 

81,999,000 

Products  of  Wood  Distillation 
Plants 

Standard  Chemical  Iron  &  Lumber  Co. 

Ontario— Sault  Ste.  Marie 112  cords 

South  River 48     " 

Longford 48 

Parry  Sound 48 
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Quebec— Fasset 36     " 

Cookshire 48     " 

Mont  Tremblant 36     " 

Wood  Products  Co. 

Donald,  Ontario 48  cords 

Thornbury  Reduction  Co. 

Thornbury,  Ontario 24  cords 

Dominion  Chemical  Co. 

Weedon,  Quebec 24  cords 

Products  of  Coal  Tar  Distillation 

In  connection  with  gas  works  and  coke  ovens,  tar  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  are  being  produced  at  a  number  of  points 
as  specified  below;  a  number  of  smaller  producers  have  made 
no  returns. 

Until  five  years  ago,  no  coal  tar  was  distilled  in  Canada  for 
lack  of  market.  No  dyestuffs  are  manufactured  in  the  Domin- 
ion, and  in  consequence  the  products  of  tar  distillation  have 
to  be  exported  except  for  small  quantities  for  domestic  use. 
The  creosote  oils  have  found  extended  employment  in  the  United 
States  for  the  preservation  of  timber,  and  large  quantities  have 
been  imported  annually  from  Great  Britain.  The  corresponding 
demand  in  Candaa  is  being  met  by  home  manufacturers  and  a 
development  of  the  industry  is  for  this  and  other  reasons,  quite 
probable. 

Five  companies  are  engaged  in  this  branch  of  chemical  manu- 
facture. The  Canadian  Ammonia  Co.,  capital  $250,000,  head 
office  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  a  plant  in  Toronto  in  connection 
with  the  Consumers'  Gas  Co.,  and  produces  ammonia  in  its 
various  forms.  The  Dominion  Tar  &  Ammonia  Co.,  Ltd., 
capital  $25,000,  head  office  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  operate  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hamilton  Gas  Co.,  and  produce  ammonia  as  well 
as  the  various  tar  distillates.  The  Algoma  Steel  Co.,  Ltd., 
head  office  and  works  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  operates  two 
batteries  of  55  ovens  each,  of  the  Kopper  type.  Each  charge  is 
12|  tons  of  coal,  and  the  gas  is  cooled,  filtered,  superheated  and 
passed  through  sulphuric  acid  in  Wilton  saturators;  the  plant 
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was  started  in  March,  1911.  The  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co., 
Ltd.,  capital  125,000,000,  head  office  and  works  at  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia,  also  carries  on  the  coking  of  coal  mined  by  a  sub- 
sidiary company,  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.  Ammonium 
sulphate  is  produced  in  considerable  quantity,  and  the  tar  is  sold 
to  the  Dominion  Tar  and  Chemical  Company,  Ltd.,  head  office 
at  London,  Eng.,  who  have  their  works  on  the  property  of  the 
Dominion  Steel  Co.  By  distillation  are  produced  the  following 
products :  refined  tar,  soft  pitch,  briquetting  pitch,  black  varnish, 
roofing  cement,  soluble  disinfectant  or  sheep  dip,  crude  benzole, 
rectified  benzole,  creosote  oil,  liquid  creosote,  creosote  stain, 
crude  carbolic  acid,  purified  carbohc  acid,  crude  naptha,  purified 
naptha,  emulsion  (germicidal),  ammoniacal  liquor  and  fight  oil. 

At  these  plants  a  total  of  706,700  tons  of  coke,  7100  tons  of 
ammonium  sulphate  and  about  5,000,000,000  gallons  of  tar  are 
produced.     The  value  of  these  is  approximately  $4,600,000. 

Fertilizers 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  Canada  has  scarcely  passed 
the  infantile  stage,  although  in  the  Maritime  provinces,  more 
especially  in  the  fruit  and  potato-growing  districts,  fertilizers 
have  been  popular  for  years.  Ontario  and  Quebec  have,  during 
the  past  five  years,  been  giving  the  subject  more  attention  and 
may  be  expected  to  rapidly  increase  their  consumption  from  this 
stage. 

British  Columbia  quickly  learned  the  value  of  fertilizers  and 
takes  high  rank  as  a  consumer.  This  year  a  Victoria  firm  shipped 
a  carload  of  fertilizer  to  Dawson  City  in  the  Yukon. 

The  provinces  of  the  middle-west  will  not  be  heavy  consumers 
for  many  years  to  come,  although  the  use  of  fertilizers  there  has 
commenced,  chiefly  among  market  gardeners  and  potato  growers, 
but  they  are  also  being  used  to  a  small  extent  by  grain  growers. 
The  -prevailing  high  freight  rates  necessarily  add  greatly  to  the 
cost  of  the  fertilizer  and  this  aggravates  the  difficulties  of  pioneer 
work. 

In  the  younger  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
the  interest  in  the  fertilizer  question  seems  greater  than  in  Mani- 
toba.   This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  within  recent  years 
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there  has  been  a  very  large  emigration  of  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean fanners  to  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  men  who  already 
were  familiar  with  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  fertilizer  materials 
imported  into  Canada  during  the  years  ending  June  30th,  1904, 
and  February  29th,  1912,  respectively,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
two  years  indicates  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
intervening  period : 


12  Months  ending 
June  30,  1904 

12  Months  ending 
Feb.  29,  1912 

lbs. 

$ 

lbs. 

$ 

Fertilizers  (manufactured)  .  .  . 
"          (unmanufactured)  . 
Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Pot- 
ash                          .  . 

1,836,315 

726,917 
285,707 

186,084 

12,849,769 

1,978,972 

134,063 
19,155 

33,740 

5,868 

15,248 

8,000 

6,808 

5,485 

258,578 

86,308 

6,840,138 

985,750 
1,348,422 

620,863 

58,711,867 

2,273,437 

413,905 
3,151 

125,849 

Kainit  and  other  crude  Potash 
Salts .             

9,252 

Acid  Phosphate 

61,554 

43,774 

119,141 

Phosphate  Rock 

Blast  Furnace  Slag 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

16,156 
873,766 
107,313 

In  the  case  of  '  'manufactured"  fertilizers  and  a  few  other  items 
it  has  been  impossible  to  get  the  quantities,  the  value  only  being 
given.  "Unmanufactured"  fertilizers  represent  those  materials 
which  could  not  be  properly  identified,  and  the  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  these  would  indicate  better  classification  facilities  in 
recent  years. 

Acid  Phosphate  (non-medicinal)  would  seem  to  include  a  large 
proportion,  not  used  for  fertilizer  purposes,  since  the  value  given 
is  much  in  excess  of  the  price  of  this  material  as  a  fertilizer. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  at  present  the  most  popular  form  of  nitrog- 
enous fertilizer,  but  the  bulk  of  this  material  imported  is  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  it  is  yet  impossible  to  even 
approximately  estimate  the  amount  used  for  fertilizer  purposes. 
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Nitrate  of  potash  is  also  almost  entirely  used  for  industrial 
purposes,  its  use  as  a  fertilizer  being  very  limited. 

Unfortunately,  no  figures  are  available  to  show  the  production 
of  fertilizers  in  Canada  itself,  but  most  of  the  slaughter  house 
tankage  and  bone,  formerly  exported,  is  now,  by  the  addition  of 
potash,  being  converted  into  mixed-fertilizer  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

The  importation  of  other  fertilizer  materials  gives,  however, 
a  sufficient  indication  of  Canada's  increasing  fertilizer  con- 
sumption. 

Pulp  and  Papek 

In  response  to  the  growing  demand  for  paper  and  pulp,  Canada's 
output  of  these  materials  is  growing  rapidly.  Stretching  un- 
broken from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  are  immense  forests  of 
spruce  and  balsam,  the  woods  which  are  to-day  most  commonly 
used  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing.  When  it  is  noted  that 
numerous  rivers  and  lakes  throughout  this  territory  offer  at  the 
same  time,  the  means  of  transport  and  the  supply  of  power,  the 
present  and  future  importance  of  Canada  in  the  production  of 
pulp  and  paper  can  be  appreciated.  The  pulp  mills  are  usually 
situated  on  rivers  near  the  edge  of  civilization  while  the  paper 
mills  are  as  a  rule  near  the  industrial  centres.  The  products  are 
exported  largely  to  the  United  States  which  is  the  best  customer, 
and  also  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with 
so  large  an  industry  in  detail,  and  some  statistics  are  appended 
which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  trade.  No  figures  regarding 
paper  are  available. 


1910 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Nova 
Scotia 

New 
Bruns- 
wick 

British 
Colum- 
bia 

Total 

Pulp  production  .  . 
Mechanical  pulp  . . 

Sulphite  pulp 

Soda  Pulp 

Spruce  used,  cords . 
Balsam     "         "  ' 

282,938 

235,889 

40,681 

6368 

239,824 

96,474 

25 

156,076 

108,351 

47,271 

454 

189,196 

20,256 

15 

25,955 
25,955 

25,636 

3745 

6 

9,285 

350 

474,604 
370,195 

7685 

1600 

15,134 

350 
440 

95,987 

8422 

470,230 

120,475 

Plants 

4 

1 

51 
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Wood  pulp  exported— 328,977  tons,  value  $5,694,896. 
1911. 

Mechanical  pulp  produced,  tons 362,321 

Sulphite  "  "  "     110,391 

Soda  "  "  "     24,121 

The  RtJBBEE  Industry 

The  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  is  carried  on  by  three  com- 
panies: 

The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto, 

The  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Toronto, 

The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 

The  last  named  Company  is  a  merger  of  a  large  number  of 
smaller  companies  with  plants  at  Bowmanville,  Port  Dalhousie, 
and  Berlin  in  Ontario,  and  Granby,  Quebec.  The  capital  invested 
is  about  $8,800,000,  and  the  number  of  employees  is  approxi- 
mately 4,000.     The  output  for  1911  was  over  $18,500,000. 

The  products  manufactured  include  a  large  range  of  rubber 
goods,  such  as  rubber  footwear,  mechanical  rubber  goods  of 
almost  every  description,  automobile  tires,  and  so  forth. 

A  recent  development  which  may  be  mentioned  under  this 
heading  is  the  manufacture  of  Bakelite  by  Plastics,  Limited, 
of  Toronto.  As  is  well  known,  this  is  a  condensation  product  of 
phenol  and  formaldehyde,  the  preparation  of  which  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Dr.  L.  H.  Baekeland.  His  patents  in  America  are  con- 
trolled by  the  American  Bakelite  Company,  of  New  York,  which 
has  sold  its  rights  in  Canada  to  the  above  Company.  The  plant 
has  not  been  in  operation  very  long,  but  it  is  already  manufactur- 
ing a  large  number  of  products  which  have  hitherto  been  made  of 
ebonite  or  fiber,  such  as  parts  for  motors,  switches,  and  high 
tension  apparatus  in  general,  as  well  as  insulating  varnishes,  etc. 

Compressed  and  Liquefied  Gases 

The  most  important  product  of  this  class  is  liquid  carbon 
dioxide.  The  Canadian  Carbonate  Company,  of  Montreal,  and 
the  Dominion  Carbonic  Company,  of  Toronto,  are  the  only 
firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  gas.     The  former 
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utilizes  the  calcination  of  magnesite  rock,  and  the  latter,  the 
combust'on  of  coke.  In  each  case,  the  gas  is  purified  and 
compressed  into  steel  cylinders  for  shipment  to  bottlers,  brewers, 
and  soda  fountains.  The  combined  output  of  the  two  plants  for 
1912  has  been  estimated  at  2,500,000  pounds  of  liquid  gas,  with  a 
gross  value  of  about  1150,000. 

Liquefied  ammonia  is  produced  on  a  commercial  scale  by  the 
Dominion  Tar  and  Ammonia  Co.,  Hamilton,  but  there  has  been 
a  notable  extension  in  recent  years  of  the  compressor  system  of 
artificial  refr  geration  and  a  large  amount  of  the  liquefied  gas 
is  being  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  and  in  many  cold 
storage  plants.  No  data  are,  however,  available  as  to  the 
actual  extent  of  the  industry. 

Starch 

The  manufacture  of  starch  and  starch  products  is  carried  on  by 
two  companies: 

The  St.  Lawrence  Starch  Co.,  of  Port  Credit, 

The  Canada  Starch  Works,  of  Montreal. 

The  latter  has  one  factory  at  Cardinal  (known  as  the  Edwards- 
burg  plant)  and  another  at  Brantford.  The  Cardinal  plant  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  British  Empire,  its  output  correspond- 
ing to  about  2500  bushels  of  corn,  or  75,000  pounds  of  starch,  per 
day. 

The  combined  output  of  both  companies  is  about  1,000,000 
poilnds  of  starch,  glucose  and  syrup  per  day.  About  60  per- 
cent, of  this  output  is  syrup,  the  remainder  consisting  of  starch 
and  starch  products.  The  process  of  manufacture  presents  no 
special  features;  a  description  of  the  practice  at  these  plants  will 
be  found  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Kauf mann  which  was  presented  about 
two  years  ago  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  The 
by-products  obtained  are  cattle  foods  and  oil  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  linoleums,  etc. 
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Extraction  and  Refining  of  Metals 

The  metallurgical  industry  of  Canada  is  as  yet  only  in  its 
beginning,  although  it  has  grown  very  rapidly  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  In  1886,  the  total  metallurgical  production  of 
Canada  was  valued  at  approximately  $8,000,000;  in  1893  it 
had  grown  to  double  this  amount,  and  in  1910  it  amounted  to 
nearly  $50,000,000.  The  production  of  the  more  important 
metals  duiing  1910  and  1911  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulated 
statement:' 


1910 

1911 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

"Value. 

Copper Lbs. 

Gold Ozs. 

55,692,369 
493,707 
800,797 
32,987,508 
37,271,033 
32,869,264 

S 

7,094,094 

10,205,835 

11,245,622 

1,216,249 

11,181,310 

17,580,455 

510,081 

55,848,665 

$ 
6,911,831 
9,762,096 

Pig  iron Tons. 

Lead Lbs. 

Nickel " 

Silver Ozs. 

Other  metallic  prodcuts  .    . 

917,535 
23,525,050 
34,098,744 
32,740,748 

12,306,860 

818,672 

10,2?,9,623 

17,452,128 

409,674 

Total 

59,033,646 
9,594,773 

57,890,884 

Less  pig  iron  credited  to  im- 
ported ores 

695,891 

875,349 

11,693,456 

49,438,873 

46,197,428 

The  subdivision  of  the  mineral  production  in  1910  and  1911, 
by  provinces,  was  approximately  as  follows :  ^ 

1  Bulletin  No.  150,  Department  of  Mines;  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Min- 
eral Production  of  Canada  during  1911. 
=  Ibid,  p.  6. 
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Province 

1910 

1911 

Value  of 
Production. 

Per  cent 
of  Total. 

Value  of 
Production. 

Per  cent 
of  Total. 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

$ 

14,195,730 

581,942 

8,270,136 

43,538,078 

1,500,359 

498,122 

8,996,210 

24,478,572 

4,764,474 

% 

13.29 
0.54 
7.74 

40.76 
1.40 
0.47 
8.42 

22.92 
4.^6 

$ 

15,354,928 

611,597 

9,087,698 

42,672,904 

1,684,677 

618,379 

6,404,110 

21,237,801 

4,619,592 

% 

15.01 
0.60 

Quebec 

8.88 

41.72 

Manitoba  .  .            ... 

1.65 

Saskatchewan 

0.60 

Alberta 

6.26 

British  Columbia 

North  West  Territories 

20.76 
4.52 

Dominion 

106,823,623 

100.00 

102,291,686 

100.00 

Gold.  The  history  of  gold  mining  in  Canada  has  been  some- 
what similar  to  that  in  California  and  Australia.  Simultaneously 
with  the  exploitation  of  the  gold  fields  of  California,  placer 
mining  received  a  great  impetus  in  British  Columbia,  and  at  one 
time  a  considerable'  amount  of  gold  was  derived  from  this  region. 
Later  on,  about  1896,  the  Klondike  was  found  to  contain  gold 
and  the  gold  production  rose  rapidly,  attaining  a  maximum  value 
in  1900.  As  the  placer  deposits  of  this  district  became  exhausted, 
the  total  production  of  the  Dominion  fell  off  from  over  $27,000,- 
000,  in  1900,  to  $8,000,000,  in  1909.  Within  the  past  two 
years,  however,  the  gold  production  of  the  Yukon  has  been 
increasing,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will  continue 
to  increase,  owing  to  the  extensive  scale  on  which  dredging  and 
hydraulic  mining  are  being  carried  on.' 

While  the  Yukon  territory  yields  about  half  the  total  gold  pro- 
duction of  Canada,  British  Columbia  supplies  almost  the  whole 


» Commission  on  Conservation,  Canada. 
Games,  p.  407. 
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of  the  remainder.  Most  of  the  gold  produced  in  the  latter 
province  is  derived  from  auriferous  copper  pyrites  ores  in  the 
Nelson  and  Rossland  districts,  only  about  ten  per  cent,  being 
obtained  from  placer  deposits. 

Both  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  were  at  one  time  important 
producers  of  gold.  In  the  former  province  the  production  rose 
as  high  as  $421,591  in  1899,  and  then  fell  steadily  to  $188,036 
in  1903.  Since  that  year  the  production  has  rarely  exceeded 
$66,000,  and  in  1911  it  amounted  to  approximately  $38,000. 
The  production  of  Nova  Scotia  has  decreased  from  over  $600,000, 
in  1899  to  $142,000  in  lOlO.i 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  for  1909,  1910  and 
1911,  by  provinces: 


Province. 


Nova  Scotia 

Quebec 

Ontario (b) 

Alberta (a) 

British  Columbia (c) 

Yukon (a) 

Total  


1909. 


$210,711 

3,990 

32,425 

525 

1,174,579 

3,960,000 


9,382,020 


1910 


$163,891 

2,565 

63,849 

1,850 

5,403,318 

4,570,362 


10,205,835 


1911. 
(estimated) 


$142,000 
12,443 
37,929 

4,989,524 
4,580,000 


9,761,896 


(a)  Placer  gold. 

(b)  Gold  from  vein  mining. 

(c)  Gold    from  placer  and  vein  mining. 


That  the  gold  resources  of  the  Yukon  and  British  Columbia 
have  only  been  skimmed,  as  it  were,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  mountain  ranges  of  this  territory  in  which  gold  deposits  have 
been  found  so  far  form  the  northern  extremity  of  the  "western 
or  Cordilleran  belt  which,  extending  from  South  America  to 
Alaska,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  mining  regions  in  the 

'  Bulletin  No.  88,  Department  of  Mines;  Annual  Report  on  the  Mineral 
Production  of  Canada  for  1909,  pp.  44-48. 
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world — noted  principally  for  its  wealth  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
lead."  In,  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States  this  mountain 
range  has  yielded  about  $3,000,000  per  mile  of  its  length,  and  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  Canada,  which  possesses  over 
1,300  miles  of  this  range,  will  yield  enormous  amounts  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  future.  The  resources  of  placer  gold  in 
the  Klondike  alone  have  been  estimated  at  $100,000,000.  Up 
to  the  present  probably  not  one-twentieth  of  this  vast  area  has 
been  prospected  in  detail.* 

Silver  and  Cobalt 

The  total  silver  production  of  the  Dominion  for  1911  is  esti- 
mated at  32,740,748  ounces,  valued  at  $17,452,128  of  which 
30,761,690  ounces  were  from  Ontario,  1,910,323  ounces  from 
British  Columbia,  50,300  ounces  from  the  Yukon  and  18,435 
ounces  from  Quebec. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  deposits  at  Cobalt,  Ontario,  in  1904, 
the  production  of  the  country  has  grown  rapidly,  and  Canada 
now  ranks  third  among  the  silver-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  Ores  from  the  Cobalt  district  are  at  present  being 
treated  at  three  metallurgical  works,  operated  by  the  following 
companies : 

The  Canadian  Copper  Co.,  at  Copper  CUff,  Ont., 

The  Deloro  Mining  and  Reduction  Co.,  at  Deloro,  Ont., 

The  Coniagas  Reduction  Co.,  at  Thorold,  Ont. 

"These  three  smelting  works  receive  most  of  the  high  grade 
ores  produced  by  the  mines,  as  well  as  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  concentrates,  the  shipments  of  low  grade  ores  continuing 
for  the  most  part  to  go  to  smelters  in  the  United  States,  where 
their  siliceous  contents  render  them  desirable  for  mixing  with 
more  basic  material."^ 

Silver  bullion  of  fineness  varying  from  850  to  998.2  is  produced 
at  the  works,  other  products  being  white  arsenic,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Coniagas  plant,  nickel  and  cobalt  oxides.  During  1910 
these  three  companies  combined  treated  9,466  tons  of  ore  and 
concentrates,  the  silver  recovered  amounting  to  14,574,837  fine 

>  S.  Dushman,  Trans.  Am.  Eleotrochem.  Soc.  20,  p.  430. 
« Report  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario,  1910,  p.  15. 
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ounces.  "The  remainder  of  the  output,  consisting  of  24,893  tons 
of  ore  and  concentrates,  yielding  16,076,580  ounces  of  silver, 
was  exported  mainly  to  the  United  States.  The  material  sent 
abroad  for  treatment  thus  contained  on  an  average  645  ounces 
per  ton,  while  that  refined  at  home  carried  an  average  of  1,539 
ounces  per  ton."^ 

The  ores  of  the  cobalt  district  are  extremely  complex  and  the 
problem  of  treating  them  so  as  to  economically  extract  the  silver, 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  arsenic,  is  still  awaiting  a  solution.  At  the 
present  time  the  elements  other  than  silver  in  these  ores  are  of 
comparatively  slight  value,  at  any  rate  to  the  miners  of  the  ore.'' 
The  demand  for  cobalt  and  arsenic  is  not  great  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  amount  produced  as  by-product  during  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  silver.  "In  fact,  one  year's  operation  of  the  cobalt 
mines  will  produce  ore  enough  to  meet  the  present  consumption 
of  cobaltic  oxide  for  several  years.'  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  over-production  of  both  cobalt  and  arsenic  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  ore  contains  on  the  average  6.76  percent, 
cobalt,  3.72  percent,  nickel,  and  30  percent,  arsenic* 

Both  the  Canadian  Goveriunent  and  the  miners  have  conse- 
quently attempted  to  devise  and  encourage  methods  for  utilizing 
these  constituents.  As  a  result  of  the  bounty  on  cobalt  oxide 
of  6  cents  per  pound  of  metallic  cobalt  content,  both  the  Deloro 
Mining  and  Reduction  Co.  and  the  Coniagas  Reduction  Co. 
made  shipments  of  the  oxide  in  1910.^  The  cobalt  oxide, 
mixed  with  nickel  oxide,  is  exported  to  Europe  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  china  ware.  The  quantity  of  oxide,  however, 
consumed  in  this  manner  is  believed  not  to  exceed  300  or  350 
tons  per  annum,  which  is  much  below  the  equivalent  of  ore  pro- 
duced by  the  silver  mines  of  Cobalt. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  find  an  application  of  cobalt  as  a 
constituent  of  alloys,  and  a  recent  report  would  seem  to  point 
to  the  alloy  with  chromium  as  possessing  a  number  of  useful 

■-  lb,  1911,  p.  13. 
'  lb,  1909,  p.  13. 
=  lb,  1910,  p.  24. 
'  lb,  1911,  p.  17. 
•lb,  1911,  p.  25. 
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properties.  According  to  this  report,  an  alloy  containing  25 
percent,  chromium  and  75  percent,  cobalt  is  superior  to  steel 
for  knife  blades  and  is  very  resistant  to  corrosion.  "  It  is  equalled 
in  this  respect  only  by  gold  and  the  metals  of  the  platinum  group." 
Mr.  Haynes,  the  inventor  of  the  alloy,  regards  it  as  particularly 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  small  cutting  instruments,  since 
it  takes  an  edge  comparable  to  that  of  tempered  steel.  He  also 
suggests  its  use  in  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratory  in  place 
of  platinum.  It  may  therefore  be  that  in  this  or  similar  direc- 
tions an  outlet  will  be  found  for  the  cobalt  which  the  mines  of 
the  district  of  that  name  are  now  forcing  upon  an  unwilling 
market. ' 

Arsenic 

At  one  time  all  the  arsenic  manufactured  in  Canada  was  ob- 
tained from  auriferous  arsenic  pyrites  in  Hastings  County, 
Ontario.  2  But  in  recent  years  the  reduction  works  at  Copper 
Cliff,  Deloro  and  Thorold  have  supplied  the  total  demand  for 
this  product.  During  1910  these  plants  recovered  and  marketed 
1,524  tons  of  white  arsenic,  valued  at  170,709,  an  average  of  2.31 
cents  per  pound.'  As  in  the  case  of  cobalt,  the  consumption 
of  arsenic  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  enforced  increase  in  supply, 
and  since  the  opening  of  the  cobalt  mines  the  price  has  fallen 
from  six  or  seven  cents  per  pound  to  less  than  three  cents. 

Copper  and  Nickel 

Copper  in  the  refined  state  is  not  produced  in  Canada.  The 
ores  are  smelted  to  a  matte  containing  gold  and  silver  as  the 
valuable  constituents,  which  is  then  exported  to  the  United 
States  for  refining.  The  production  of  the  Dominion  is  derived 
from  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia  and  Ontario. 

In  the  former  province,  "gold-copper"  ores  occur  in  the  Ross- 
land  and  Boundary  districts.  "The  average  content  of  these 
ores  is  rather  less  than  30  pounds  per  ton;  but  with  present  treat- 
ment facihties,  it  is  possible  to  smelt  9,000  tons  of  ore  daily, 

'  lb,  1911,  p.  25. 

'  W.  R.  Lang,  The  Chemical  Industries  of  the  Dominion,  Trans.  Can.  Insti- 
tute, 8,  151-190  (1905);  Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1904. 
•  Report  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario,  1911,  p.  33. 
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while  with  the  smelter  improvements  and  additions  now  being 
made,  or  contemplated,  this  output  will  probably  be  increased 
within  the  next  two  years  to  10,500  tons,  or  a  possible  production 
of  100,000,000  pounds  of  copper  per  annum."^  At  the  present 
time  the  following  smelting  companies  are  established: 

The  Brittania  Copper  Syndicate,  Limited. 
Head  Office — Brittania  Beach,  B.  C, 
Smelter- — Crofton,  Vancouver  Island; 

The  British  Colmnbia  Copper  Company,  Limited. 
Head  Office — New  York, 
Smelter — Greenwood. 

"The  works  comprise  a  thoroughly  modern  well-equipped 
plant  of  three  furnaces,  having  a  capacity  of  2000  tons  of  ore 
daily,  and  two  converters,  equal  to  a  capacity  of  about  2500 
pounds  of  copper  per  hour,  working  on  matte  of  45  percent, 
copper  content."^  The  product  from  the  converter  is  blister 
copper  and  is  sent  to  the  Nicholls  Chemical  Company,  New  York, 
to  be  refined.' 

The   Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting   Company,   of 
Canada,  Limited. 
Head  Office — Toronto,  Ont. 
Smelter— Trail,  B.  C. 

"The  present  works  is  a  completely  equipped  and  modern 
plant,  designed  to  treat  all  grades  of  copper  and  lead  ores,  and 
includes  a  refinery  for  producing  pig  lead,  as  well  as  refined  sil- 
ver, gold,  and  antimony,  with  copper  sulphate  as  a  by-product."* 

Dominion  Copper  Company. 
Head  Office — New  York. 
Smelter — Boundary  Falls,  near  Greenwood,  B.  C. 

'  Bulletin  No.  24,  Department  of  Mines;  Report  on  the  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Industries  of  Canada,  1907-8,  p.  137. 
'  lb.,  p.  232. 

s  W.  R.  Lang,  loo.  cit.,  p.  157. 
<  Bulletin  No.  24,  Department  of  Mines,  p.  235. 
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The  Granby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting,  and  Power 
Company,  Limited. 
Head  Office— Grand  Forks,  B.  C. 
Smelter—  "  " 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  smelting  works  in  British  Columbia. 
It  employs  about  300  men  at  the  smelter,  besides  500  men  at  the 
mine.  The  plant  is  capable  of  treating  4000  tons  of  copper  ore 
daily.  Both  matte  and  blister  copper  are  produced.  The  former 
averages  between  40  and  44  percent,  copper;  10  to  15  ounces 
of  silver,  1.6  and  2.6  ounces  of  gold  per  ton,  while  the  latter  carries 
99.5  to  99.6  percent,  copper,  25  to  37  ounces  of  silver,  and  4  to 
6.5  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.^ 

During  1910  this  company  produced  11,407,351  pounds  of 
blister  copper,  containing  30,945  ounces  of  gold  and  227,445 
ounces  of  silver." 

The  total  capitalization  of  the  above  smelters  is  about  $30,000,- 
000  and  the  aggregate  number  of  men  employed  by  them  is  about 
1100.  The  production  of  blister  and  matte  copper  from  the 
province  during  1911  was  approximately  35,500,000  pounds.' 

The  copper  production  of  Ontario  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
nickel-copper  ores  of  Sudbury.  "At  present  there  are  only 
two  companies,  the  Canadian  Copper  Company,  and  the  Mond 
Nickel  Company,  engaged  in  active  smelting  operations.  Both 
these  companies  produce  a  nickel-copper  matte  from  a  nickelif er- 
ous  pyrrhotite  ore,  which  carries  in  addition  values  in  copper. 
The  matte  is  shipped  to  refining  works  in  the  United  States  and 
England  for  subsequent  treatment."* 

The  Canadian  Copper  Company  is  an  American  corporation, 
with  hekd  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  smelting  works  are 
located  at  Copper  Cliff,  near  Sudbury,  and  constitute  "one  of 
the  largest  and  best-equipped  plants  of  the  kind  to  be  found  any- 
where, costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000,000.  Power  for 
operating  the  mines  and  works  is  developed  at  High  Falls  on  the 

•  lb,  p.  252. 

'  Private  communication. 

•  Bulletin  No.  150,  Department  of  Mines,  p.  11. 
« Bulletin  No.  24,  Department  of  Mines,  p.  383. 
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Spanish  river,  about  28  miles  from  Copper  Cliff,  where  there  is  a 
natural  drop  of  about  65  feet,  increased  by  damming  to  85  feet. 
About  12,000  horse  power  can  be  obtained  here,  and  costs  delivered 
at  Copper  Cliff  about  $15.  per  horse  power-year.  Ore  is  taken 
for  the  most  part  from  the  Creighton  mine,  which  furnished 
391,575  tons  out  of  the  508,404  tons  raised  by  the  Company  in 
1910.  This  ore  contains  about  1.5  percent,  copper,  and  4.5  per- 
cent, nickel."^  After  many  years  of  experience,  a  very  efficient 
method  of  treating  these  complex  nickel  ores  has  been  developed 
and  a  matte  is  produced  containing  about  35  percent,  copper- 
nickel,  27  percent,  sulphur,  and  the  balance  iron.  Through 
subsequent  bessemerizing  this  matte  is  reduced  to  about  40  to 
49  percent,  nickel,  26  to  49  percent,  copper,  12  to  23  percent, 
sulphur,  and  0.5  to  2  percent,  iron.  The  smelter  treats  about  1000 
tons  of  ore  per  day.  All  the  copper-nickel  matte  produced  is 
sent  to  the  refinery  of  the  Orford  Copper  Company,  of  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.2 

The  Mond  Nickel  Company's  smelting  plant  is  at  Victoria 
Mines  on  the  Sault  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
The  Company  owns  altogether  7000  acres  of  mining  lands,  partly 
leased  and  partly  in  fee  simple.  The  average  analysis  of  the  run 
of  mine  ore  is  about  2|  percent,  nickel,  and  2J  percent,  copper. 
The  capacity  of  the  smelter  was  about  310  tons  of  high  grade 
matte  per  month  in  1908.'  "The  bessemer  matte  produced 
contains  about  40  percent,  copper  and  40  percent,  nickel,  about  15 
percent,  iron,  and  the  balance  sulphur  and  impurities.  This 
matte  is  put  up  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  Swansea,  England,  to  the 
Mond  Refining  Works." ^ 

The  discovery  of  the  copper-nickel  ores  in  the  Sudbury  district 
has  placed  Ontario  in  the  position  of  being  the  largest  producer 
of  nickel  in  the  world,  these  deposits  now  supplying  about  75 
percent,  of  the  world's  total.  The  production  of  nickel-copper 
matte  for  1909  and  1910  is  contained  in  the  following  table:* 

1  Report  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario,  1911,  p.  26. 
'  Bulletin  No.  24,  Department  of  Mines,  p.  389. 
-  lb.,  p.  398. 

'  W.  R.  Lang,  loc.  cit.,  p.  158.  Also  contains  description  of  Mond's  process 
for  extracting  nickel  from  its  ores. 

•  Report  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario,  1911,  p.  27. 
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Ore  raised Tons 

"      smelted " 

Bessemer  matte  produced " 

Nickel  contents " 

Copper        "       " 

Value  of  nickel 

"         copper 

Wages  paid 

Men  employed 


1909 


451,892 

462,336 

25,845 

13,141 

7,873 

$2,790,798 

1,122,219 

1,234,904 

1,796 


1910 


652,392 

628,947 

35,033 

18,636 

9,630 

$4,005,961 

1,374,103 

1,698,184 

2,156 


The  statistics  for  1911  are  not  yet  completed,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  the  production  is  about  the  same  as  for  1910. 

An  interesting  development  in  connection  with  this  industry 
is  the  production  of  "Monel  Metal,"  an  alloy  of  nickel  and  copper 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by' the  Canadian  Copper 
Company,  and  which  is  produced  by  that  Company  directly 
from  the  matte.  "In  fact,  it  is  asserted  that  the  proportions 
in  which  the  nickel  and  copper  occur  in  the  Canadian  Copper 
Company's  ores  are  almost  precisely  those  required  for  the  alloy, 
which  are  about  67  percent,  nickel,  and  37  percent,  copper,  and 
that  by  careful  attention  to  the  furnace  charge  a  Bessemer  matte 
can  be  produced  within  one  percent,  of  that  required  in  making 
Monel  metal.  Considerable  quantities  of  this  alloy  are  now 
coming  into  use.  It  is  claimed  to  possess  great  strength  and  to 
be  practically  non-corrodible."' 

Iron 

"The  Canadian  iron  industry  dates  back  to  the  establishment 
of  the  St.  Maurice  forges  by  the  French  Government  in  1737. 
Many  other  minor  plants  were  subsequently  built,  but  they  all 
failed  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  This  early  failure  was  due  as  much  as  anything 
else  to  lack  of  enterprise,  capi!  al,  and  proper  shipping  facilities. 
The  modern  development  of  the  industry  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  introduction  of  a  protective  duty  on  iron  in  1887.     The 

'  lb,  p.  28. 
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granting  of  bounties  by  the  Dominion  and  Ontario  governments 
has  also  assisted  largely  in  bringing  about  the  present  condition 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industries." ' 

The  production  of  pig  iron  by  provinces  in  1910  and  1911  was 
as  follows: 

PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON  BY  PROVINCES,  1910  AND  1911 


1910 

1911 

Provinces 

Tons 

Value 

$ 

Value 
per  Ton 

$ 

Tons 

Value 

$ 

Value 
per  Ton 

Nova  Scotia . . 

Quebec 

Ontario 

350,287 

3,237 

447,273 

4,203,444 

85,255 

6,956,923 

12.00 
26.34 
15.55 

390,242 

658 

526,635 

4,682,901 
17,282 
7,606,674 

12.00 
26.34 
14.44 

Total.... 

800,797 

11,245,622 

14.04 

917,535 

12,306,860 

13.41 

The  following  table  shows  the  origin  of  the  raw  materials 
utilized  in  producing  this  iron  in  1911.^ 


Material 

Domestic 

Imported 

Ore ; 

67,434 
543,933 
625,216 

1,628,368 

Coke 

577,388 

It  is  thus  seen  that  this  industry  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent 
upon  imported  raw  materials.  Nearly  all  the  ore  used  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  imported  from  Newfoundland,  while  a  great  deal  of  that 
used  in  Ontario  is  derived  from  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

I W.  R.  Lang,  loc.  cit.,  p.  153. 

Dominion  bounty  on  pig  iron,  $3  per  ton  produced.  Ontario  boimty  $1 
per  ton  on  pig  iron  produced  from  Ontario  ores,  and  50  cents  on  ores  not  ob- 
tained in  the  Province;  the  rate  of  $1  to  be  only  paid  up  to  25,000  tons. 

» Bulletin  No.  150,  Department  of  Mines,  p.  15. 
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The  classification  of  the  production  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended  was  as  follows : 

Bessemer  208,626  tons;  basic  464,220  tons;  foundry  and  mis- 
cellaneous 244,686  tons. 

The  history  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Ontario  forms  an 
attractive  chapter  in  the  evolution  of  Canadian  industry.  The 
story  down  to  1904  has  been  told  interestingly  by  Prof.  W.  R. 
Lang.^  A  detailed  account  of  the  industry,  not  only  from  an 
historical  but  from  an  economical,  geological  and  metallurgical 
point  of  view,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  of  Ontario,  1908,  pp.  190-342,  from  which  source  a  great 
deal  of  the  information  has  been  derived  regarding  the  individual 
plants. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  eight  furnaces  producing  pig  iron 
in  Ontario,  distributed  as  follows :  Algoma  Steel  Company,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  two;  Hamilton  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Hamilton, 
two;  Atikokan  Iron  Company,  Port  Arthur,  one;  Canada  Iron 
Corporation,  Midland,  two;  Standard  Chemical  Company, 
Deseronto,  one.  The  combined  production  of  these  plants  in 
1911  was  526,610  tons  of  pig  iron.  Of  the  ore  smelted,  67,631 
tons  were  of  domestic  and  848,814  of  foreign  origin.'' 

The  Hamilton  Steel  and  Iron  Company  and  the  Algoma  Steel 
Company  were  also  producers  of  steel.  The  steel  produced  in 
1910  (the  last  year  for  which  data  are  available)  amounted  to 
331,321  tons,  valued  at  $7,855,407.  The  total  number  of  work- 
men employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Ontario  was  2,120 
in  1910,  over  $1,400,000  being  paid  in  wages.' 

The  plant  of  the  Algoma  Steel  Company,  which  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Corporation,  is  situated 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  the  St.  Mary's  River,  and  consists  of  two 
blast  furnaces,  of  250  tons  capacity  per  day,  with  all  necessary 
modem  stock  handling  machinery,  two  acid  bessemer  converters, 
two  basic  open  hearth  furnaces  and  a  rail  mill  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  225,000  tons.    The  ores  used  are  obtained  almost 

•  W.  R.  Lang,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  153-4. 

» Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario;  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Mineral  Production 
of  Ontario  for  1911. 

•  Report  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario,  1911,  p.  29. 
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entirely  from  the  Lake  Superior  American  ranges,  and  the  coke 
used  is  derived  from  the  West  Virginia  fields.  The  limestone  is 
quarried  in  Michigan  about  40  miles  from  the  Sault.  The  com- 
pany also  has  under  construction  a  400  ton  furnace,  a  12"  and 
18"  merchant  mill,  and  a  complete  installation  of  by-product 
coking  ovens  (110  ovens,  Koppers  type,  with  capacity  of  1,100 
tons  of  coke  per  day). 

"The  works  of  the  Hamilton  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Limited, 
are  located  in  Hamilton,  on  the  shores  of  Burlington  Bay,  Lake 
Ontario,  and  in  point  of  size  and  investment  come  next  to  those 
of  the  Algoma  Steel  Company.  The  plant  consists  at  present 
of  two  coke  blast  furnaces,  four  basic  open  hearth  furnaces, 
puddling  furnaces,  rolling  mills  and  a  forging  department, 
also  a  small  spike  mill.  .  .  .  Latterly,  all  ores  have  been 
secured  from  the  Lake  Superior  American  ranges  and  from  the 
Helen  mine  in  Michipicoten,  Ontario.  Coke  is  obtained  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Connellsville  district.  Limestone  is  obtained 
from  several  localities  not  far  from  Hamilton.  Dolomite  from 
the  Dundas  quarries  is  used  for  the  blast  furnaces,  and  from  the 
St.  Mary's  quarries  in  Perth  and  Port  Colborne  quarries  in  Wel- 
land  are  obtained  the  limestones  for  open  hearth  work."  The 
two  blast  furnaces  have  a  combined  capacity  of  over  525  tons  per 
day.  Two  of  the  open  hearth  furnaces  are  of  40  tons  and  two 
of  20  tons  capacity,  all  are  of  the  stationary  type  and  are  fired 
with  natural  gas.  The  whole  plant  produces  annually  over  180,- 
000  gross  tons  of  pig  iron,  100,000  net  tons  of  steel  ingots,  and 
100,000  gross  tons  of  rolled  iron  and  steel,  besides  forgings,  rail- 
ing car  axles,  and  track  spikes. 

The  Canada  Iron  Corporation  has  a  plant  situated  on  the 
shore  of  Midland  Harbor.  About  50  to  75  percent,  of  the  ore 
used  is  imported  from  the  Lake  Superior  district;  coke  is  brought 
in  from  the  Connellsville  district  in  Pennsylvania,  while  the 
limestone  is  quarried  about  five  miles  from  the  furnace  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Midland  Bay.  The  capacity  of  the  two  furnaces 
in  operation  is  375  tons. 

The  blast  furnace  at  Deseronto  was  formerly  blown  with  char- 
coal as  fuel,  this  being  supplied  by  the  Standard  Chemical 
Company,  Limited,  which  manufactures  charcoal  and  its  by- 
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products.  In  1907,  owing  to  failure  of  the  wood  supply,  it  was 
decided  to  manufacture  coke  iron  and  at  the  present  time  part 
of  the  fuel  is  imported  from  Connellsville.  The  ores  are  obtained 
mainly  from  the  American  Lake  Superior  ranges,  arriving  via 
the  Welland  Canal.  Limestone  is  obtained  from  quarries  along 
the  Bay  of  Quints  railway,  Ontario.  The  output  of  the  furnace 
is  about  35  gross  tons  of  iron  per  day. 

"Of  late  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
deposits  of  iron  ores  that  are  found  in  the  Thunder  Bay  and 
Rainy  River  districts  of  northwestern  Ontario.  Various  projects 
were  put  forward  for  the  utilization  of  these  ores,  but  it  remained 
for  the  Atikokan  Iron  Company,  organized  in  1905,  to  demon- 
strate the  practicability  of  roasting  and  smelting  the  high  sulfur 
magnetites  of  the  Atikokan  range  for  the  production  of  foundry 
iron."'  The  plant  located  in  Port  Arthur  comprises  a  blast  furnace 
of  maximum  capacity  of  200  tons  per  24  hours,  an  ore  roaster 
operated  by  the  blast  furnace  gas,  and  a  battery  of  100  beehive 
coke  ovens.  The  coal  for  the  coke  is  obtained  from  the  West  Vir- 
ginia fields,  and  the  limestone  is  obtained  from  Kelly  Island  in 
Lake  Erie. 

This  completes  the  survey  of  the  plants  at  work  in  Ontario. 
Turning  to  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  we  find  that  there  are 
three  plants  in  operation. 

The  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company  was  organized  in  1899, 
with  the  intention  of  providing  a  larger  market  for  the  output 
of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company.  The  works  are  situated  at 
Sydney,  N.  S.,  and  include  five  blast  furnaces  of  280  tons  capac- 
ity each,  ten  50  ton  open  hearth  furnaces  of  the  H.  H.  Campbell 
tilting  type,  a  26"  blooming  mill  and  pit  furnaces,  a  28"  rail  mill, 
1000  tons  capacity,  a  rod  mill  of  over  7000  tons  capacity  monthly, 
a  continuous  billet  mill,  of  600  tons  daily  capacity,  500  coke 
ovens,  coal-washing,  sulphuric  acid  plants,  and  by-product 
plant.  The  erection  of  a  sixth  furnace  has  been  arranged  for,  the 
completion  of  which  will  give  this  company  a  capacity  of  over 
400,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  principal  source  of  the  iron  ore  supply  is  Wabana  mine, 
Bell  Island,  Newfoundland,  some  400  miles  from  Sydney.     This 
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mine  is  estimated  to  contain  28  million  tons  of  available  ore, 
besides  areas  under  the  sea  which  are  believed  to  be  very  exten- 
sive. It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  ore  in  stock  bins  at 
Sydney,  C.  B.,  is  $0,817  per  ton.^  "Analyses  of  the  ore  show  it 
to  contain  fifty  percent,  of  iron,  little  sulphur,  but  rather  too 
much  silica,  aluminum,  and  phosphorus.  The  result  is  a  pig 
iron  too  high  in  phosphorus,  but  during  the  subsequent  conver- 
sion of  the  pig  iron  into  steel  in  open-hearth  furnaces,  this  impu- 
rity is  eliminated,  and  a  fine  quality  of  steel  produced.  For  the 
best  kind  of  pig  iron,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  other  ores  with  it,  and 
for  this  purpose  Cuban,  Spanish,  and  Swedish  ores  are  used,  the 
result  being  a  low  phosphorus  pig."^ 

Limestone  is  obtained  from  the  Company's  quarries  at  Bras 
d'Or  Lakes,  about  85  miles  by  water  from  the  works.  It  analyses 
about  94.6  percent.  CaCOs,  with  about  3  percent.  MgCOj. 
The  supply  of  dolomite  is  derived  from  the  Company's  quarry  at 
Scotch  Lake,  about  16  miles  from  Sydney. 

Coal  is  obtained  from  the  Dominion  Coal  Company's  fields 
near  at  hand,  at  a  cost  of  $1.24  per  ton.  The  coke  oven  plant 
consists  of  ten  batteries  of  fifty  ovens  each,  of  the  Otto-Hoffman 
by-product  type.  The  total  capacity  is  rated  at  1,200  tons  of 
37  hour  coke  per  day  of  24  hours.  These  ovens  are  of  the  latest 
type  and  are  provided  with  a  condensing  house,  a  cistern,  and  the 
necessary  coolers,  scrubber,  sieve  washer,  etc.,  for  cooling  and 
cleansing  the  gas  and  extracting  from  it  the  tar  and  ammonia. 
The  latter  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  ammonium  by  neutral- 
izing it  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  greater  part  of  this  product  is 
exported  to  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  on 
the  sugar  plantations.  The  acid  plant,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
40  tons  per  day,  is  a  modification  of  the  old  chamber  system, 
pyrites  and  sulphur  being  used  as  raw  materials.  The  tar  is 
pumped  to  storage  tanks,  and  sold  to  the  Dominion  Tar  and 
Chemical  Company,  Ltd.,  who  have  their  works  on  the  Dominion 
Steel  Company's  property,  and  near  the  coke  ovens. 

The  number  of  men  employed  on  the  works  of  the  Dominion 

1  Bulletin  No.  24,  Department  of  Mines,  p.  537. 
>  W.  R.  Lang,  loc.  oit.,  p.  155. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Company  at  Sydney,  and  at  Bras  d'Or  Lakes,  is 
over  4,000. 

The  Londonderry  Iron  and  Mining  Company,  Limited,  situated 
in  Colchester  County,  N.  S.,  has  the  oldest  plant  in  Nova  Scotia, 
having  begun  operations  in  1850.  Only  one  furnace  of  100  tons 
capacity  is  in  operation.  The  ore  is  obtained  from  the  Com- 
pany's mines  near  at  hand  and  consists  of  hematite,  siderite, 
specular  ore  and  ochrey  ore.  The  coke  is  obtained  from  97 
coking  ovens,  having  a  total  capacity  of  150  tons  per  day. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Company,  Limited,  operates 
one  blast  furnace  having  a  capacity  of  200  tons  per  day,  at 
Ferrona,  near  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  and  three  40  ton  open  hearth 
steel  furnaces  and  one  50  ton  open  hearth  rolling  furnace  at  New 
Glasgow.  The  latter  are  all  of  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Company  type,  arranged  in  one  row,  and  the  Siemens-Martin 
process  is  used.  The  product  of  the  furnace,  which  averages 
240  tons  per  day,  is  tapped  into  50  ton  ladles,  from  which  it  is 
poured  into  molds  in  a  pit.  Electric  power  is  utilized  by  the 
works  and  is  generated  from  steam. 

The  iron  ore  is  mainly  derived  from  the  Wabana  mine,  on 
Bell  Island,  Newfoundland.  It  is  a  red  hematite  containing 
about  55  percent,  metallic  iron,  3.7  percent,  alumina,  about  1 
percent,  phosphorus,  and  only  the  slightest  trace  of  sulphur. 
Limestone  is  obtained  from  the  Company's  quarry  at  Point 
Edward,  Cape  Breton.  The  Company  also  owns  its  own  coal 
coUeries  in  Pictou  County.  About  1800  men  are  employed  at 
the  Works  and  2400  more  at  the  mines  and  quarries.* 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  of  Canada, 
there  were  12  furnaces  in  blast  December  31,  1911,  out  of  a  total 
number  of  18.  The  aggregate  capacity  of  the  furnaces  actually 
constructed  throughout  the  Dominion  is  about  3600  tons  per  day. 

Lead 

The  production  of  lead  in  Canada  is  almost  entirely  from 
British  Columbia  mines.  Lead  smelting  in  this  province  dates 
practically  from  1894,  when  a  smelter  was  erected  at  Pilot  Bay, 
on  Kootenay  Lake,  by  the  Kootenay  Mining  and  Smelting 

1  Bulletin  No.  24,  Department  of  Mines. 
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Company.  Two  years  later  the  Hall  Mines,  Limited,  commenced 
operations  at  Nelson,  B.  C,  and  then  followed  in  rapid  succession 
the  installation  of  smelters  at  Grand  Forks,  Greenwood,  and 
Trail.  In  most  of  these  plants  the  Huntington-Heberlein 
process  for  treatment  of  lead  ores  has  been  adopted,  with  more 
or  less  modification. 

The  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  also  operate 
an  electrolytic  lead  refinery  at  Trail,  using  Betts'  process.  As 
a  full  description  of  the  plant  and  process  is  readily  available  in 
numerous  publications,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  in  this 
connection.  Since  1902,  when  the  plant  was  first  installed,  its 
capacity  has  grown  from  50  tons  to  100  tons  per  day,  and  it  is 
now  treating  practically  all  the  British  Columbia  lead  ores. 
Pig  lead,  fine  gold,  fine  silver,  refined  antimony,  copper  sulphate, 
and  babbitt  metal  are  produced  at  the  refinery,  and  lead  pipe  also 
is  manufactured  there.  The  refined  lead  finds  a  market  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  the  Orient.  The  Carter  White 
Lead  Company,  of  Canada,  with  works  at  Montreal,  uses  Trail 
lead  exclusively.^  The  total  value  of  the  refinery  output  for  1910 
and  1911,  as  well  as  detailed  statistics  of  the  individual  products, 
is  given  in  the  following  table  :^ 


1910 

1911 

Total  Refinery  Output 

$2,160,911 

13,298 

1,798,960 

16,493 

1,731,874 
15,260 

Goldj  ounces 

SUver,     '*     

1,325,294 
11,763 

Lead,  tons 

Structural  Materials 

With  the  enormous  increase  in  population  there  has  naturally 
occurred  a  rapid  growth  in  the  production  of  structural  materials. 

The  most  important  of  the  materials  which  come  under  this 
heading  is  Portland  Cement.  The  value  of  the  production  has 
grown  from  $18,000  in  1890  to  over  17,500,000  in  1911,  during 

1  Bulletin  No.  88,  Department  of  Mines,  p.  88. 

2  Private  communication. 
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which  year  5,677,539  barrels  (of  350  pounds  net)  were  produced 
at  an  average  price  of  $1.34  at  the  works.^  This  was  an  increase 
of  29  percent,  over  the  production  in  1910.  Furthermore,  the 
amount  imported  has  decreased  from  64  percent,  of  the  total 
consumption  in  1901  to  only  7  percent,  in  1910. 

According  to  returns  to  the  Department  of  Mines  in  1911  there 
were  22  plants  operating  in  1910,  with  a  total  daily  capacity  of 
25,835  barrels.^  These  plants  are  distributed  as  follows :  one  in 
Nova  Scotia,  using  blast  furnace  slag;  one  in  Manitoba,  mak- 
ing a  natural  Portland  Cement;  one  in  British  Columbia,  two  in 
Alberta  and  three  in  Quebec,  using  limestone  and  clay;  and 
fourteen  in  Ontario  of  which  eleven  use  marl  and  three  limestone. 

The  use  of  shell  marl  as  the  source  of  lime  was  the  prevailing 
tendency  at  the  outset  of  the  industry.  But  more  recently 
the  tendency  is  strongly  towards  the  use  of  solid  rock,  as  "it 
has  been  found  more  economical  to  raise  and  grind  the  rock  than 
to  dredge  the  marl  and  handle  the  large  proportion  of  water 
accompanying  it."'  This  is  well  shown  by  the  following  sta- 
tistics : 


Year. 

Cement  from 
marl 

Cement  from 
limestone 

1908 

1,573,090 

810,706 

1,214,479 

1,922,871 

1909                                      

3,336,002 

1910 .              

3,181,803 

The  method  of  manufacture  is  in  most  cases  the  standard 
American  practice,  involving  the  use  of  rotary  kilns  in  preference 
to  those  of  the  stationary  type. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  cement  industry  is  over 
2200,  and  the  wages  paid  about  $1,300,000  per  annum. 
'    About  80  firms  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lime  through- 
out the   Dominion.     The   average  number  of  men  employed 

1  Bulletin  No.  150,  Department  of  Mines,  p.  20. 

'  Bulletin  No.  114,  Department  of  Mines;  The  Production  of  Cement,  Lime, 
Clay  Products,  Stone  and  other  Structural  Materials  in  Canada,  1910. 
•  Report  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario,  1911,  p.  32. 
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in  1910  was  reported  as  976,  and  wages  paid  1466,876.'  The 
annual  production  for  1909,  1910,  and  1911  has  been  about  5  to 
6  milUon  bushels  at  an  average  value  of  19  to  20  cents  per  bushel. 
About  50  percent,  of  this  production  is  derived  from  Ontario. 

The  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick  was  first  started  about 
six  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  operating  plants 
has  increased  rapidly.  In  1910  there  were  at  least  13  firms  pro- 
ducing sand-lime  brick,  the  total  annual  production  amounting 
to  approximately  45  million,  at  an  average  value  of  $8.34  per 
thousand.     Both  vertical  and  horizontal  presses  are  in  use. 

As  the  cost  of  producing  this  class  of  brick  is  much  below  that 
of  clay  brick,  their  manufacture  forms  a  very  profitable  undertak- 
ing. When  made  from  fine  white  sand,  the  product  has  a  neat 
and  clean  appearance,  equal  to  that  of  the  best  pressed  clay  brick, 
and  may  be  made  with  a  crushing  strength  which  is  well  over 
2500  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Gypsum  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  tonnage  of  gypsum 
mined  or  quarried  in  1910  was  548,019  tons,  and  the  quantity 
calcined  69,889  tons.^  "At  Windsor,  N.  S.,  there  are  immense 
deposits;  the  beds  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Hillsborough,  N.  B., 
are,  however,  very  large  and  of  great  purity,  and  form  the  basis 
of  the  most  extensive  operations.  In  manufacturing  plaster  of 
Paris,  the  stone  is  first  dried  in  the  air  and  ground — not  burned 
in  lumps  as  is  still  done  to  a  considerable  extent  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent;  and  the  pulverized  materials  subjected  to  a 
process  of  calcination  in  kettles,  of  a  capacity  of  sixty  barrels  of 
300  pounds  of  the  calcined  plaster,  furnished  with  lids  and  stirring 
arms  which  keep  the  material  in  constant  motion.  When  the 
required  temperature  has  been  reached  (285°F.),  the  plaster  is 
removed  and  packed  in  paper-lined  barrels  for  market.  Analysis 
of  the  Hillsborough  gypsum  shows  it  to  be  99.88  percent. 
CaS04.  2  HaO."^ 

There  is  also  a  plant  at  Paris,  Ontario,  manufacturing  plaster 

'  Bulletin  No.  114,  Department  of  Mines,  p.  40. 

'  Bulletin  No.  117,  Department  of  Mines;  Summary  of  the  Mineral  Produc- 
tion of  Canada,  1910,  p.  17. 
•  W.  R.  Lang,  loo.  cit.,  p.  174. 
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of  Paris  and  various  alabaster  products  from  gypsum  mined  at 
Caledonia,  Ontario. 

Petroleum 

Petroleum  occurs  in  commercial  quantities  in  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Lambton,  in  the  province  of  Ontario;  but  the  supply 
has  been  decreasing  during  the  last  few  years.  While  in  1907 
there  were  produced  nearly  800,000  barrels  of  crude  petroleum,  the 
production  had  diminished  to  about  300,000  barrels  in  1910. 
This  decrease  is  due  largely  to  the  gradual  diminution  in  the 
yield  of  the  wells  of  the  Lambton  County  field.  The  wells  at 
Petrolea  and  Oil  Springs  have  been  producing  oil  for  over  forty 
years,  and  the  average  production  per  well  is  now  very  small, 
being  not  over  eight  or  nine  gallons  per  day.^ 

In  1905  oil  was  first  struck  in  the  new  Tilbury  field  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  later  on  oil  was  also  drilled  for  in  the  Romney 
field.  During  the  next  two  years  the  wells  of  these  fields  pro- 
duced an  average  of  about  30,000  barrels  per  month,  which  was 
about  half  of  the  total  production  for  Ontario.^  Subsequently 
the  production  fell  off  very  rapidly,  and  in  1910  it  amounted  to 
only  5000  barrels  (of  35  gallons)  per  month. 

Petroleum  has  also  been  found  in  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Alberta.  The  hopes  which  were  at  one  time 
entertained  that  the  North  West  would  provide  a  supply  that 
would  counteract  the  diminution  of  the  Ontario  supply  have  so 
far  not  materialized.' 

Crude  oil  is  refined  in  Ontario  by  three  companies: 

The  Imperial  Oil  Company,  Sarnia. 

The  Canadian  Oil  Companies,  Limited,  Petrolea. 

The  British  American  Oil  Company,  Toronto. 

The  plant  of  the  Imperial  Oil  Company  has  a  capacity  of 
900,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  annum.  The  oil,  as  it  is  received 
from  the  producers,  is  stored  at  the  works  in  large  reservoirs, 
from  which  the  supply  for  the  crude  oil  stills  is  drawn.     These 

>  Report  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario,  1909,  p.  33. 
» lb.,  1907,  p.  92. 

•  W.  R.  Lang,  loc.  cit.,  p.  180-1.  See  also  Bulletin  No.  88.  Department 
of  Mines,  for  report  on  Alberta  oil  fields. 
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stills  contain  approximately  640  barrels  of  oil  each,  and  produce 
as  distillates  benzine,  gasoline,  and  refined  oil.^  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  it  was  in  this  plant  that  Frasch  first  worked  out  the 
copper  oxide  process  for  refining  crude  oil  containing  sulphur. 
Before  this  process  was  devised  the  Petrolea  oils  could  only  be 
sold  for  fuel  purposes. 

The  tar  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  stills  is  further 
treated  for  the  manufacture  of  lubricants  and  paraffin  wax. 

The  Canadian  Oil  Companies  have  erected  a  very  modern 
plant  at  Petrolea  and  obtain  a  large  number  of  products  by  the 
refining  of  the  crude  oil. 

As  the  output  of  domestic  crude  oil  is  quite  inadequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  these  refineries,  the  deficiency  is  made  up 
by  imports  from  the  oil  fields  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
quantity  of  Canadian  oil  distilled  in  the  above  refineries  in  1910 
was  nearly  14  million  gallons,  while  of  imported  crude  oil  over  17 
million  gallons  were  distilled.  The  following  statistics  give 
details  of  the  operations  carried  on  by  oil  refining  works  at 
Sarnia  and  Petrolea.^ 

PETROLEUM   AND    PETROLEUM    PRODUCTS 
1909-1910 


1909 


1910 


Crude  produced Imp.  gal. 

"      distiUed " 

Value  crude  produced 

"     distiUed  products 

Illuminating  oil Imp.  gal. 

Lubricating  "  " 

Benzine  and  naptha 

Gas  and  fuel  oils  and  tar 

Paraffin  wax  and  candles lb. 

Workmen  employed No. 

Wages  paid 


14,723,105 

11,004,357 

35,530,918 

36,171,032 

$559,478 

$368,153 

$2,501,384 

$2,511,368 

17,902,254 

18,983,357 

3,856,778 

4,469,038 

3,930,691 

4,297,615 

4,687,588 

5,876,498 

7,092,278 

5,179,391 

436 

428 

$261,014 

$280,485 

1  Bulletin  No.  24,  Department  of  Mines,  p.  439. 

2  Report  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario,  1911,  p.  38. 
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Refined  Chemicals  and  Drugs 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  firms  in  Canada  which 
devote  part  of  their  time  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  chemicals. 
In  two  of  these  cases  this  line  of  manufacturing  is  a  side  issue  in 
the  manufacturing  of  pharmacopoeie  preparations  and  phar- 
maceutical products,  while  in  the  third  case  it  is  part  of  a  general 
chemical  business.  The  sale  of  fine  chemicals  so  manufactured 
is  estimated  at  $175,000  per  year. 

The  following  are  the  principal  lines  manufactured  at  the 
present  time:  Iodides  and  Iodine  Preparations,  Silver  and  Gold 
Salts,  Salts  of  Mercury,  Hydrogen  Peroxide,  Phosphates  of  Soda, 
Sulphites  and  Bisulphites,  Amyl  Acetate. 

On  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the  Canadian  market,  which 
demands  a  very  wide  range  of  material,  a  number  of  smaller  lines 
are  made  which  will  not  be  enumerated  here,  their  manufacture 
taking  place  from  time  to  time,  and  not  continuously,  as  a  rule, 
on  a  steady  scale. 

The  greater  proportion  of  what  may  be  classed  as  fine  chemicals 
used  in  Canada  at  the  present  time  is  imported.  The  principal 
countries  of  origin  are  Great  Britain,  which  enjoys  preferential 
duty,  Germany,  United  States,  and  France. 

The  Canadian  market  for  products  coming  in,  of  this  class,  is, 
however,  increasing  rapidly,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  manufacture  of  the  same  will  be  undertaken  with  greater 
energy  as  the  market  develops. 

The  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  products  in  Canada  is 
being  carried  on  aggressively  at  the  present  time  by  a  number  of 
firms,  some  of  whom,  as  their  names  will  indicate,  are  branches  of 
houses  having  headquarters  in  other  countries.  From  the  num- 
ber of  firms  operating,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  field  is  fairly  well 
occupied  at  the  present  time.  The  steady  growth  of  the  different 
firms  interested  in  this  line  of  manufacture  is  an  evidence  of  a 
growing  market  for  the  products  which  they  make. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  firms  operating  in  Canada: 

Park  Davis  &  Co.,  Limited,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Lyman  Bro^.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Toronto  Pharmacal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Moyes  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

H.  K.  Wampole  &  Co.,  Limited,  Perth,  Ont. 

National  Drug  &  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.     Head  Office, 

Montreal,  with  branches  in  the  principal  cities  of  Canada 
Chas.  H.  Frosst  &  Co.,  Montreal 
Shuttleworth  Chemical  Co.,  Toronto 
Ingram  &  Bell,  Toronto 
United  Drug  Co.,  Toronto 
Wyeth  &  Co.,  Montreal. 

The  enumeration  of  the  lines  manufactured  is  far  too  long 
for  this  publication.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  firms  men- 
tioned above  confine  their  activities  to  three  general  classes  of 
pharmaceutical  products.  In  the  first  class  we  may  include  the 
standard  preparations  of  the  pharmacopoea.  In  the  second 
class  we  may  include  standard  preparation  of  a  non-secret  charac- 
ter. The  third  class  consists  of  proprietary  and  other  prepara- 
tions made  by  the  above  named  firms,  but  not  always  sold  by 
them  direct. 

Sxjlpht;ric,  Nitric  and  Htdrochloeic  acids,  etc. 

Canada  manufactures  practically  all  her  acids,  the  amount 
imported  being  very  small.  While  the  demand  for  these  and 
similar  heavy  chemical  products  has  been  moderate  in  the  past, 
it  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  future  will  see  an  enormous  expansion  in  this  line  of 
manufacture.  But  even  at  the  present  time  the  manufacture 
of  the  heavy  acids  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  important,  as 
far  as  the  chemical  industry  is  concerned  in  this  country. 

The  manufacture  of  these  products  is  carried  on  both  by  com- 
panies of  which  the  capital  is  purely  Canadian  and  also  by  others 
which  are  branches  of  large  foreign  concerns.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  state  accurately  the  amount  of  capital  which  is 
employed  in  this  business  in  Canada. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  companies  with  their  branches  which 
are  operating  along  these  lines  in  this  country : 
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The  Nichols  Chemical  Company.  Head  Office  for  Canada, 
Montreal.  Works  situated  at  Sulphide,  Ont.,  Capleton,  Quebec, 
and  Barnet,  B.  C.  Products  manufactured  Sulphuric,  Nitric  and 
Hydrochloric  Acids,  Mixed  Acids,  Salt  Coke  and  Glauber  Salt. 

Victoria  Chemical  Company,  Victoria,  B.  C.  The  products 
manufactured  include  the  above  acids,  Glauber  Salt,  and  Lime 
Sulphur  Spray. 

Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  This  Company 
manufactures  the  heavy  acids,  arsenate  of  lead  and  lime  sulphur 
spray. 

Algoma  Steel  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  Manfacturers  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  ammonium  sulphate. 

Explosives 

While  this  is  not  a  large  business  in  Canada,  it  is  carried  on 
mostly  by  three  companies.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
factories  built  by  other  companies  which  were  in  the  nature  of 
experimental  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  but  so 
far  they  have  not  been  approved  by  the  consuming  pubhc.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  enumerate  the  latter.  The  following 
firms  are  the  principal  manufacturers  at  the  present  time : 

Canadian  Explosives,  Limited.  Head  Office,  Montreal. 
Branches  at  Belle  Isle  Province,  Quebec,  Baudreul,  P.  Q.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C. 

Curtis  Harvey,  Limited,  Rigaud,  P.  Q. 

Dominion  Explosives,  Limited,  Sand  Point,  Ont. 

Electrolytic  Alkali  and  Chlorine 

"An  electrolytic  alkali  industry  was  attempted  about  twelve 
yeas  ago  by  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Co.  Among  the  many 
subsidiary  organizations  initiated  by  this  Company  was  the 
Canadian  Electrochemical  Company,  for  the  electrolytic  manu- 
facture of  caustic  soda  and  bleaching  powder.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  cells  of  the  Rhodin  mercury  type  were  installed,  each 
cell  utilizing  1000  amperes  at  5.5  volts.  The  total  capacity  of 
the  plant  was  4.5  tons  of  caustic  and  9  tons  of  bleaching  powder 
per  day.    The  salt  was  obtained  from  wells  in  the  coimty  of 
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Huron.  The  work  was  discontinued  at  the  time  when  it  became 
necessary  to  reorganize  the  whole  Lake  Superior  corporation, 
and  has  not  been  renewed  since  then.  There  was  then,  as  now, 
no  protection  for  caustic  soda.'" 

At  the  present  time  the  Canadian  Salt  Co.,  of  Windsor,  Ont., 
has  an  electrolytic  alkali  plant  at  Sandwich.  The  Gibbs  cell 
is  said  to  be  used,  but  no  further  data  are  available. 

Electric  Furnace  Products 

The  low  cost  at  which  hydro-electric  power  may  be  obtained 
in  a  large  number  of  localities  throughout  the  country  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  electrochemical  industries, 
especially  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  where  both  raw  materials  and 
water  power  facilities  are  readily  available. 

Calcium  Carbide 

This  constitutes  the  oldest  electrochemical  industry  in  Canada. 
Very  recently  the  three  plants  operating  at  Thorold,  Ont.,  at 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  and  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.,  have  amalgamated 
as  the  Canada  Carbide  Company,  Limited,  with  a  capitalization 
of  $2,000,000.  The  plant  at  Thorold  has  been  in  operation  since 
1897.  Six  furnaces  are  in  operation,  each  requiring  from  2500 
to  3000  amperes  at  75  volts.  The  voltage  is  regulated  automatic- 
ally by  special  devices.  After  fusion  of  the  charge,  which  con- 
sists of  lime,  coke  and  coal,  the  furnace  is  dumped  and  the  unfused 
material  re-treated.  The  carbide  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
solid  fused  mass,  which  is  crushed  and  bolted  and  finally  packed 
into  steel  receptacles,  each  containing  100  pounds.  Power  is 
obtained  from  three  power  stations  on  the  Welland  Canal,  near 
by.  The  total  capacity  of  the  plant  is  about  1200  tons  of  carbide 
per  annum. 

The  plant  at  Ottawa  is  located  on  Victoria  Island,  the  power 
being  supplied  by  the  Ottawa  Power  Company.  The  capacity 
of  the  plant  is  3000  to  4000  tons  per  annum. 

Shawinigan  Falls,  situated  about  85  miles  east  of  Montreal 
on  the  St.  Maurice  River,  supplies  about  25,000  H.P.,  most  of 

>  S.  Dushman,  loc.  cit.,  p.  423. 
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which  is  transmitted  to  Montreal  at  50,000  volts.  Part  of  this 
power  is,  however,  utilized  locally  by  the  carbide  plant  and  that 
of  the  Northern  Aluminium  Company. 

The  former  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  power 
house  of  the  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Company.  "The 
electric  furnaces  operate  continuously:  the  manufactured  car- 
bide is  drawn  off  in  pots,  and  the  fused  mass,  after  cooling,  is 
broken  up  and  granulated  in  mills.  Eight  furnaces  have  been 
installed,  two  of  which  require  each  1,500  H.P.  for  their  operation. 
The  combined  capacity  of  the  furnaces  is  25  tons  of  carbide 
per  day,  requiring  a  total  of  7500  H.P."  ^ 

The  three  plants  produced  over  8000  tons  of  carbide  during 
1911,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  production  for  1912  will  attain 
10,000  tons.  The  carbide  is  sold  for  $65  per  ton  of  2000  lbs. 
at  the  Works,  and  the  consumption  of  the  product  is  increasing 
rapidly,  especially  for  domestic  lighting  in  different  rural  dis- 
tricts.    About  185  men  are  employed  in  the  different  plants. 

Cyanamid.  "The  American  Cyanamid  Company,  located  near 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  manufactures  calcium  cyanamide  by  the 
process  of  Frank  and  Caro,  the  nitrogen  being  obtained  by  pass- 
ing air  over  heated  copper,  which  is  then  regenerated  by  natural 
gas.  The  power  is  obtained  from  the  Ontario  Power  Co.  The 
Company  commenced  operations  in  January,  1910,  with  a  10,000 
ton  plant.  This  is  at  present  producing  to  its  full  capacity, 
and  a  large  extension  is  contemplated.  The  cyanamide  is  not 
sold  as  such,  but  is  previously  mixed  with  Chili  Saltpeter.  The 
whole  output  is  shipped  to  the  United  States."  ^ 

Silicon  Carbide  and  Graphite.  "The  Norton  Company,  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  a  plant  at  Chippewa  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  crystolon.  The  latter  is  a  trade  name  for  carbide  of 
silicon.  The  raw  materials  used  are  two  different  grades  of  coke 
(a  metallurgical  coke  with  92  percent  or  more  fixed  carbon  and 
5  percent  ash,  and  a  petroleum  coke,  containing  about  91  per- 
cent fixed  carbon  with  less  than  1  percent  ash),  a  very  pure  silica 
sand,  and  sawdust.  Two  grades  of  product  are  manufactured, 
green  and  steel  gray.     The  power  is  derived  from  the  Ontario 

1 S.  Dushman,  Trans.  Am.  Electrochem.  Soc.  SO,  p.  425. 
>  S.  Dushman,  loc.  cit.,  p.  423. 
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Power  Co.,  and  amounts  at  present  to  2,000  h.p.,  which  is  re- 
ceived at  12,000  volts  and  transformed  to  145  volts,  after  which 
it  passes  through  induction  regulators  which  buck  or  boost  the 
voltage  to  70  and  215. 

The  whole  of  the  production,  which  amounts  to  over  5  tons 
per  day,  is  shipped  to  the  Company's  main  works  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  different  abiasive  articles."^ 

The  International  Acheson  Graphite  Company  has  also  estab- 
lished a  small  1000  Kw.  plant  near  Niagara  Falls.  The  number 
of  men  employed  is  about  30,  and  the  output  of  the  plant  during 
1910  and  1911  has  been  over  2,000,000  pounds  of  Acheson  graph- 
ite in  bulk  and  powder  form  as  well  as  electrodes. 

Ferro-Alloys.  The  work  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  in 
connection  with  electric  processes  for  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel,  has  had  the  direct  effect  of  stimulating  at  least  two  com- 
panies to  embark  upon  the  manufacture  of  ferro-alloys  by  the 
electric  process. 

After  the  completion,  in  1907,  of  the  Government  experiments 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Co.  bought  the 
experimental  plant  from  the  Government  and  used  it  for  the 
manufacture  of  ferro-nickel  pig  from  pyrrhotite.^  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  utilizing  the  furnace  to  produce  ferro-silicon  for  its 
own  consumption.' 

The  other  company  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  ferro-silicon  is  the  Electro-Metals  Co.,  at  Welland.  The 
company  owns  about  40  acres  of  land  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Welland  canal.  The  iron  ore  is  imported 
from  the  United  States,  and  silica  in  the  form  of  rock  or  flint 
is  brought  from  Frontenac  or  Parry  Sound  district.^  The  com- 
pany has  four  furnaces  of  1,000  to  1,500  h.p.  each,  the  daily 
production  being  5  to  8  tons.  The  power  is  obtained  from  the 
Ontario  Power  Co.  About  115  men  are  employed,  and  the 
product  consists  of  ferro  alloys  and  carbon  electrodes  for  electric 
furnaces. 

1  S.  Dushman,  loc.  cit.,  p.  423. 

'  Report  16,  p.  93-94.     Pring,  p.  73-74. 

« Report  88,  p.  68. 

«  O.  B.  1910,  p.  30.    Report  88,  p.  68. 
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Aluminum,  etc.  The  Northern  Aluminium  Co.,  a  branch  of  the 
Aluminium  Co.  of  America,  was  the  first  industry  to  establish 
itself  at  Shawinigan  Falls.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  using  direct 
current  at  low  voltage,  "it  was  considered  better  to  generate 
the  power  as  direct  current.  The  company  therefore  take  their 
supply  of  water  from  one  of  the  penstocks  leading  from  the  canal 
of  the  Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Co.,  and  are  expected  to  take 
the  capacity  of  another  penstock.  The  plant  covers  an  area  of 
about  10  acres."  ^  The  process  used  is  the  well-known  reduction 
process  of  Chas.  M.  Hall,  the  alumina  being  prepared  from  bauxite 
in  the  East  St.  Louis  (111.)  plant  of  the  parent  company.  "There 
are  340  cells  in  operation,  each  producing,  on  an  average,  150 
pounds  of  aluminium,  99.4  percent  fine,  per  day."  ^  The  total 
capacity  of  the  works  is  25  tons  of  aluminium  per  day,  about  500 
men  being  employed  when  the  plant  is  running  at  full  capacity. 

The  Electro-Reduction  Company  of  Buckingham,  Que.,  man- 
ufactures phosphorus  and  ferro-phosphorus  from  apatite.  No 
details  are  available  as  to  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

Sugar 

The  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  Canada  amounts  to  about 
400,000,000  lbs.,  most  of  which  is  imported.  The  raw  sugar 
comes  from  the  West  Indies  and  is  refined  at  Halifax  and  Montreal 
chiefly ;  the  beet  sugar  factories  also  carry  on  the  refining  business 
to  a  certain  extent  during  their  slack  season.  The  beet  sugar 
industry  is  not  a  very  large  one  in  Canada;  the  difficulty  has  been, 
as  at  other  points  on  this  continent,  that  the  labor  is  scarce  and 
costly,  while,  as  is  well  known,  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  requires 
constant  care  and  attention.  No  statistics  are  available  at 
present  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed  or  the  output  of  the 
various  plants,  but  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  various 
refineries  may  be  gathered  from  the  list  appended. 

The  Canada  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Montreal; 

The  St  Lawrence  Sugar  Refinery,  Ltd.,  Montreal; 

The  Acadia  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Halifax; 

1  Bulletin  24,  p.  434. 
>  Bulletin  88,  p.  133. 
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The  Dominion  Sugar  Co.,  Wallaceburg  and  Berlin,  Ontario; 

The  Raymond  Sugar  Co.,  Raymond,  Alberta; 

The  British  Columbia  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Paints  and  Vaenishes 

The  principal  manufacturers  of  Paints  and  Varnishes  are  the 
following  companies: 

The  Sherwin  Williams  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd., 

Head  Office — Montreal, 

Works  — Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  St.  Malo ; 
The  Carter  White  Lead  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd., 

Head  Office — Montreal, 

Works —  Montreal; 
The  Imperial  Varnish  &  Color  Co.,  Ltd., 

Head  Office — Toronto, 

Works — Toronto ; 
The  Brandram-Henderson  Co.,  Ltd., 

Head  Office — Montreal 

Works — Montreal  and  Halifax,  N.  S. ; 
The  Martin-  Co.,  Ltd., 

Head  Office — Montreal, 

Works — Montreal ; 
Moore,  Benjamin  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Head  Office  and  Works — Toronto; 
The  Canada  Paint  Co.   Ltd., 

Head  Office  and  Works — Montreal; 
The  Standard  Paint  &  Varnish  Works, 

Head  Office  and  Works — Windsor,  Ont. 

The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  over 
$10,000,000  and  the  annual  output  is  approximately  $6,000,000. 
About  800  to  1000  men  are  employed  in  the  different  plants. 
The  standard  products  are  white  lead,  red  lead,  litharge,  etc., 
and  different  lines  of  paints  and  varnishes. 


SYNOPSIS 

John  Biekenbine 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  production  of  over  27  million  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  26 
million  tons  of  steel  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1910,  is 
greater  than  the  annual  record  of  any  country;  a  result  which  is 
not  accounted  for  by  the  number  and  size  of  blast  furnaces,  but 
rather  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  metallurgist,  chemist  and 
engineer. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  isolated  furnaces  smelted  iron  ore  with 
charcoal  and  produced  a  few  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day — the  modern 
furnace,  using  coke  as  fuel,  has  a  daily  output  100  times  as  great 
as  its  prototype,  and  uses  less  fuel  per  ton  of  metal  made. 

Individual  iron  ore  mines  produce  one  miUion  tons  or  more  of 
ore,  and  one  mine  averaged  for  five  consecutive  years  three 
million  tons  annually. 

The  ore,  fuel  and  flux  are  handled  in  quantity  by  mechanical 
appliances,  and  much  of  the  ore  is  never  touched  by  the  hand  of 
man  until  the  finished  products  pass  from  mills,  nor  in  the  various 
processes,  is  the  metal  flowing  from  the  blast  furnaces  allowed  to 
become  cold. 

While  the  mechanician  and  the  engineer  have  been  responsible 
for  the  physical  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the 
chemist  was  equally  essential,  and  the  laboratory  is  in  demand 
at  all  stages  of  manufacture,  from  the  winning  of  the  ore  to  the 
production  of  multitudinous  forms  of  merchantable  iron  and 
steel.  Selection  of  ores,  the  theory  of  the  smelting  process,  the 
composition  of  metal  for  specified  uses,  the  utihzation  of  gas  and 
other  waste  products,  the  production  of  ferric  alloys,  are  guided 
by  the  chemist. 

General  descriptions  of  the  early,  intermediate  and  present 
types  of  blast  furnaces  and  their  equipment  illustrate  the  eras 
of  development,  and  the  conversion  of  most  of  the  pig  iron  into 
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steel  of  definite  composition  and  test,  demonstrate  that  the 
phenomenal  growth  is  to  be  mainly  credited  to  theoretical  inves- 
tigation. 

The  intimate  association  of  chemistry  in  all  departments  of 
iron  and  steel  manufacture  has  resulted  in  placing  at  the  head  of 
many  important  works  men  who  commenced  their  business  life 
in  the  laboratory. 


WHAT  THE  STATES  ARE  DOING  TOWARD  THE  CON- 
SERVATION AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOIL 
FERTILITY 

T.  N.  Carver 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Part  I 

In  preparing  this  paper,  the  writer  has  depended  for  his  infor- 
mation upon  the  various  pubUcations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bulletins  of  the  experiment 
stations  located  in  the  various  states,  pamphlets  and 
bulletins  issued  by  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  Report  of  the 
National  Conservation  Commission  of  1909,  supplemented  by  a 
somewhat  elaborate  correspondence  with  the  directors  of  experi- 
ment stations,  professors  in  agricultural  colleges,  secretaries  of 
state  boards  of  agriculture,  and  others. 

The  scope  of  the  inquiry  and  its  subdivisions  are  indicated  in 
the  accompanying  chart,  and  may  be  easily  understood  by  a 
brief  glance  at  the  headings  of  the  various  columns.  Though  the 
paper  has  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  various  states  in  preserving 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  though  the  International  Association 
of  Applied  Chemistry  is  interested  primarily  in  the  chemical 
elements  of  soil  fertility,  yet  it  seems  desirable  to  include  in  the 
scope  of  this  inquiry  certain  enterprises  which  have  to  do  directly 
with  physical  rather  than  chemical  conditions.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  under  certain  conditions  the  chemical  elements  of 
fertihty  are  in  the  soil,  but  they  are  prevented  from  operating 
productively  by  bad  physical  coriditions.  Where,  for  example, 
the  soil  is  too  dry,  no  amount  of  chemical  fertility,  in  the  absence 
of  water,  will  enable  the  soil  to  produce  crops;  or  where  the  soil 
is  so  wet  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  permeating  it,  or  where  the 
land  is  so  stony  as  to  interfere  with  its  cultivation,  the  presence 
of  suflBcient  supplies  of  nitrogen,  phosphorous,  and  potash  is  of 
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no  avail.  This,  therefore,  is  my  excuse  for  including  in  the  first 
part  of  this  paper  some  account  of  the  activities  of  the  states  in 
improving  three  classes  of  physical  conditions  in  the  soil,  which 
may  be  described  as  too  dry,  too  wet,  too  stony. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  that  any  state  is  exercising  itself 
in  any  way  toward  the  encouragement  of  the  clearing  of  stony 
land.  However,  it  has  seemed  expedient  to  include  this  column 
in  the  table  merely  to  show  by  contrast  how  much  the  states 
are  not  doing  in  this  important  field.  It  may  be  said  in  explana- 
tion, however,  that  there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  clearing  stones 
from  the  land  which  cannot  be  done  as  well  or  perhaps  better  by 
private  enterprise  than  by  public  enterprise. 

Probably  no  phase  of  pubHc  enterprise  has  attracted  more 
attention  or  appealed  more  strongly  to  the  imagination  than  the 
irrigation  of  the  dry  lands  of  the  Far  West.  So  far  as  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  learn,  however,  none  of  the  states,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Utah,  is  at  the  present  time  carrying  on 
any  direct  work  in  the  field  of  irrigation.  That  is  to  say,  none  of 
them  is  actually  building  irrigation  works  under  public  manage- 
ment except  Utah.  A  letter  to  the  director  of  the  experiment 
station  at  Logan  states  that  Utah  as  a  state  is  using  her  funds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  construction  of  some  large 
reservoirs,  thus  increasing  the  amount  of  irrigated  lands.  This 
land  is  again  sold,  and  the  money  returned  to  a  fund  to  build 
still  more  reservoirs.  The  larger  part,  however,  of  reservoir 
building  is  through  government  agencies  (i.  e.,  federal  govern- 
ment), or  private  corporations  under  the  Carey  Act.  Mr.  R.  P. 
Teele,  in  the  Report  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission 
(Vol.  II,  p.  76),  states  that  Colorado  and  Montana  at  one  time 
attempted  to  manage  as  a  public  enterprise  the  building  of  irri- 
gation works,  but  in  both  instances  the  policy  was  abandoned. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the 
states  in  the  matter  of  irrigation  has  been  in  the  way  of  encourag- 
ing private  enterprise.  Private  enterprise  may  be  encouraged 
in  several  ways, — particularly  by  means  of  instruction  through 
the  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges;  by  total  or  par- 
tial exemption  from  taxation;  or  other  favorable  legislation,  such 
as  the  formation  of  irrigation  districts  under  a  special  law,  the 
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lending  of  the  state's  credit  to  districts  or  private  corporations 
for  the  purpose  of  construction.  Practically  all  the  experiment 
stations  and  agricultural  colleges  in  the  arid  section  have  given 
attention  to  problems  of  irrigation,  and  furnished  instruction  to 
farmers  and  others  interested  in  irrigation  enterprises.  It  may 
be  surprising  to  some  to  learn  that  even  in  the  humid  states  this 
subject  has  received  attention.  For  example,  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  carrying  on  experiments  in  irrigation  for  the  benefit 
of  market  gardeners  and  cranberry  growers.  So  also  are  Louis- 
iana and  South  Carolina  in  the  rice  industry.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  no  state  is  modifying  its  tax  system  in  order 
to  favor  irrigation  enterprises. 

There  are  two  leading  methods  by  which  states  do  by  favorable 
legislation  encourage  these  enterprises.  The  first  is  through  the 
formation  of  irrigation  districts  in  sections  already  settled.  In 
these  cases  the  land  owners  in  a  district  take  the  initiative.  If 
a  sufficient  number  desire  it,  and  if  the  enterprise  meets  the  ap- 
proval of  the  state  authorities,  then  the  state  lends  its  aid 
principally  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  by  making  the  scheme  com- 
pulsory upon  all  land  owners  within  the  district.  It  simply  lends 
its  authority  as  a  territorial  sovereign,  thus  preventing  a  minority 
of  unwilling  owners  from  standing  in  the  way  of  the  project. 
The  state  also  exercises  its  taxing  power  as  a  territorial  sovereign 
and  raises  the  funds  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  enterprise  by  taxing 
the  land  to  be  benefited.  The  second  characteristic  method  by 
which  the  states  encourage  irrigation  enterprises  is  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  of  the  Carey  Act  of  1894,  and  its  later  supple- 
mentary acts.  This  applies  primarily  to  land  not  yet  settled  or 
brought  under  cultivation.  In  this  case  the  initiative  is  taken  not 
by  the  land  owners,  but  by  an  irrigation  company  or  corporation, 
which  petitions  the  state  for  authority  to  develop  an  irrigation 
scheme  to  water  a  district  which  still  forms  a  part  of  the  pubhc 
domain.  If  this  meets  the  approval  of  the  state  authorities,  they 
in  turn  petition  the  federal  government  to  have  these  lands  with- 
drawn from  settlement  and  turned  over  to  the  state  under  the 
terms  of  the  Carey  Act.  The  state  then  lends  its  further  aid  and 
encouragement  to  the  corporation  by  giving  it  certain  rights  of 
eminent  domain  in  the  construction  of  its  dams  and  ditches,  and 
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sometimes  by  lending  its  credit,  and  also  by  dictating  the  terms 
on  which  water  rights  are  to  be  sold  to  settlers  after  the  enterprise 
is  completed.  Eight  states  have  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Carey 
Act  and  encouraged  irrigation  under  it.  These  states  are  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming.  F.  H.  Newell,  in  his  paper  before  the  National  Con- 
servation Commission,  stated  that  up  to  that  time  1,716,424 
acres  had  been  approved  for  construction  under  this  plan. 

Though  the  question  of  drainage  has  attracted  less  public 
attention  and  appealed  less  to  the  imagination  than  irrigation, 
it  is  probably  of  even  greater  importance  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  growth  and  greatness.  Estimates  differ  widely  as 
to  the  quantity  of  land  which  can  be  irrigated,  but  the  estimates 
seldom  exceed  50,000,000  acres.  The  area  of  swamp  land  which 
can  be  drained  is  somewhat  better  known,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  fewer  unknown  and  unknowable  factors  in  the 
problem.  Here  the  problem  is  primarily  an  engineering  one,  and 
involves  comparatively  little  guessing  at  unknowable  climatic 
conditions.  And  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  75,000,000  to  80,- 
000,000  acres  of  swamp  land  in  the  "United  States,  and  that  fully 
60,000,000  acres  are  capable  of  reclamation  through  drainage. 
These  lands  lie  along  the  South  Altantic  seaboard,  the  Gulf 
coast,  and  the  northern  tier  of  states  from  Maine  to  Minnesota. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1850,  practically  all  the  swamp 
lands  in  the  public  domain  were  granted  to  the  states  on  condi- 
tion that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  lands  should  be  used 
for  reclamation  purposes.  In  drainage  enterprises  Florida  leads 
all  the  other  states,  and  Louisiana  and  North  Carolina  are  second 
and  third.  These  states  are  carrying  on,  under  state  enterprise, 
large  drainage  operations.  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and  Miss- 
issippi are  also  engaged  in  minor  drainage  enterprises. 

Here,  however,  as  in  the  field  of  irrigation,  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  of  the  various  states  is  done  in  the  way  of  encouraging 
private  enterprise.  Nearly  all  the  states  in  the  humid  belt  give 
some  instruction  as  to  drainage,  though  in  many  cases  this  relates 
merely  to  tile  drainage  and  not  to  the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands. 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  several  other  states,  for  example,  are  doing 
a  great  deal  of  underdraining,  but  mainly  to  improve  land  already 
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under  cultivation.  Several  states  in  the  arid  belt  are  also  encour- 
aging drainage  enterprises,  not  for  the  purpose  primarily  of 
removing  surface  water  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  concentration  of  alkali  on  the  surface.  No  state,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  has  thought  of  encouraging  drainage 
through  a  modification  of  its  tax  laws.  As  in  irrigation,  so  in 
drainage  it  is  probably  true  that  in  most  of  the  states  a  man  is 
fined  for  showing  enterprise,  by  having  his  taxes  increased  as 
soon  as  he  improves  his  land. 

Other  favorable  legislation  in  the  matter  of  drainage  seems  to 
be  confined  to  the  organization  of  drainage  districts,  somewhat 
similar  in  principle  to  the  irrigation  districts  already  described. 
That  is,  the  state  lends  its  authority  as  a  territorial  sovereign 
to  compel  the  owners  in  a  selected  district  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  expenses  of  a  drainage  system,  and  its  taxing  power 
also  as  a  territorial  sovereign  to  collect  the  funds  necessary  to 
pay  the  expenses.  In  some  cases  also  it  lends  its  credit  to  encour- 
age the  sale  of  drainage  bonds. 

Part  II 

Coming  now  to  the  problem  of  preserving  the  actual  fertility 
of  the  soil,  we  have  first  to  consider  the  fact  that  one  of  the  great- 
est sources  of  soil  destruction  is  the  washing  away  of  the  soil 
on  the  steeper  slopes  in  periods  of  excessive  rainfall.  There  seem 
to  be  three  characteristic  methods  of  preventing  erosion, — 
namely,  forestation;  planting  of  grasses;  diking,  terracing,  etc. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  out  to  just  what  extent  state  enterprises  in 
the  field  of  forestation  are  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  erosion. 
In  almost  every  case  there  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  motives,  the 
desire  to  increase  the  timber  supply,  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
streams,  as  well  as  to  prevent  soil  erosion.  I  shall  assume,  how- 
ever, that  wherever  there  is  a  state  forest  reservation  the  desire 
to  prevent  erosion  is  present,  among  other  motives.  Mr.  Zon, 
of  the  federal  Forest  Service,  states  in  the  Report  of  the  National 
Conservation  Commission  that  there  are  in  state  forest  reserves 
3,000,000  acres.  Mr.  Peters,  also  of  the  federal  Forest  Service, 
in  the  same  Report,  states  that  the  total  of  state  land  forested  is 
9,460,622  acres.     He  names  the  following  states  as  owning  forest 
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land:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming.  More  than  half  the  states  give  instruction  through 
their  agricultural  colleges  in  forestry,  and  thus  to  that  extent  at 
least  lend  encouragement  to  private  enterprise  in  the  way  of 
forestation.  A  number  of  bulletins,  particularly  in  the  southern 
states,  have  been  issued  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  forests 
on  the  slopes  to  prevent  erosion. 

In  the  field  of  forestation  alone  does  it  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  the  state  authorities  to  lend  encouragement  by  special  modifi- 
cations of  the  tax  laws.  According  to  Fairchild,  in  the  Report 
of  the  National  Conservation  Commission,  the  following  twelve 
states  make  special  provision  in  their  tax  laws  for  the  favoring 
of  forestation  and  preserving  timber  lands :  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
In  most  of  these  cases  exemptions  or  rebates  are  granted  to  owners 
of  timber  lands  in  consideration  of  planting,  cultivating,  growing, 
or  protecting  trees,  usually  in  accordance  with  regulations  speci- 
fied by  law.  Iowa,  for  example,  encourages  forest  and  fruit 
tree  planting  by  an  arbitrary  assessment  of  $1  per  acre  on  land  so 
planted.  New  Hampshire  grants  a  rebate  of  part  of  the  taxes 
for  a  period  of  years. 

Other  favorable  legislation  in  the  matter  of  forestation  usually 
takes  the  form  of  special  fire  protection,  a  forestry  service  with 
fire  patrols,  etc.  No  state,  however,  has  done  enough  in  this 
direction  to  accomplish  very  much.  Other  forms  of  state  aid 
are  special  appropriations  for  fighting  pests,  such  as  the  fight 
against  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  in  Masachusetts  and  the 
pine-tree  beetle  in  South  Carolina. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  any  of  the  states  in  the  way  of 
planting  grasses  to  prevent  erosion.  Massachusetts  has  provided 
something  of  this  kind  to  stop  the  drifting  of  the  sand  dunes  on 
Cape  Cod.  A  number  of  the  southern  states  have  spread  infor- 
mation as  to  the  value  of  grasses  as  a  means  of  holding  the  soil 
in  place. 
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If  we  except  the  levees  along  the  Mississippi  River,  which  are 
not  so  much  for  the  prevention  of  erosion  as  for  the  prevention 
of  overflow,  practically  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  states  to 
encourage  diking  and  terracing.  The  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  of  the  southern  states  have  all  given  out  infor- 
mation and  conducted  demonstrations  to  show  how  contour 
plowing,  terracing,  etc.,  may  help  to  keep  the  soil  on  hillsides. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  plant  food, 
there  are  other  bad  chemical  conditions  due  to  the  presence  of 
too  much  of  certain  chemicals  in  the  soil.  Soils  of  this  kind  may 
be  grouped  under  the  two  general  heads  of  alkali  soils  and  acid 
soils.  Most  of  the  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges 
in  the  arid  states  have  been  grappling  with  the  alkali  problem, 
and  conducting  experiments  to  discover  the  best  way  of  handling 
it.  So  far  as  the  writer  can  find,  no  state  is  doing  anything  else 
to  solve  this  problem.  Most  of  the  older  states,  particularly  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  are  troubled  more  or  less  with  acidity  of 
the  soil.  It  seems  to  be  a  relatively  simple  problem,  and  calls 
for  no  form  of  state  enterprise  except  in  the  way  of  instruction. 
Most  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  this  section  have  been  urging 
the  farmers  to  use  more  lime,  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  soil. 
This  seems  to  be  about  all  that  the  situation  calls  for. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  direct  preservation  and 
improvement  of  soil  fertility.  This  is  the  question  which  ap- 
pealed first  to  our  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
Consequently  we  find  that  every  state  has  been  dealing  with  this 
problem,  but  the  universal  practice  is  to  lend  aid  to  private  enter- 
prise through  scientific  investigation  and  instruction.  Though 
most  of  the  agencies  carrying  on  this  work  owe  their  initiation  to 
the  bounty  of  the  federal  government,  they  have  been  so  long 
carried  on  under  state  management,  and  most  of  them  have 
received  so  much  additional  support  from  state  funds,  that  it  is 
entirely  proper  to  classify  them  under  state  enterprises. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  problem  of  preventing  ero- 
sion, this  is  by  far  the  largest  problem  in  the  whole  field  of  national 
conservation.  The  agricultural  soil  is  so  much  the  greatest 
natural  resource  of  the  nation  that  no  other  is  even  second  to  it. 
Inadequately  as  the  soil  is  now  utilized,  its  annual  products 
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exceed  in  value  the  combined  value  of  all  the  mines,  oil  and  gas 
wells,  fisheries,  and  forests. 

As  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  methods  of  handling  the  soil,  a 
great  deal  of  sheer  nonsense  has  been  uttered  by  certain  apostles 
of  conservation.  This  may  or  may  not  be  justifiable  in  one  whose 
function  is  to  stir  up  public  sentiment  rather  than  to  tell  the  truth. 
A  certain  type  of  windy  conservationist  has  expatiated  upon  our 
small  product  per  acre  in  contrast  with  the  larger  product  per 
acre  of  European  countries.  The  simple  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  test  of  good  agriculture  is  not  a  large  product  per  acre,  but 
a  large  product  per  man.  And  no  country  in  the  world  can  show 
so  large  a  product  per  man  for  its  agricultural  population  as  can 
the  United  States.  It  is  upon  the  product  per  man  and  not  upon 
the  product  per  acre  that  the  standard  of  living  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  our  rural  population  depend.  Therefore,  let  it  be  clearly 
understood,  once  and  for  all,  that  the  only  legitimate  purpose  of 
soil  improvement  and  conservation  is  to  increase  the  product  per 
man,  and  that  a  larger  product  per  acre  is  desirable  only  when  it 
gives  us  a  larger  product  per  man,  and  is  a  thing  to  be  shunned 
as  the  plague  if  it  is  to  be  secured  by  those  forms  of  intensive 
culture  which  are  forced  upon  overpopulated  countries,  where 
labor  is  abundant  and  cheap  and  land  scarce  and  dear.  Let  us 
hope  as  we  hope  for  nothing  else  in  this  world  that  we  may  pre- 
serve, as  long  as  we  can,  those  conditions  where  men  are  dear  and 
land  cheap,  rather  than  those  where  land  is  dear  and  men  are 
cheap.  If  we  hope  for  those  conditions,  we  shall  stop  talking 
about  that  kind  of  intensive  culture  which  prevails  in  all  old  and 
thickly  populated  countries,  where,  because  of  the  density  of  the 
population,  land  has  become  scarce  and  dear  and  men  abundant 
and  cheap. 

It  is  a  natural  result,  and  very  much  to  the  credit  of  our  agri- 
cultural enterprise,  that  in  a  country  where  land  has  been  cheap 
and  men  dear  our  inventive  genius  has  been  exercised  in  the 
direction  of  contriving  labor-saving  rather  than  land-saving  de- 
vices. If  we  are  ever  forced,  by  the  opposite  set  of  conditions, 
to  economize  land  rather  than  labor,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  same  inventiveness  and  adaptability  which  has  enabled 
the  American  farmer  to  economize  labor  will  then  enable  him  to 
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economize  land  to  the  same  degree.  We  shall  therefore  have 
our  larger  product  per  acre  if  we  are  forced  to  it. 

Nor  need  we  assume  too  easily  that  the  country  must  be  agri- 
culturally self-supporting.  In  these  days  of  world-wide  com- 
merce and  cheap  transportation  there  is  no  special  reason, 
except  for  the  possibility  of  war,  why  any  particular  section  of  the 
earth's  surface  should  be  self-supporting  in  an  agricultural  sense. 
Neither  Manhattan  Island,  nor  Boston  Neck,  nor  Great  Britain, 
nor  Belgium  is  self-supporting  in  this  sense.  In  fact  it  will  be  a 
wise  economy  to  depend  upon  foreign  territories  for  certain  agri- 
cultural products,  as  our  country  becomes  more  densely  popu- 
lated. It  happens,  for  example,  that  the  production  of  wheat 
and  beef  is  carried  on  most  economically  where  land  is  abundant. 
These  are  products  which  do  not  respond  so  well  to  intensive 
culture  as  do  some  other  products;  consequently  no  densely 
populated  country  ought  to  try  to  produce  its  own  wheat  and 
beef.  To  do  so  would  be  to  use  land  for  these  crops  which  might 
better  be  used  for  more  productive  or  more  heavy  yielding  crops. 
The  alarm  over  the  possible  decline  in  our  wheat  crop  is  therefore 
misplaced.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  declining  agriculture,  but  a  sign 
of  increasing  population,  making  it  advantageous  to  use  our  lands 
for  heavier  yielding  crops,  depending  upon  sparsely  settled  areas 
beyond  our  borders  for  such  light  yielding  crops  as  wheat  and 
beef. 

It  is  a  distinct  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  sanity  of  the  direc- 
tors of  our  experiment  stations,  and  the  instructors  in  our  agri- 
cultural colleges,  that  this  vast  system  of  agricultural  education 
has  not  resulted  in  misguided  attempts  to  gauge  our  agricultural 
progress  by  the  product  per  acre.  If  that  were  the  test  of  effi- 
ciency of  a  system  of  agricultural  education,  we  should  make  a 
poor  showing  indeed.  Nor  have  they  regarded  it  as  their  mission 
to  try  to  make  the  country  agriculturally  self-supporting,  but 
rather  to  enable  the  agricultural  population  to  utilize  their  labor 
on  their  land  so  as  to  secure  the  largest  income  per  man,  or  per 
family,  and  to  live  upon  as  high  an  economic  plane  as  possible. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  our  system  of  agricultural  education 
makes  an  excellent  showing  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
countries,  though  there  is  much  to  be  done  yet. 
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Aside  from  the  purely  educational  work  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  a  number  of  states  have  encour- 
aged the  use  of  commerical  fertilizers  by  laws  controlling  the 
advertisement  and  sale  of  this  form  of  merchandise.  One  of 
the  most  effective  hindrances  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  average  farmer  as  to  what  he  is  buying.  Any  kind 
of  legislation  which  really  prevents  fraud  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  fertilizers,  and  gives  the  farmer  a  reasonable  confidence 
that  he  is  not  being  swindled  by  the  manufacturers,  must  there- 
fore be  called  favorable  legislation.  If  commercial  fertilizers  can 
really  be  standardized  by  law  and  sold  by  grade  or  standard,  it 
will  be  the  most  favorable  kind  of  legislation  the  state  could  enact, 
and  would  do  a  great  deal  toward  the  improvement  of  soil  fertility. 

Illinois  has  made  a  generous  appropriation,  amounting  to 
$65,000  a  year,  for  a  soil  survey  of  the  state.  This  survey  is 
being  conducted  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Professor  Cyril 
G.  Hopkins.  It  is  so  significant  and  so  valuable  that  it  has 
seemed  desirable  to  distinguish  it  as  direct  work  of  the  state  for 
the  improvement  of  the  soil.  Missouri  is  also  doing  valuable 
work  along  a  similar  line.  . 
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In  this  chart  the  answer  "Yes"  occurs  only  where  the  author  has  positive  information.  There 
are  doubtless  other  cases  of  state  activity,  but  the  author  was  not  able  to  eUcit  definite  and  posi- 
tive statements  covering  the  points  in  question. 

f  (1)  By  the  formation  of  irrigation  districts  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Carey  Act. 
*  (2)  By  the  formation  of  drainage  districts  and  the  guaranteeing  of  the  bonds  of  the  drainage 


(3)  State  forest  reserves  and  other  state  owned  land  on  which  timber  is  gromng. 

(4)  In  the  field  of  forestry  alone  has  any  encouragement  been  given  through  exemption  from 
taxation. 

(5)  Distribution  of  seeds  and  nursery  st09k  at  cost,  fire  protection,  fire  patrol,  war  against 

insect  pests,  etc.  ^   „    ,.  ■      ,        -j .    , 

(6)  The  problem  of  acidity  in  the  humid  belt,  and  of  concentration  of  alkah  m  the  and  belt. 

(7)  This  is  the  great  field  for  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges. 

(8)  Illinois  has  made  a  generous  appropriation  for  a  soil  survey  under  the  competent  direction 
of  Professor  Cyril  G.  Hopkins. 


THE    RESEARCH    CORPORATION,    AN    EXPERIMENT 
IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PATENT  RIGHTS 

By  F.  G.  Cottrell 
San  Francisco,  California 

Some  seven  years  ago  the  author  while  working  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  CaUfornia  on  a  set  of  problems  in  sulphuric  acid  manu- 
facture came  upon  certain  phenomena  which  promised  to  lead 
to  important  improvements  in  the  electrostatic  collection  of 
smoke  and  fumes  from  chemical  and  metallurgical  plants.  He 
was  at  once  confronted  by  the  old  dilemma  of  adjustment  be- 
tween academic  and  commercial  activities,  as  only  through  direct 
construction  and  study  of  installations  on  a  commercial  scale 
did  it  seem  possible  to  develop  into  full  usefulness  the  inventions 
involved. 

Finally  with  the  help  both  personal  and  financial  of  Prof. 
Edmond  O'Neill  of  the  Chemistry  Department  and  Dr.  Harry 
East  Miller  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Heller,  both  alumni  of  this  Depart- 
ment of  the  University,  the  commercial  development  of  the 
project  was  undertaken  and  patents  secured,  the  understanding 
among  those  thus  actively  concerned  being  that  when  the  receipts 
from  the  business  should  have  repaid  the  initial  investment  with 
reasonable  interest  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  patent 
rights  should  be  turned  over  to  the  University  of  California 
or  some  other  public  institution  to  be  administered  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  fund  for  the  promotion  of  research,  it  being  also  hoped  that 
this  might  set  a  precedent  and  stimulate  similar  contributions 
from  others. 

The  business  and  technical  development  of  the  project  struggled 
through  and  over  many  difiiculties  and  disappointments  for  the 
first  few  years  but  with  a  constantly  growing  scale  of  operation 
and  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  year  of  the  work  that  the  latter 
repaid  what  the  organizers  had  spent  upon  it. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  enter  upon  the  technical  details 
of  the  inventions  involved  as  the  early  history  of  these  was 
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published  a  year  ago^  and  has  since  been  extensively  abstracted 
in  other  journals.^  A  further  supplementary  account  and  dis- 
cussion was  also  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  last  February'  and  two  papers  on 
the  latest  development  of  the  subject  are  being  presented  before 
other  sections  of  this  Congress. 

Merely  as  an  index  to  the  practical  significance  which  the  work 
has  already  attained,  suffice  it  to  say  that  installations  made  under 
these  patents  have  now  been  in  commercial  operation  for  over 
five  years  and  the  largest  of  these  have  been  on  a  scale  repre- 
senting a  construction  cost  of  over  $100,000  each.  The  first 
were  in  the  far  West  but  several  are  now  in  operation  or  under 
construction  in  and  about  New  York  City. 

By  the  time  the  work  had  thus  reached  a  self-supporting  basis, 
its  significance  was  felt  to  have  broadened  to  a  degree  which 
made  its  control  by  a  local  institution  such  as  a  single  University 
inexpedient  as  the  fullest  success  of  such  a  movement  is  inevitably 
conditioned  upon  its  being  most  broadly  representative  of  the 
common  interests  of  those  whose  co-operation  and  support  it 
aspires  to  secure.  Through  Director  J.  A.  Holmes  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  who  had  taken  a  very  helpful  interest  in  the 
work,  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution nearly  two  years  ago,  the  informal  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed resulting  last  October  in  a  formal  offer  of  the  patent  rights 
to  the  Institution.  The  only  condition  qualifying  this  offer 
was  that  these  patent  rights  should  be  given  an  adequate  business 
administration  and  the  proceeds  be  devoted  to  furthering  scien- 
tific research. 

In  December  last,  after  careful  consideration  and  discussion 
with  the  prospective  donors  and  under  their  hearty  indorsement, 

J  The  Electrical  Precipitation  of  Suspended  Particles.  Journal  of  Indus- 
trial and  Engineering  Chemistry,  Aug.  1911,  Vol.  3,  p.  00. 

z  Engineering  News,  Oct.  26,  1911,  pp.  495-498.  The  Engineering  and 
Mimng  Journal,  Oct.  14,  1911,  Vol.  92,  pp.  763-764.  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press,  Aug.  26  and  Sept.  2,  1911,  Vol.  103,  pp.  255-258  and  286-289.  Rauch 
und  Staub,  Apr.  1912,  Vol.  2,  pp.  187-195. 

'  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  this  paper  had  not  appeared  in  the  Institute's 
Bulletin  but  is  expected  soon. 
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the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved:  That  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  do  not  deem  it  expedient  for  the  Institution  to  become 
the  direct  owner  of  the  proposed  gift  of  royalty-bearing  patents; 

Resolved  Further:  That  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  decide  that  the  Institution  may  properly 
accept  a  declaration  of  trust  from  the  owners  of  the  patents  to 
hold  and  operate  the  same  in  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  and 
to  pay  over  to  the  said  Institution  the  net  profits  therefrom. 

and  further  authorized  its  Executive  Committee  and  its  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  to  co-operate  with  those  from 
whom  the  offer  had  come  in  the  organization  of  either  a  sub- 
sidiary or  an  independent  board  of  trustees  or  directors  to  con- 
duct the  business  side  of  the  project. 

In  elaborating  this  plan,  the  organizers  have  tried  to  study  care- 
fully both  the  economic  and  academic  needs  which  it  was  intended 
to  subserve.  The  following  are  among  the  considerations  which 
have  perhaps  had  most  to  do  in  determining  the  form  and  policy 
of  the  new  organization  as  finally  constituted. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  rapid  growth  of  engineering 
and  technical  education,  coupled  with  a  general  awakening  to 
the  commercial  importance  of  research  in  the  industries,  has 
brought  about  a  persistent  demand  the  world  over  for  closer 
and  more  effective  co-operation  between  the  universities  and 
technical  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  actual  industrial  plants 
on  the  other. 

The  value  to  both  sides  from  such  co-operation  is  today  gen- 
erally conceded,  but  as  to  the  most  expedient  methods  of  its 
accomplishment  opinions  differ,  and  we  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  of  working  out  the  problem. 

One  solution  which  has  been  extensively  appUed  consists 
in  the  universities  and  schools  permitting  and  even  encouraging 
the  members  of  their  teaching  staffs  to  go  into  private  consulting 
practice.  Another  form  of  co-operation  is  seen  in  the  Industrial 
Fellowships  recently  established  at  several  universities,  through 
which  their  laboratories  undertake  the  investigation  of  certain 
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problems  for  individual  commercial  firms  or  organizations,  the 
latter  bearing  the  expenses  and  receiving  the  first  fruits  of  the 
investigations,  but  under  restrictions  as  regards  final  publication 
and  use,  intended  to  justify  the  universities  or  technical  schools 
in  taking  their  part  in  the  work. 

While  these  and  similar  methods  now  in  use  bring  about  the 
desired  co-operation,  it  has  been  felt  by  some  that  they  are  open 
to  the  objection  of  introducing  too  direct  business  relations  be- 
tween the  academic  institutions  or  the  members  of  their  faculties 
and  individual  financial  interests.  As  still  another  alternative, 
intended  particularly  to  meet  to  some  degree  at  least  this  last 
objection,  the  Research  Corporation  has  been  organized. 

Briefly  stated,  this  latter  is  a  board  of  administration,  whose 
work  is  to  guide  the  development  of  such  patents  as  may' be  turned 
over  to  it,  and  finally  market  them,  the  net  profits  from  all  such 
business  being  devoted  to  scientific  research  "by  contributing 
the  net  earnings  of  the  corporation to  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  and  such  other  scientific  and  educational  insti- 
tutions and  societies  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  from  time 
to  time  select,  in  order  to  enable  such  institutions  and  societies 
to  conduct  such  investigations,  research  and  experimentation." 
Under  this  system,  it  will  be  noticed,  a  part  at  least  of  the  financial 
returns  of  the  scientific  investigations  of  our  academic  laboratories 
automatically  goes  back  to  them  for  aiding  further  investigations. 

But  this  represents  only  one  side  of  the  good  which  the  plan 
aims  to  accomplish.  Conservation  has  of  late  become  a  word 
to  conjure  with,  and  all  manner  of  economic  wastes  are  very 
properly  receiving  a  too-long  delayed  attention.  The  men  in 
our  universities  and  colleges  have  been  among  the  first  and  most 
effective  in  promoting  the  general  conservation  movement,  yet 
there  is  what  we  may  term  an  intellectual  by-product  of  immense 
importance,  a  product  of  their  own  activities  still  largely  going 
to  waste.  This  is  the  mass  of  scientific  facts  and  principles 
developed  in  the  course  of  investigation  and  instruction  which, 
through  lack  of  the  necessary  commercial  guidance  and  super- 
vision, never,  or  only  after  unnecessary  delay,  reaches  the  public 
at  large  in  the  form  of  useful  inventions,  and  then  often  through 
such  channels  that  the  original  discoverers  are  quite  forgotten. 
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The  Research  Corporation  was  primarily  intended  to  serve 
the  ever  growing  number  of  men  in  academic  positions  who  from 
time  to  time  in  connection  with  their  regular  work  evolve  useful 
and  patentable  inventions,  and  without  looking  personally 
for  any  financial  reward  would  gladly  see  these  further  developed 
for  the  public  good,  but  are  disinclined  either  to  undertake 
such  development  themselves  or  to  place  the  control  in  the  hands 
of  any  private  interest. 

During  the  process  of  organization,  however,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  class  of  donors  of  patents  to  the  cause  would  by 
no  means  be  limited  to  men  in  academic  positions,  but  rapidly 
extended  not  only  to  private  individuals  outside  the  colleges, 
but  even  to  large  business  corporations  who  often  find  themselves 
incidentally  developing  patents  which  overrun  their  own  field  of 
activities.  Such  patents  are  very  apt  to  get  pigeon-holed  an4 
come  to  actually  stand  in  the  way  of  true  industrial  progress, 
even  though  their  owners  may  realize  that  development  and  use 
by  others  would  indirectly  benefit  themselves.  As  an  official 
of  one  of  the  large  electrical  companies  put  it — "Any  extension 
of  the  use  of  electricity,  or  even  power  in  general,  is  pretty  sure 
eventually  to  mean  more  business  for  us  through  one  depart- 
ment or  another." 

A  procedure  adopted  in  academic  and  public  positions  by  many 
men  in  an  attempt  to  bring  various  inventions  before  the  public 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  private  monoply  has  been  to 
secure  patents  as  matter  of  record  and  then  throw  them  open 
gratis  to  public  use.  This  procedure  received  official  recognition 
in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Act  of  March  3,  1883,  which  authorizes  the 
remission  of  all  Patent  Office  fees  to  Government  officials  on  pat- 
ents bearing  on  their  face  permission  for  everyone  in  the  coun- 
try to  use  the  invention  without  the  payment  of  any  royalty. 

Practice  has  shown,  however,  that  this  does  not  accomplish 
all  that  had  been  hoped  for  it.  A  certain  minimum  amount 
of  protection  is  usually  felt  necessary  by  any  manufacturing 
concern  before  it  will  invest  in  the  machinery  or  other  equip- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  the  advertising,  necessary  to  put  a  new 
invention  on  the  market.  Thus  a  number  of  meritorious  patents 
given  to  the  pubhc  absolutely  freely  by  their  inventors  have 
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never  come  upon  the  market  chiefly  because,  "what  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business." 

If  some  of  these  patents,  on  the  other  hand,  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  such  an  organization  as  the  Research  Corporation,  it 
could  study  the  situation  and  arrange  licenses  under  fair  terms, 
so  as  to  justify  individual  manufacturers  undertaking  the  intro- 
duction of  the  inventions,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  accumu- 
lating from  the  royalties  funds  for  further  investigations. 

As  to  the  details  of  organization,  the  Research  Corporation  was 
incorporated  February  26,  1912,  as  a  stock  company  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  with  its  oflice  at  63  Wall  St., 
New  York  City,  its  declared  purposes  being: 

(a)  To  receive  by  gift  and  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, inventions,  patent  rights  and  letters  patent  either  of  the 
United  States  or  foreign  countries,  and  to  hold,  manage,  use, 
develop,  manufacture,  install  and  operate  the  same,  and  to  con- 
duct commercial  operations  under  or  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  such  inventions,  patent  rights  and  letters  patent 
and  to  sell,  license  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same,  and  to  collect 
royalties  thereon,  and  to  experiment  with  and  test  the  validity 
and  value  thereof,  and  to  render  the  same  more  available  and 
effective  in  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures  and  for  scientific 
purposes  and  otherwise. 

(b)  To  provide  means  for  the  advancement  and  extension  of 
technical  and  scientific  investigation,  research  and  experimenta- 
tion by  contributing  the  net  earnings  of  the  corporation,  over  and 
above  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  reserved  or  retained  and  held 
as  an  endowment  fund  or  working  capital,  and  also  such  other 
moneys  and  property  belonging  to  the  corporation  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  proper,  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  such  other  scientific  and  educational 
institutions  and  societies  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  from  time 
to  time  select  in  order  to  enable  such  institutions  and  societies 
to  conduct  such  investigation.  Research  and  experimentation. 

(c)  To  receive,  hold  and  manage,  and  dispose  of  such  other 
moneys  and  property,  including  the  stock  of  this  and  of  any  other 
corporations,  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  given  to  or  acquired 
by  this  corporation  in  the  furtherance  of  its  corporate  purposes, 
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and  to  apply  the  same  and  the  proceeds  or  income  thereof,  to  the 
objects  specified  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

As  practically  all  technical  work  under  the  Corporation's 
supervision  will  be  done  in  co-operation  with  either  industrial 
works  on  the  one  side,  or  school  and  college  laboratories  on  the 
other,  its  expenses  will  be  chiefly  administrative,  and  were  esti- 
mated for  the  first  year  at  $10,000,  the  expectation  being  that 
after  this  it  would  be  self-supporting.  As  a  margin  for  unforeseen 
contingencies,  the  capital  was  placed  at  $20,000,  divided  in  200 
shares,  of  a  par  value  of  $100  each,  and  issued  under  the  condition 
that  "no  dividends  shall  be  declared  or  paid  thereon,  and  the 
entire  net  profits  earned  by  said  capital  stock  shall  be  applied 
to  or  expended  for  the  aforesaid  purposes."  All  stock  issued  is 
also  under  an  option  to  the  Corporation  by  which  the  lat  er  may 
at  any  time,  through  its  Board  of  Directors,  repurchase  it  at  par, 
and  the  stock  cannot  be  otherwise  sold,  without  first  notifying 
the  Board  and  allowing  the  latter  an  opportunity  to  exercise  this 
option. 

Of  the  total  of  200  shares,  101  have  thus  far  been  issued  and 
their  par  value  paid  into  the  Corporation's  treasury  as  working 
capital.  This  stock  is  held  in  lots  of  from  three  to  ten  shares 
by  the  following  list  of  stockholders : 

Edward  D.  Adams,  of  the  Deutsches  Bank,  New  York. 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  of  National  City  Bank  and  Farmers 
Loan  and  Trust  Company,  New  York. 

James  Douglass,  President  of  Phelphs,  Dodge  &  Co.,  Presi- 
dent of  El  Paso  &  S.  W.  R.  R.,  New  York. 

T.  Coleman  duPont,  formerly  President  of  the  duPont  Powder 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Frederick  A.  Goetze,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Elon  Huntington  Hooker,  President  of  the  Development  & 
Funding  Co.,  New  York. 

Hennen  Jennings,  of  the  Sea  Board  Air  Line. 

Charles  Kirchhoff,  Past  President  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing Engineers,  New  York. 

Benjamin  B.  Lawrence,  Consulting  Mining  Engineer,  New  York. 

Arthur  D.  Little,  President  American  Chemical  Society,  Boston. 
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Thomas  C.  Meadows,  Vice-President,  International  Agricul- 
tural Corporation,  New  York. 

H.  C.  Perkins,  President,  Oriental  Consolidated  Mining  Co., 
New  York. 

Charles  A.  Stone,  of  Stone  &  Webster,  Boston. 

James  J.  Storrow,  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  Bankers,  Boston. 

Elihu    Thomson,  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Henry  R.  Towne,  of  Yale  &  Towne,  President  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association,  New  York. 

Charles  D.  Walcott,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Directors,  who  need  not  be  stockholders,  are  15  in  number, 
seven  constituting  a  quorum,  and  are  elected  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  one-third  going  out  each  year.  They  in  turn  elect  each 
year  an  executive  committee  of  five,  of  which  three  constitute  a 
quorum.   The  present  personnel  of  the  administration  is  as  follows : 

Officers 

Vice  President  Charles  D.  Walcott 

Secretary  Lloyd  N.  Scott 

Treasurer  Benjamin  B.  Lawrence 

Assistant  Treasurer  Columbia  Trust  Co. 

Directors 
(To  serve  until  1913) 
T.  Coleman  du  Pont  Charles  A.  Stone 

Arthur  D.  Little  Elihu  Thomson 

M.  B.  Philip 

(To  serve  until  1914) 
Frederick  A.  Goetze  John  B.  Pine 

Benjamin  B.  Lawrence  Lloyd  N.  Scott 

Charles  D  Walcott 

(To  serve  until  1915) 
Thomas  C.  Meadows  Hennen  Jennings 

Elon  H.  Hooker  Charles  KirchhofE 

James  J.  Storrow 
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Executive  Committee 

Frederick  A.  Goetze,  Chairman 
Benjamin  B.  Lawrence  Elon  H.  Hooker 

Charles  D.  Walcott  Arthur  D.  Little 

John  B.  Pine,  Counsel 
Linn  Bradley,  Engineer 

It  is  not  proposed  to  fill  the  offices  of  President  and  Manager 
until  the  work  of  the  Corporation  is  well  under  way  and  the 
permanent  demands  and  responsibilities  on  these  officers  can  be 
better  estimated,  their  duties  devolving  in  the  meantime  upon  the 
Vice  President,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Engi- 
neer. 

The  present  organization  is  not  considered  as  necessarily 
permanent  in  all  its  details  but  was  deemed  the  most  simple  and 
generally  expedient  for  carrying  out  the  initial  stages  of  this 
experiment  in  economics,  at  least  until  it  should  have  earned  a 
safe  working  surplus  of  its  own  and  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
produce  a  substantial  permanent  revenue.  It  will  then  devolve 
upon  the  Board  of  Directors  to  decide  upon  a  definite  policy  for 
the  ultimate  control  of  the  corporation.  This  may  be  done  by 
exercising  the  option  to  repurchase  all  outstanding  stock  at  par 
and  then  proceed  to  redistribute  the  same,  as  for  example,  by 
turning  the  whole  over  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  perhaps 
better  still  dividing  it  among  a  number  of  universities  and  similar 
institutions. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  particular  institutions 
so  selected  would  thereby  acquire  any  more  direct  claim  on  the 
profits  of  the  corporation  than  others,  since  the  stock  is  non- 
dividend  bearing,  but  merely  that  they  would  become  trustees 
responsible  for  the  election  of  Directors  who  would  give  the  cor- 
poration a  business  administration,  thoroughly  practical  but 
conforming  to  the  ideals  implied  by  its  objects  and  associations. 

The  terms  under  which  each  new  patent  shall  be  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, but  at  least  for  some  time  to  come  it  is  probable  that  only 
such  patent  rights  will  be  primarily  considered  as  are  offered 
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freely  without  restrictions  as  to  mode  of  administration  or  obli- 
gation of  any  financial  return  from  the  Corporation,  as  present 
indications  are  that  the  latter  will  find  itself  well  occupied  even 
by  these  offers  alone. 

'  The  Board  has  authority  to  purchase  patents  where  this  may 
appear  as  good  business  policy,  which  may  quite  conceivably 
occur  from  time  to  time  in  rounding  out  fields  in  which  it  has 
already  embarked.  Contracts  with  owners  of  patents  for  admin- 
istrating the  same  on  a  profit  sharing  basis  will  probably  not  be 
considered,  chiefly  owing  to  the  unforeseen  complications  which 
it  is  easily  possible,  not  to  say  certain,  that  such  agreements 
would  eventually  lead  into  as  the  further  developments  of  differ- 
ent interests  began  to  overlap. 

A  much  simpler,  safer  and  more  expedient  procedure  appears 
to  be  for  the  patentee  to  retain  if  he  so  chooses  complete  title 
and  control  of  his  patent  in  certain  geographical  territory  while 
assigning  the  same  in  other  territory  entirely  unencumbered  to 
the  Corporation.  Any  development  which  the  latter  can  give 
it  will  then  automatically  enhance  the  value  to  both. 

This  procedure  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  first  patents 
to  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Corporation,  viz.,  those  re- 
ferred to  above  as  initially  offered  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
itself.  The  owners  of  these  at  the  time  of  their  original  offer 
had  already  spent  considerable  time  and  money  in  their  develop- 
ment, but  from  the  outright  sale  of  their  foreign  rights  and  the 
rights  of  six  western  states  (Cahfornia,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Arizona),  together  with  a  license  for  the 
one  industry  of  Portland  Cement  manufacture  throughout  the 
whole  United  States,  they  felt  adequately  remunerated  for  their 
work  and  financial  risks,  and  were  willing  to  turn  over  all 
remaining  United  States  patent  rights  as  a  nucleus  for  the  experi- 
ment in  economics  which  the  Research  Corporation  represents. 
Together  with  this  came  to  the  Corporation  a  10%  interest  in 
the  net  profits  of  the  parties  who  purchased  the  rights  for  the 
Western  States  and  for  the  cement  industry,  while  incidentally 
growing  out  of  the  negotiations  on  the  foreign  rights,  another 
set  of  valuable  patents  has  come  to  the  Corporation  from  Mr. 
Erwin  Moeller,  of  Germany,  which  emphasizes  in  a  most  prac- 
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tical  way  the  fact  that  academic  organizations  and  particularly 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  international  in  spirit,  and  so 
recognized  by  scientific  men  the  world  over,  presenting  at  once 
a  nucleus  from  which  may  well  be  developed  many  activities 
leading  toward  world  consciousness,  co-operation  and  peace. 

The  present  movement,  as  stated,  had  its  inception  on  the 
far  western  edge  of  this  continent  in  very  unpretentious  begin- 
nings, but  has  already  overrun  national  borders  both  in  the 
character  of  its  work  and  the  personnel  of  its  supporters.  It  is 
a  question  which  should  peculiarly  interest  this  Congress  as  to 
how  far  and  in  what  way  international  co-operation  can  best  be 
assured  in  such  activities  which  from  their  very  nature  and  aims 
should  from  the  outset  transcend  political  boundaries  and  national 
pride  and  be  treated  by  one  and  all  from  a  standpoint  as  broad 
as  humanity  itself.  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  the  present 
paper  has  been  presented,  not  so  much  as  a  record  of  present 
achievement,  as  to  stimulate  discussion  and  co-operative  effort 
toward  ever  wider  and  more  effective  activities  in  this  most  prom- 
ising field. 


WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  DOING  IN  FORESTRY 

,         Henry  S.  Graves 
Forest  Service,  Washington,  B.C. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  in  all  countries  the  establishment 
of  forestry  has  been  brought  about  through  the  activities  of  the 
Government.  Generally  the  first  step  has  been  to  place  the 
pubhc  forest  lands  under  proper  management.  This  has  been 
true  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  other  countries.  For 
many  years  far-sighted  men  have  been  calling  attention  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  our  forests  are  being  depleted,  but  very  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  actual  protection  of  the  forests  until 
the  United  States  Government  initiated  a  National  forest  pohcy. 

The  foundation  for  this  was  laid  by  the  act,  passed  in  1891, 
which  authorized  the  President  to  set  aside  as  forest  reserves 
portions  of  the  public  lands  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Under 
the  authority  of  this  act,  Presidents  Harrison  and  Cleveland 
set  aside  some  18  million  acres  as  forest  reserves  prior  to  1897. 
This  action  attracted  relatively  little  attention.  The  forests 
were  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  western  mountains,  and  noth- 
ing was  done  to  provide  for  their  administration  or  protection. 

The  next  step  was  taken  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  1896,  called  upon  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  appoint 
a  commission  which  should  report  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
pubhc  forests  and  make  recommendations  with  reference  to 
their  management.  The  Act  of  June  4,  1897,  on  which  is  based 
the  present  system  of  administering  the  National  Forests,  was 
a  direct  outcome  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Commission. 
As  a  result  of  an  earUer  prehminary  report  of  the  Commission, 
President  Cleveland  had  set  aside  by  proclamation  on  February 
22,  1897,  some  20  milhon  acres  of  forest  reserves.  This  action 
was  followed  by  a  very  vigorous  protest  from  the  people  of  the 
West  who  misinterpreted  the  purpose  of  the  reserves  and  believed 
that  their  estabUshment  meant  the  withdrawal  of  the  land  from 
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all  development  and  use.  As  soon  as  it  was  made  plain  that  the 
purpose  was  not  to  close  the  reserves  to  the  public  but  to  encour- 
age development  along  lines  which  would  guarantee  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  resources,  the  opposition  began  to  decline. 

The  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  National  forestry  result- 
ing from  the  opposition  to  President  Cleveland's  reserves  had  a 
far-reaching  educational  effect.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the 
modern  National  Forest  movement  had  its  real  beginnings  at 
that  time.  Other  reserves  were  added  from  time  to  time,  and 
later  they  were  designated  National  Forests  rather  than  forest 
reserves.  The  greatest  impetus  to  the  whole  movement  was, 
however,  given  during  the  administration  of  President  Roose- 
velt. In  1898  Gifford  Pinchot  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
educational  work  resulting  from  his  vigorous  activities  began  a 
movement  for  the  better  handling  of  our  forest  resources  which 
soon  stirred  the  country.  President  Roosevelt  took  deep  interest 
in  the  subject  and  supported  the  movement  with  great  energy. 

The  bulk  of  the  public  forests  have  now  been  included  within 
the  National  Forests.  There  are,  however,  still  very  large  areas 
which  should  be  added  to  the  Forests.  These  are  chiefly  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming. 
They  are  not  included  in  the  Forests  because  in  1907  the  power 
of  the  President  to  increase  the  Forests  was  limited  by  a  law 
which  provided  that  in  these  six  States  there  should  be  no  addi- 
tions except  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  gross  area  of  National  Forests  now  amounts  to  about  187 
million  acres,  including  about  26  million  acres  in  Alaska.  These 
National  Forests  have  been  placed  under  administration  and  are 
being  handled  along  the  lines  of  forestry.  Their  resources  are 
open  to  use  but  under  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  interests  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
resources.  Thus,  mature  timber  is  for  sale.  It  is,  however,  cut 
in  such  a  way  that  a  new  forest  is  established  as  the  old  is  cut. 

The  National  Forests  have  for  many  years  suffered  severely 
from  forest  fires.  The  organized  protection  given  by  the  Forest 
Service  has  resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  growth  of  timber. 
Before  the  Forests  were  put  under  administration  the  loss  by 
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fire  and  other  causes  exceeded  the  growth.  The  forests  were 
continually  going  backwards  although  there  was  very  little 
cutting  done  upon  them.  Under  the  present  management  the 
forests  are  increasing  in  their  productiveness  because  the  open- 
ings which  were  made  by  the  fires  are  rapidly  being  filled  up  by 
young  growth  from  natural  reproduction  and  by  artificial  reforest- 
ation. It  is  estimated  that  the  National  Forests  contain  some 
580  billion  feet  of  timber  of  merchantable  size.  The  actual  rate 
of  growth  aggregates  over  3  billion  feet.  Many  of  the  large 
bodies  of  commercial  timber  are  still  at  remote  points,  so  that  the 
Government  is  not  yet  disposing  of  anything  like  as  much  timber 
each  year  as  would  equal  the  actual  growth  of  the  forest.  At 
the  present  time  about  500  million  feet  are  cut  each  year,  and  the 
sales  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  with  increased  demand. 

The  most  difficult  problem  which  the  Forest  Service  has  had 
to  meet  in  handhng  the  Government  Forests  has  been  protection 
from  fire.  The  National  Forests,  located  as  they  are  in  the  high, 
rugged  mountains,  are  still  in  a  state  of  undeveloped  wilderness. 
There  are  still  in  most  Forests  entirely  inadequate  means  of 
transportation  and  communication,  and  in  many  cases  no  roads 
or  trails  whatever.  The  Forest  Service  had  the  task  of  placing 
this  very  large  area  under  protection  all  at  once.  One  of  the 
first  problems  was  the  construction  of  roads,  trails,  telephone 
lines,  ranger  stations,  and  other  improvements  necessary  for  fire 
prevention.  Although  the  Forests  have  been  under  management 
for  only  a  few  years,  there  have  already  been  constructed  10,000 
miles  of  trails  and  7,000  miles  of  telephone  lines,  in  addition  to 
many  other  improvements.  This,  however,  is  only  a  beginning. 
There  are  still  needed  80,000  miles  of  trails  and  45,000  miles  of 
telephone  lines  to  complete  the  first  skeleton  system  of  control 
for  fire  prevention.  This  work  is  being  pushed  as  vigorously  as 
the  appropriations  by  Congress  permit.  At  the  present  rate  of 
appropriations  it  will  take  about  15  or  16  years  to  finish  this 
primary  system  of  improvements. 

The  Forests  are  thoroughly  organized,  with  forest  officers 
located  at  convenient  points  for  the  transaction  of  business  with 
forest  users  and  for  protection.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  administration  of  the  forests,  although  not  enough  money 
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is  available  to  give  them  the  full  protection  they  should  have. 
There  should  be  a  much  larger  force  of  patrol  men  than  can 
now  be  employed. 

On  account  of  the  very  destructive  fires  in  the  past  the  forest 
has,  in  many  places,  been  completely  destroyed.  The  burned 
areas  are  often  so  large  that  natural  reproduction  will  not  take 
place  upon  them  for  a  great  many  years.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  restore  the  forest  in  these  places  by  arti- 
ficial means.  A  very  substantial  beginning  has  already  been 
made  in  this  direction,  and  there  is  planted  each  year  from  20 
to  30  thousand  acres. 

The  other  resources  of  the  National  Forests  are  handled  along 
the  lines  of  practical  conservation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  grass 
within  the  Forest  boundaries,  in  the  openings  and  among  the 
trees.  Full  use  of  this  forage  is  being  made.  It  is  probable  that 
about  100  million  acres  produce  a  certain  amount  of  grass  among 
the  trees  which  is  available  for  grazing  purposes.  Grazing  privi- 
leges are  granted  under  regulations  which  insure  the  full  protec- 
tion of  the  forest  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  forest  range  itself.  Before  the 
Forests  were  placed  under  administration,  the  mountain  ranges 
were  very  much  overstocked.  This  condition  has  been  remedied 
by  regulated  grazing.  There  are  over  nine  million  head  of  stock 
which  are  grazed  on  the  National  Forests. 

The  same  principles  of  practical  conservation  are  extended  to 
other  resources  and  provision  is  made  for  the  utilization  of  land 
valuable  for  purposes  other  than  the  production  of  timber.  The 
lands  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture  are  opened  for 
entry  to  settlers,  and  since  1906  over  one  million  acres  have 
been  opened  in  individual  tracts  to  8,000  settlers. 

During  the  year  1911  there  were  nearly  6,000  separate  timber 
sales;  over  40,000  permits  issued  for  free  use  of  timber  by  settlers; 
nearly  30,000  permits  issued  in  connection  with  grazing  privileges; 
and  over  5,000  permits  for  special  uses  of  various  kinds.  The 
special  use  permits  comprise  over  100  different  uses.  There  are 
over  200  different  water  power  permits  on  National  Forests. 
This  indicates  that  the  National  Forests  are  actually  being  used. 

The  administration  of  the  National  Forests  represents  a  great 
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practical  demonstration  of  conservation.  The  system  has  now 
been  established  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Forests  which  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  are  public  forest  lands  also  comprised  within  the  National 
Parks.  These  cover  some  5  million  acres.  Most  of  the  National 
Parks  are  in  timbered  regions.  They  are  being  carefully  protected 
and  administered  with  a  view  to  their  development  as  great 
pleasure  resorts.  Their  administration  differs  from  that  of  the 
National  Forests  in  that  their  primary  purpose  is  for  recreation 
purposes  and  for  the  preservation  of  natural  scenery,  and  it  is  not 
designed  that  their  resources  should  be  used  commercially.  In 
the  National  Forests  the  resources  are  available  for  use,  although 
the  preservation  of  areas  of  special  interest  is  carefully  considered. 

The  Government  has  further  the  control  of  the  forest  lands 
owned  by  the  various  tribes  of  Indians.  These  aggregate  some 
10  or  15  million  acres.  The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  has  recently 
introduced  a  forest  organization  and  these  lands,  or  such  of  them 
as  it  is  designed  to  keep  in  permanent  reserves,  are  being  handled 
under  modern  methods  of  forestry. 

The  Government  does  not  confine  its  activities  in  forestry  to 
the  management  of  the  public  forest  lands.  It  has  the  task  also  of 
developing  the  science  of  forestry  in  this  country  and  promoting 
its  establishment  throughout  the  country.  The  Government 
is  carrying  on  very  extensive  work  in  scientific  research  in  forestry. 
It  has  established  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  a  laboratory  for  the 
study  of  problems  connected  with  the  utilization  of  forest  prod- 
ucts. This  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  laboratories  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  and  the  work  already  done  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  various  industries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  utiliza- 
tion of  wood  products. 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  forestry  to  the  forests  of 
the  United  States  is  new.  A  great  many  scientific  questions  still 
await  solution,  particularly  those  pertaining  to  the  rate  of  growth 
of  trees,  methods  of  reforestation,  and  methods  of  handling  the 
forest  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  production 
of  timber  and  other  products  from  it.  Such  investigations  are 
conducted  not  only  in  connection  with  the  National  Forests  but 
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also  throughout  the  East.  The  Government  is  endeavoring  to 
work  out  many  fundamental  problems  which  will  be  of  assistance 
to  private  owners  in  introducing  forestry  on  their  lands. 

At  present  the  National  Forests  are  located  mostly  in  the 
West.  In  connection  with  their  protection  and  administration 
the  forest  officers  have  interested  a  great  number  of  private 
owners  in  the  protection  of  their  property.  At  the  present  time, 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Government,  many 
timberland  owners  have  been  introducing  modern  methods  of 
fire  protection,  and  in  some  cases  are  going  further  in  the  actual 
practice  of  forestry. 

In  order  to  reach  the  forests  of  the  East  which  are  now  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  the  National  Government 
has  initiated  a  policy  of  purchasing  lands  in  the  eastern  mountains 
whose  proper  handling  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  navigable 
streams  which  rise  within  these  areas.  The  Weeks  Law,  passed 
in  1911,  grants  authority  and  money  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
lands.  It  is  not  expected  that  all  eastern  mountain  lands  can  be 
purchased  by  the  Government;  it  is  expected,  however,  that  there 
will  be  secured  by  purchase  very  substantial  areas  here  and  there 
throughout  the  eastern  mountains  which  will  serve  as  centers 
for  the  demonstration  of  forestry.  It  is  believed  that  the  same 
kind  of  co-operation  can  be  secured  with  the  eastern  timberland 
owners  as  has  been  secured  in  the  West,  and  in  this  way  through 
the  establishment  of  limited  forests  the  effect  may  be  very  far 
reaching. 

There  is  still  considerable  opposition  to  the  National  Forest 
policy  in  certain  quarters.  The  country  as  a  whole,  however, 
has  definitely  placed  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  the  proper  hand- 
ling of  our  forests.  The  opposition  is  primarily  from  quarters 
where  special  interests  are  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  system. 
At  the  present  time  the  forests  of  the  country  are  being  depleted 
at  a  rapid  rate  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  forests  owned 
by  the  public  are  now  under  proper  administration.  Private 
timberland  owners  have  only  in  a  few  cases  introduced  the 
principles  of  forestry.  The  actual  amount  of  timber  which  is 
used  is  about  three  times  that  produced  throughout  the  country 
by  growth.     This  condition  can  not  continue.     It  is  a  problem 
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of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  nation  to  stop  the  destruction 
of  the  forests  by  fires  and  to  see  to  it  that, such  methods  of  hand- 
ling the  forests  on  private  as  well  as  on  public  lands  are  introduced 
as  will  insure  the  production  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wood  and 
timber  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  waters  which  flow  from  the  wooded  hills  and  mountains. 


OUR   ANTHRACITE    COAL    SUPPLY    AND   ITS    CON- 
SERVATION 

William  Griffith  and  Eli  T.  Conner 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kinds  of  Anthracite 

An  arbitrary  division  line  between  Anthracite  and  Bituminous 
coal  has  been  adopted  by  scientists,  based  upon  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  volatile  matter  and  fixed  carbon  contained  in 
them,  which  is  known  as  the  fuel  ratio.  Coals  in  which  the  vola- 
tile matter  is  one-eighth  of  the  fixed  carbon  or  less,  are  termed 
Anthracite  in  character,  while  those  having  a  higher  proportion 
of  volatile  matter  have  been  classified  as  Bituminous.  While 
this  distinction  may  serve  for  scientific  purposes,  it  will  not 
answer  for  the  practical,  everyday  uses  of  the  coal  trade  and  the 
consumer.  A  hard  and  fast  adherence  to  this  arbitrary  sepa- 
ration as  between  these  coals  therefore,  cannot  be  maintained 
in  commerce,  because  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  there 
are  coals  which  fall  upon  the  Bituminous  side  of  the  above 
classification,  and  yet,  are  smokeless,  have  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  Anthracite,  and  may  be  prepared  in  sizes,  shipped 
and  sold  for  domestic  purposes  as  Anthracite  coal,  and  are  so 
considered  and  classed  by  the  trade  and  the  consumer. 

The  one  great  division  point  between  Bituminous  and  Anthra- 
cite coal,  so  far  as  the  domestic  use  of  the  coal  is  concerned,  is 
the  smoking  point.  Consequently,  all  coals  which  btirn  without 
perceptible  smoke  should  be  included,  for  economic  reasons,  by 
the  conservationist,  under  the  general  term  Anthracite.  This 
smoking  point  in  coal  is  not  a  fixed  line,  but  varies  more  or  less 
around  12%  of  volatile  matter  in  the  coal  content,  and  is  prob- 
ably affected  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
other  ingredients  contained  in  the  coal.  Therefore,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article,  Anthracite  coal  will  be  defined  as  any 
mineral  coal  which  will  not  smoke  in  a  smothered  fire. 

Anthracite  has  been  derived,  through  a  natural  coking  process, 
from  Bituminous  coal,  and  on  account  of  the  extent  or  degree  to 
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which  the  metamorphosis  has  been  carried,  we  recognize  different 
grades  of  Anthracite,  namely:  The  softer,  semi-anthracites, 
which  contain  considerable  volatile  matter;  the  harder  or  dry 
anthracites,  which  contain  a  medium  quantity;  and  the  very 
hard,  or  graphitic  anthracites,  in  which  the  coking  process  has 
continued  to  the  point  where  some  of  the  carbon  has  been 
changed  to  graphite.  The  latter  have  the  usual  graphitic  luster, 
are  diflficult  to  ignite,  but  when  once  ignited,  burn  at  a  high 
temperature  and  require  plenty  of  draft.  The  "dry"  anthra- 
cites may  be  recognized,  usually,  by  their  hardness  and  bright 
luster.  They  burn  with  a  hot,  slow  fire,  without  flame,  and, 
like  the  graphitic  anthracites,  have  more  or  less  tendency  toward 
the  formation  of  clinker  in  the  ash,  under  intense  heat.  The 
semi-anthracites,  that  is,  soft  or  free-burning  anthracite,  as  it  is 
better  known  to  the  trade,  has  a  dull  luster,  and  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  Bituminous  coal  the  duller  the  luster  and  the 
softer  it  becomes.  It  also  burns  with  a  short  blue  flame,  without 
smoke.  In  some  of  the  softer  varieties  the  flame  is  longer  and  is 
tinged  with  yellow.  It  requires  less  draft,  and  usually  burns 
away  to  a  fine,  feathery  ash,  leaving  a  few  clinkers.  As  it  is 
softer,  it  produces  more  dust  in  handling,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  not  so  much  liked  by  the  portion  of  the  coal  trade  which  is 
accustomed  to  the  harder  varieties.  By  others,  however,  it  is 
much  preferred  on  account  of  its  free-burning,  quick-firing 
qualities  and  its  fight  ash. 

Anthracite  Coal   in    the  United  States    Outside  of 
Pennsylvania 

The  great  reserve  supply  from  which  we  annually  obtain  an 
increasing  quota  of  the,  finest  domestic  coal  in  the  world  is  the 
several  basins  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Fields  of  Pennsylvania. 
These  have  been  operated  now  for  about  100  years,  and  for  the 
major  portion  of  that  time  it  was  the  only  economical  occur- 
rence of  anthracite  coal  known  in  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
the  idea  has  gone  broadcast  over  the  country,  and  is  still  preva- 
lent, that  there  is  no  anthracite  coal  in  the  United  States  except 
in  Pennsylvania — which  is  not  true,  since  we  find  it  occurring 
in  considerable   quantities  not   only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in 
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Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Washington  and  Alaska.  While  the  quantity  of  workable 
anthracite  in  these  various  locahties  is  very  limited,  it  is  never- 
theless of  considerable  economic  value  to  the  coimtry.  The 
occurrences  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

Rhode  Island  contains  anthracite  coal,  but  the  coking  process 
has  continued  to  the  point  where  the  coal  is  graphitic  in  nature, 
and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  with  which  it  ignites,  it  has  not 
been  extensively  used  as  a  fuel.  South  of  the  City  of  Providence 
a  bed  of  this  coal  approaching  amorphous  graphite  has  been 
mined  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  foundry  facings.  It  is 
30  or  40  feet  in  thickness,  very  much  crushed,  and  although  it 
will  burn,  it  is  of  small  value  as  a  fuel.  But  on  the  Island  east 
of  Narragansett  Bay,  at  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  the  coal  has 
been  found  in  economical  condition.  It  was  mined  about  1856, 
and  later,  through  two  slopes  about  1800  feet  in  depth,  from  which 
300,000  or  more  tons  of  coal  were  mined  and  used  for  fuel,  ex- 
hausting about  100  acres  of  the  coal  land.  The  beds  are  several 
in  number,  and  of  economical  thickness,  though  irregular.  The 
coal  is  dense,  hard,  and  exists  in  considerable  quantity^ — doubtless 
several  million  tons.  From  the  view  point  of  market  demands, 
accessibility  and  shipping  facilities,  its  location  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. The  mines  have  recently  been  re-opened.  Although  the 
coal  is  difficult  to  ignite  and  when  the  fire  is  forced  produces 
considerable  clinker,  nevertheless,  if  properly  prepared  for 
domestic  purposes,  it  forms  an  acceptable,  economical  fuel, 
particularly  if  mixed  with  free-burning  coal  or  coke. 

In  Virginia  anthracite  coal  of  a  softer  variety  is  found  in 
considerable  quantity.  One  occurrence  is  in  the  rocks  of  the 
triassic  age,  not  far  from  Richmond,  Virginia.  It  is  reported, 
however,  to  be  rather  pockety  and  uncertain  in  disposition,  and 
the  production  from  this  region  has  been  very  small,  but  the 
mines  have  recently  been  re-opened  for  an  increased  production. 

In  southwestern  Virginia,  however,  a  rather  extended  anthra- 
cite occurrence  exists  in  the  sub-carboniferous  rocks  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Pulaski  Counties,  and  is  at  present  being  mined  to 
some  extent.  Probably  one  or  two  thousand  tons  per  year  are 
produced  for  local  consumption  and  railroad  shipment.     The 
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outcrop  extends  with  regularity  for  about  30  miles  continuously 
along  the  flanks  of  Brush  Mountain  and  another  adjacent  loca- 
tion known  as  Price  Mountain,  and  also  at  intervals  along  the 
same  strike,  but  in  much  inferior  condition,  as  far  northeastward 
as  the  Potomac  River.  There  are  here  probably  30,000,000 
tons  of  economic  fuel  contained  in  the  seams,  the  coal  from  which 
is  now  being  mined,  prepared,  shipped,  sold  and  used  for  anthra- 
cite. There  are  two  beds,  one  six  feet  thick  and  the  other  2| 
feet.  The  seams  occurring  in  Brush  Mountain  are  so  high  in 
volatile  matter  in  certain  localities  that  they  are  about  on  the 
smoking  point.  In  other  places  certain  parts  of  the  seam  will 
not  smoke;  other  benches  will  smoke  shghtly.  The  coal  of  the 
Price  Mountain  locality,  however,  is  entirely  smokeless.  This 
coal  is  prepared  through  breakers  similar  to  oiu-  Pennsylvania 
anthracite,  and  although  semi-anthracite  in  character — in  fact, 
approaching  closely  to  the  line  of  Bituminous  coal — is  never- 
theless a  very  acceptable  substitute  for  Anthracite  coal,  and  will 
be  more  and  more  used  for  this  purpose  with  the  passing  years. 

Arkansas:  The  semi-anthracite  coals  of  Arkansas  have  long 
been  known  and  have  been  mined  in  a  small  way  for  many  years. 
Recently,  however,  the  fields  have  been  more  rapidly  developed 
and  coal  breakers  constructed  and  mines  developed  on  a  some- 
what larger  scale.  One  area  of  the  Arkansas  anthracite  occurs 
in  a  canoe-shaped  basin  about  three  miles  long  and  one  mile 
wide,  near  the  town  of  Russellville,  some  75  miles  northwest  of 
Little  Rock.  The  bed  is  three  to  four  feet  thick,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent domestic  fuel.  There  are  probably  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  in 
the  basin  and  it  is  being  operated  through  two  or  three  shafts 
and  preparation  plants. 

At  Spadra,  about  25  miles  westward  from  Russellville,  are  a 
number  of  other  mines  now  operating  a  softer  grade  of  what  is 
there  termed  Anthracite  coal.  This  latter  also  approaches  nearly 
to  the  line  which  separates  it  from  Bituminous  coal.  It  is  sold 
throughout  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 
This  coal,  together  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island 
Anthracites,  is  found  in  the  carboniferous  rocks. 

Colorado  contains  perhaps  more  anthracite  coal  than  any  other 
of  the  Western  States.  The  greater  proportion  is  located  at 
points  which  have  been  out  of  touch  with  railroad  transportation, 
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except  the  "Ruby  Mines"  and  the  "Crested  Butte"  mine,  the 
latter  being  about  exhausted.  They  are  located  in  Gunnison 
County,  west  of  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  have  been  in 
operation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  produced  perhaps 
75,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The  coal  is  prepared  through 
anthracite  breakers  similar  to  those  used  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  coal  is  marketed  in  Denver. 

On  the  Yampa  River  in  Routt  Coimty,  to  the  north,  there 
are  other  anthracite  fields  covering  considerable  areas  which  are 
likely  to  be  opened  as  soon  as  transportation  facilities  are 
provided. 

The  Anthracite  coal  fields  of  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  generally  are  found  in  the  cretaceous  measures,  much 
more  recent  and  younger  geologically  than  our  Eastern  coals. 
In  these  localities  volcanic  action,  resulting  in  intrusions  or 
dykes  of  igneous  rock,  has  furnished  the  heat  necessary  to 
change  the  fuel  from  Bituminous  to  Anthracite;  and  in  a 
few  cases  where  coal  beds  are  found  one  above  the  other,  some 
of  the  beds  have  been  changed  to  Anthracite  by  the  proximity 
of  the  heated  rocks,  while  the  other  beds,  more  remote,  are  still 
Bituminous  in  character. 

In  New  Mexico,  at  Los  Cerrillos  in  Santa  Fe  County,  about 
50  miles  northeast  from  Albuquerque,  anthracite  coal  has  been 
mined  for  a  number  of  years.  This  coal  occurs  in  the  recent 
rocks,  similar  to  the  Colorado  coals,  and  has  been  transformed 
to  anthracite  by  the  heat  due  to  the  eruptive  sheets  near  the 
coal  beds.  The  coal  dips  from  13°  to  16°  and  is  worked  by 
means  of  a  slope.  The  seam  is  3|  to  4  feet  thick,  and  about 
500  tons  have  been  produced  per  day  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  marketed  along  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  in 
the  cities  tributary  to  it,  and  in  California. 

In  Washington  there  are  two  known  occurrences  of  Anthracite 
coal  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  one  in  Lewis  County,  near  the 
head  of  Cowlitz  River,  south  of  Mount  Rainier.  Here  a  num- 
ber of  seams  of  anthracite  have  been  found  in  steep  dips  of 
about  60°.  Outcrops  are  said  to  extend  for  a  number  of  miles 
to  the  southward  and  northward  from  the  river.  The  locahty 
is  remote  from  transportation.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  exploit  the  seams,  and  although  samples  and  analyses  of  this 
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coal  bed  appear  to  prove  it  of  rather  good  quality,  still  nothing 
is  known  of  the  characteristics  of  the  seams  themselves,  and 
they  may  not  be  economically  workable. 

In  the  northern  foothills  of  Mount  Baker,  near  the  village  of 
Glacier,  about  45  miles  from  Bellingham  Bay  Harbor,  a  field  of 
most  excellent  anthracite  coal  exists.  This  small  coal  field  has 
been  but  recently  discovered  and  is  not  yet  exploited  sufiiciently 
to  permit  estimates  as  to  quantity.  There  are  apparently  several 
seams  of  coal  of  workable  thickness  covering  an  area  of  several 
square  miles.  The  coal  is  of  excellent  quality,  a  lustrous  anthra- 
cite, very  compact  and  firm,  and  altogether  a  most  acceptable 
quaUty.  It  is  near  to  transportation  and  adjacent  to  an  extended 
market  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  will  doubtless  soon  be  developed. 

Alaska:  So  far  as  is  now  known,  there  are  but  two  localities 
in  Alaska  which  are  positively  known  to  carry  anthracite  coal. 
These  are  in  the  two  areas  of  coal  known  as  the  Behring  River 
and  the  Matanuska  fields.  In  addition  to  the  Bituminous  coals 
contained  therein  there  is  also  a  small  proportion  of  anthracite. 

The  Behring  River  field  contains  consider'&ble  high-grade 
anthracite  coal.  Like  the  Colorado  coals  and  other  Rocky 
Mountain  anthracites,  the  proximity  of  the  volcanic  rocks  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  change  to  anthracite.  The  coal  beds  are 
at  all  angles  of  pitch  and  are  of  various  thicknesses  up  to  20  feet, 
but  are  much  crushed  and  folded;  therefore,  the  quantity  of 
merchantable  coal  which  may  be  mined  from  a  foot  acre  of  the 
bed  is  uncertain,  and  predictions  or  estimates  as  to  minable 
quantity  cannot  be  made  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  there  is  but  one  locality  where 
anthracite  coal  has  been  so  far  discovered.  Here  a  bed  of  beau- 
tiful anthracite  about  38  feet  in  thickness  is  known,  but  its  extent 
and  prospective  value  has  never  been  exploited,  and  as  in  the 
Behring  River  field,  no  approach  to  an  accurate  estimate  of 
quantity  can  be  made.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  probability  is 
the  sum  total  of  the  anthracite  coal  in  Alaska  which  is  now 
available  for  economical  mining  is  very  limited. 

A  summ&ry  of  the  above  Anthracite  occurrences  outside  of 
Pennsylvania  is  more  concisely  set  forth  by  the  following  tabu- 
lation. The  areas  and  quantities  therein  are  merely  rough 
approximations,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison: 
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The  Pennsylvania  Anthracite 

The  great  reservoir  of  the  Anthracite  coal  supply  of  the 
United  States  is  in  the  several  anthracite  coal  basins  which 
occupy  about  484  square  miles  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  popularly  known  by  the  trade  as  the 
Wyoming,  Lehigh,  and  Schuylkill  regions.  As  shown  on  the  ac- 
companying map  these  several  basins  are  long  canoe-shaped 
sinclinals,  which  contain  from  five  to  twenty-five  coal  beds  of 
varying  quality  and  of  workable  thickness  above  the  Pottsville 
conglomerate.  The  lowest  productive  beds  in  the  series  for 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  field  are  contained  in  the  Pottsville 
conglomerate  and  are  semi-anthracite  in  character;  but  in 
other  portions  of  the  region  these  inter-conglomerate  beds, 
known  as  the  Lykens  Valley  seams,  are  not  workable. 

Another  small  area,  known  as  the  Bernice  Basin,  is  in  Sulli- 
van County. 

Of  the  workable  beds  above  the  conglomerate  the  lowest  is 
the  Buck  Mountain  or  Red  Ash  bed,  which  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  above  large  area.  The  other  overlying  beds  cover 
continually  diminishing  areas  from  the  lowest  upward,  and  are 
of  various  thicknesses  from  two  feet  to  a  maximum  thickness 
for  the  Mammoth  bed  of  about  125  feet. 

The  coal  beds  have  been  very  extensively  mined  and  continu- 
ously worked  for  over  100  years.  Mining  first  began  at  Plymouth, 
in  the  Wyoming  coal  field,  in  1807-8,  and  the  trade  has  continued 
without  interruption  since  that  time,  and  has  increased  in  a 
marvelous  manner  year  by  year,  keeping  pace  with  the  rapidly 
growing  domestic  demand,  the  total  production  of  the  state  in 
1910  being  74,717,852  gross  tons.  In  1911  the  output  was 
81,165,781  gross  tons;  and  for  the  ten  years  prior  to  1911  the 
production  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  1,500,000  tons  per 
year. 

We  present  herewith  for  purpose  of  comparison,  average 
Analyses  of  Anthracite  Coal  from  the  several  regions  in  Penn- 
sylvania, taken  from  Reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Geological 
Survey: 
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Chemical  Analyses 

No  of 

ij          f 

Name  of 
Coal  Field. 

Analysis. 

Coal  Bed. 

Averaged 

Water. 

Volatile 
Matter. 

Fixed 
Carbon. 

Sul- 
phur. 

Ash. 

Total 

3 

Wharton 

Eastern 

Midd'e 

or 

3.713 

3.080 

86.404 

.586 

6.218 

100 

5 

Mammoth 

Lehigh 

4.119 

3.084 

86.379 

.496 

5.922 

100 

2 

Primrose 

Western 

Middle 

or 

3.541 

3.716 

81.590 

.499 

10.654 

100 

5 

Mammoth 

Mahanoy 

3.163 

3.717 

81.143 

.899 

11.078 

100 

2 

Buck  Mountain 

Western 

Middle 

or 

3.042 

3.949 

82.662 

.462 

9.886 

100 

1 

Seven  Foot 

Mahanoy 

3.410 

3.978 

80.868 

.512 

11.232 

100 

2 

Primrose 
(F) 

Southern 
or 

3.008 

4.126 

87.982 

.506 

4.379 

100 

7 

Mammoth 

Schuylkill 

3.087 

4.275 

83,813 

.641 

8.184 

100 

0 

Lykena  Valley 

Southern 

or 
Schuylkill 

2.270 

8.830 

78.831 

.676 

9.393 

100 

3 

Mammoth 

Northern 

or 

or 

3.421 

4.381 

83.268 

.727 

8.203 

100 

Baltimore 

Wyoming 

General 

3.277 

4.317 

83.294 

.600 

8.6148 

100 

average 
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Average  Specific  Gravity 


Lehigh  Region 1 .  62 

Mahanoy  Region 1 .  65 

Schuylkill  Region 1.6 

Wyoming  and  Lackawanna .      .1.5 


General  Average  1.59 


Production,  Reserve  and  Waste 

So  thoroughly  have  the  fields  been  exploited  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  mining  operations  that  the  area  and  extent  of  the 
various  coal  beds  is  known  with  considerable  exactness,  and 
careful  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  original  contents  and 
future  resources  of  the  field.  Two  very  elaborate  and  pains- 
taking estimates,  employing  widely  differing  methods  of  com- 
putation, are  particularly  worthy  of  mention,  one  of  which 
was  made  in  1893,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  W.  Smith,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn'a,  and  the  other  in  1895,  by  Mr.  William  Griffith,  of 
Scranton,  Penn'a,  both  of  whom,  having  been  engaged  upon 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  in  the  Anthracite  coal  fields, 
possessed  exhaustive  information  as  to  the  geological  condi- 
tions and  the  state  of  the  art  of  mining,  preparing  and  utilizing 
anthracite  coal. 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  Smith  had  reference  particularly  to 
the  original  content  of  the  coal  field  before  mining  began,  and 
from  it  as  a  foundation  he  computed  the  quantity  of  unmined 
coal  remaining  at  that  time.  His  estimate  was  published  in 
full  in  the  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Waste  Commission, 
in  May,  1893,  and  was  intended  to  be  liberal  according  to  the 
mining  practice  of  that  day.  It  included  not  only  the  ship- 
ments, but  the  coal  burned  at  the  mines,  and  consumed 
locally.  It  included  in  the  Northern  field,  coal  beds  2|  feet  in 
thickness;  that  is  to  say,  containing  2  feet  of  clean  coal.  And 
in  the  other  fields,  beds  two  feet  thick;  that  is  to  say,  containing 
1 .  44  feet  of  clean  coal  and  what  might  be  saved  from  culm 
piles  and  mine  pillars.  Mr.  Smith  estimated  the  original 
content  of  the  Pennsylvania  fields  before  mining  began,  at 
19,500,000,000  long  tons,  and  the  available  reserve  at  6,898,- 
000,000  tons. 
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The  estimate  of  Mr.  Griffith,  made  in  1905,  and  published 
in  the  Bond  Record,  New  York,  was  upon  an  entirely  different 
basis  of  calculation  and  for  another  purpose,^being  intended  as 
a  conservative  estimate  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  export 
coal  which  the  Anthracite  Coal  Fields  of  Pennsylvania  might 
supply  for  tonnage  to  the  various  railroads,  and  it  did  not 
include  the  coal  burned  at  the  minfes  or  consumed  locally. 
Neither  did  it  include  any  coal  in  beds  less  than  four  feet  thick; 
that  is,  three  feet  of  clean  coal  in  the  Northern  field;  or  three 
feet  thick,  that  is,  2J  feet  of  clean  coal,  in  the  other  fields.  It 
excluded  all  coal  in  culm  piles  and  mine  workings.  His  esti- 
mate of  available  reserve  for  export  was  5,073,786,750  tons. 

Re-drawing  the  latter  estimate  to  conform  to  the  more 
liberal  lines  of  the  former,  and  combining  the  two,  to  con- 
struct a  new  estimate  having  in  view  the  recent  progress  toward 
conservation  through  modern  improvements  in  the  art  of 
mining  and  using  the  coal,  we  have  prepared  the  following 
tabulation,  which  we  believe  accords  more  closely,  with  latest 
tendencies  of  mining  practice. 
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PERCENTAGES  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  RESERVE 

Per  Cent,  of 

Percentage  of 

Per  Cent,  of 

Per  Cent,  of 

Per  Cent,  of 

Be^n 

Percentage 

Original 

Total  Produc- 

Available 

Total 

of  Area 

Content 

tion  to  1912 

Production 

Reserve 

Wyoming 

36.3 

28.4 

62,2 

69.0 

23.5 

25.0 

Lehigh 

9.3 

9.6 

16.6 

13.2 

8.0 

8.5 

Schuylkill 

64.4 

62.0 

32.2 

27.8 

68.5 

66.5 

The  Duration  or  Life  of  the  Coal  Supply 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  any  approach  to  accuracy, 
the  duration  or  life  of  the  supply  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  United 
States,  because  there  are  so  many  unknown  quantities  entering 
into  the  proposition.  It  would  only  be  remotely  approximate 
to  divide  the  annual  rate  of  exhaustion  into  the  available  supply 
as  we  have  above  tabulated  it,  because  we  know  the  production 
will  continue  to  increase  until  it  reaches  a  maximum,  and 
then  will  gradually  decrease  until  the  supply  is  exhausted.  At 
the  present  rate  of  mining,  the  available  coal  of  Pennsylvania 
would  last  about  104  years.  But  our  methods  of  mining  are 
likely  to  be  very  much  improved  in  the  future,  and  the  results 
of  new  discoveries  or  inventions  may  change  our  methods  of 
utilizing  it;  all  of  which  would  tend  to  conservation  and  extend 
the  duration  of  the  supply.  In  fact,  diu-ing  the  past  ten  years 
marked  advance  has  been  made  along  these  Unes,  and  we  may 
expect  it  to  continue  in  the  future.  While  the  Anthracite  fields 
outside  of  Pennsylvania  are  important,  their  tonnage  is  so 
limited  that  the  coal  from  these  fields  will  in  all  probability 
be  exhausted  long  before  the  supply  of  the  Pennsylvania  region. 

If  we  analyze  the  production  of  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania  by 
dividing  it  into  its  two  factors — the  number  of  days  worked  and 
the  daily  production — we  will  find,  as  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying diagrams,  that  the  principal  increase  in  daily  production 
has  come  from  the  Wyoming  region,  which  contains  only  33 . 5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  available  reserve.    We  also  note  that  the 
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average  increase  in  the  daily  production  of  the  State  is  nearly 
parallel  with  the  average  increase  of  the  daily  production  in  the 
Wyoming  region,  and  that  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions 
have  remained  approximately  constant  in  daily  production  for 
fifteen  years.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  maximum  ton- 
nage of  Pennsylvania  soon  will  be  reached,  viz.,  when  the  Wyo- 
ming region  ceases  to  increase  its  daily  production,  because  the 
average  number  of  days  worked  per  year  in  each  of  these  regions 
has  been  approximately  constant  for  seven  years,  and  has  prob- 
ably already  reached  its  maximum. 

Physical  Conditions  Influencing  the  Mining  Operations 

As  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  Anthracite  production  of  the 
United  States  is  mined  in  Pennsylvania,  the  methods  of  mining 
and  the  results  attained  there  can  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  production  of  similar  structural  and  geologic  deposits  else- 
where in  the  country;  as  in  the  main,  Pennsylvania  practice  is 
generally  followed  in  other  fields. 

The  large  percentage  of  waste  as  indicated  in  the  preceding 
chapter  and  illustrated  by  diagram  and  tables,  has  always  been 
a  subject  of  great  concern  to  broad-minded,  far-sighted  mining 
men,  and  much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  reducing 
the  losses  in  mining  and  preparation.  This  subject  was  gone 
into  carefully,  as  referred  to  in  a  preceding  chapter,  by  the  Coal 
Waste  Commission  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  the 
late  Eckley  B.  Coxe  was  a  member.  Mr.  Coxe  was  one  of  the 
foremost  operators  in  the  Anthracite  region,  and  was  a  large 
owner  of  anthracite  coal  lands,  so  that  he  was  directly  interested 
in  securing  maximum  yields  from  his  own  properties.  The  esti- 
mate of  50%  actual  loss  of  the  original  content,  as  shown  by 
our  tables,  is,  under  existing  methods  of  mining,  about  what  is 
at  present  being  attained,  taking  the  Anthracite  region  as  a 
whole. 

This  very  great  loss  is  due  to  several  causes.  The  Anthracite 
region  is  divided  into  several  fields,  due  to  geographical  location 
and  also  to  the  widely  varying  character  of  the  geological  forma- 
tion. These  several  regions  are  shown  on  the  map  accompanying 
the  article. 
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The  Northern  Anthracite  Field  extending  from  Forest  City 
in  Susquehanna  County  to  Shickshinny,  in  Luzerne  County,  a 
distance  of  about  55  miles,  by  about  six  miles  in  width  at  the 
widest  point,  is  so  laid  down  that  the  measures  are  compara- 
tively flat,  as  is  indicated  by  four  cross-sections  illustrating  this 
article. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  room,  and  pillar  method  of 
mining  has  from  the  beginning,  been  followed  in  the  Anthracite 
field.  In  the  earlier  days  it  was  found  that  about  one-third  of 
the  coal  left  in  the  form  of  pillars  was  sufficient  for  roof  support, 
and  this  proportion  ruled  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  in  some 
mines  is  still  adhered  to.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  pillar  coal  that  should  be  left  for  the  support 
of  varying  thicknesses  of  overburden,  has  not  been  definitely 
determined,  although  some  interesting  and  valuable  experiments 
to  determine  the  crushing  strength  of  coal  have  been  conducted 
by  engineers  of  eminence;  still  the  conclusions  they  have  reached 
are  far  from  final,  because  each  coal  bed  has  peculiarities  of  its 
own,  which  offset  its  crushing  strength,  and  because  the  character 
of  the  overlying  measures  varies  greatly.  No  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  laid  down  to  determine  the  percentage  of  pillar  coal 
which  should  be  left  in,  but  each  property,  and  even  each  portion 
of  any  particular  tract  of  land,  must  be  considered  entirely  by 
itself  in  the  determination  of  this  point. 

To  illustrate  the  room  and  pillar  method  of  mining,  which 
generally  prevails  throughout  the  Anthracite  field,  there  is  in- 
corporated with  this  paper  a  number  of  illustrations  taken  from 
the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  which  speak  for  themselves. 

In  the  early  mining  in  the  Northern  Anthracite  field  the 
developments  were  made  in  the  middle  series  of  coal  beds,  known 
in  descending  sequence  as  the  Diamond,  Rock,  Big  or  Fourteen 
P'oot,  New  County,  and  Clark.  These  beds  can  be  identified  on 
the  cross-sections  accompanying  this  article,  from  which  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  names  differ  East  and  West  of  Scranton.  At 
Wilkes-Barre  the  "Big  Bed"  is  known  as  "the  Baltimore, "  while 
at  Olyphant  and  eastward  to  Forest  City,  it  is  known  as  the 
"Grassy  Island." 
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In  the  earlier  days  of  mining  it  frequently  happened  that  but 
one  or  two  benches  of  the  bed  developed  were  considered  market- 
able, and  consequently  the  other  benches  were  left  in  place  or 
broken  up  and  thrown  into  the  gobs.  This  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  coal,  much  of  which  has  not,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  recovered,  and  large  proportions  of  these 
so-called  defective  benches  will  never  be  reclaimed.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  five  beds  of  coal  above  referred  to  are  compara- 
tively thick  and  relatively  close  together.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  these  five  beds  aggregating  50  to  55  feet  in  thickness 
and  included  within  an  interval  of  150  to  175  feet. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  industry,  almost  without  exception 
throughout  the  Northern  field  no  attempt  was  made  to  lay  off  the 
mine  workings  so  as  to  bring  pillars  in  lower  beds  under  pillars  in 
the  beds  immediately  overl3dng.  The  result  of  this  failure  to 
columnize  pillars  made  a  very  insecure,  honey-combed  condition, 
and  frequently  brought  about  extensive  squeezes  that  have 
closed  up  large  areas  of  the  mine  workings,  practically  destroying 
the  remaining  pillar  coal.  A  particular  instance  of  the  effect 
of  such  mining  has  recently  been  investigated  by  the  writers, 
where  it  was  found  that,  due  to  the  causes  above-mentioned, 
46%  of  the  original  content  of  minable  coal  has  been  practically 
irretrievably  lost.  In  recent  years  greater  care  has  been  exer- 
cised in  the  columnization  of  pillars,  and  a  large  ultimate  recovery 
can  reasonably  be  expected;  but  there  are  enormous  areas  still 
standing  open  where  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  original 
content  remains  in  pillars,  but  which  cannot,  under  existing  con- 
ditions— and  particularly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  columnization 
of  pillars, — be  recovered  excepting  by  a  systematic  adoption  of 
the  flushing  or  silting  of  mine  openings,  advocated  by  the  authors 
in  their  Report  on  Mining  Conditions  Under  the  City  of  Scranton 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bulletin  No.  25).  Even  where  surface 
support  is  necessary,  we  believe  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the 
large  amount  of  pillar  coal  will^ — if  not  at  present,  certainly  in 
the  future — justify  the  expense  of  adopting  the  flushing  system. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  unsystematic  methods  of 
mining  in  the  Anthracite  Region,  has  been  that  most  of  the 
early  developments  particularly  in  the  Schuylkill  fields  were 
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made  by  individual  operators  holding  the  properties  under 
comparatively  short-term  leases,  which  carried  burdensome  mini- 
mum royalties,  and  thus  compelled  the  operator,  in  order  to  retire 
his  capital  and  make  a  reasonable  profit  during  the  term  of  his 
lease,  to  take  only  the  cream  of  the  property,  oftentimes  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  remaining  mineral.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  most  of  the  individual  operations  throughout  the  Anthracite 
regions  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the  eight  railway  cor- 
porations engaged  in  the  transportation  of  Anthracite  coal  to 
market.  These  Companies  have  generally  adopted  more  scien- 
tific and  systematic  methods  of  mining,  and  consequently  reduced 
the  waste  from  the  causes  above-mentioned. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  waste  in  mining  anthracite  in  the 
Northern  field  is  the  shooting  of  the  coal  off  the  solid,  which  has 
always  been  the  prevailing  method  of  breaking  down  the  coal. 
In  recent  years  the  great  improvements  in  mining  machines,  and 
their  extensive  adoption  for  mining  bituminous  coal  of  all  degrees 
of  hardness  has,  we  believe,  resulted  in  the  development  of 
machines  suitable  for  undercutting  anthracite  coal.  Some 
experiments  have  been  conducted  with  machines  of  several 
types,  in  the  Anthracite  field,  and  as  far  as  the  mechanical 
apparatus  is  concerned,  reasonable  success  has  been  attained. 
If  this  method  is  more  generally  adopted  for  mining  thin  seams 
of  coal  on  comparatively  flat  pitches,  it  will,  we  believe,  result 
in  saving  a  large  quantity  of  first-class  fuel  which  has  heretofore 
been  blown  into  the  gobs  and  pulverized  into  culm. 

While  some  experiments  have  been  tried  in  the  Anthracite 
field  of  mining  thin  seams  on  the  "long  wall"  method,  it  has 
never  been  adhered  to  with  enough  persistence  to  make  it  a 
success.  The  writers  are  quite  satisfied  that  if  this  system — 
which  is  well  known  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe — 
were  more  generally  adopted  in  America,  particularly  for  the 
mining  of  thin  seams,  decidedly  beneficial  results  would  accrue, 
both  in  the  matter  of  cost  of  production  and  in  the  increased 
yield  per  foot  acre  of  the  properties  worked  over. 

The  Eastern  Middle,  or  Lehigh  Region,  greatly  differs  from 
the  Northern  Anthracite  field,  due  to  the  extreme  distortion  of 
the   measures.    This  is  well   illustrated   by  the   three    cross- 
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sections  accompanying  this  paper.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
main  basins  in  the  Lehigh  region  are  deep  and  distorted,  causing 
excessive  pitches;  consequently  the  methods  of  attack,  develop- 
ment and  operation  must  differ  widely  from  those  in  the  Northern 
Anthracite  field. 

The  principal  seam  of  coal  found  in  the  Lehigh  region,  as  else- 
where, is  the  great  Mammoth  Bed,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Baltimore  seam  in  the  Northern  field.     This  bed,  in  the  Lehigh 
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region  varies  from  24  to  50  feet  in  thickness,  the  average  being 
about  30  feet.  Most  of  the  early  mine  development  was  made 
on  the  Mammoth  seam.  The  methods  of  development  and 
mining  that  were  inaugurated  many  years  ago,  have  been  con- 
tinued with  comparatively  slight  changes.  These  methods  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  cuts,  which  are  also  taken 
from  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.    These  cuts  illustrate  gangway,  airway  and 
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chamber  workings  in  thick  and  thin  seams  on  steep  pitches.  It 
will  be  noted  that  where  the  chambers  are  worked  "full,"  the 
entire  content  of  the  bed,  whatever  it  may  be,  together  with  any 
"slab,"  "clod,"  or  loose  "top  rock,"  must  be  drawn  out  of  the 
chute,  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  into  the  mine  car,  as  there 
is  very  little  opportunity  to  separate  the  impurities  from  the 


Sheet-ibon  Chute  Beeast,  Hatimg  a  Pitch  op  feom  81  to  30  Degkeeb 

good  coal,  in  the  mine.  This  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  as  it  avoids 
the  great  waste  referred  to  in  the  Northern  Anthracite  field, 
throwing  into  the  gob  doubtful  and  off-color  benches  of  coal 
which  if  sent  outside  to  the  breaker — as  is  the  case  where  coal 
is  loaded  from  running  chutes — can  be  inspected,  and  some  part, 
at  least,  of  the  doubtful  coal  saved  for  the  market.    In  other 
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words,  it  is  not  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  miner  or  his 
laborer  to  determine  what  is  or  what  is  not  marketable  coal. 

In  driving  the  chutes  and  chambers,  as  shown  by  the  cuts 
referred  to,  the  coal  is  shot  off  the  soUd;  but  in  the  Mammoth  and 
other  seams  it  frequently  happens  that  after  the  chamber  has 
been  developed  so  that  the  whole  seam  is  cut  from  floor  to  roof, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  control  the  chamber,  by  reason  of  the 
coal  "running."  When  this  happens,  the  miner  continues  to 
draw  coal  out  of  the  chute  so  long  as  it  will  "run."     Usually, 


Heavily  Pitching  Breasts  on  Mammoth  Bed  Hazelton 


when  one  or  more  chambers  break  loose  in  this  manner,  not  only 
the  coal  directly  in  line  with  the  chutes,  but  also  the  pillars 
between  adjoining  chambers  run  out,  permitting  the  roof  rock 
to  come  down.  This  may,  perhaps,  occur  before  all  of  the  solid 
coal  has  been  recovered.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  all  of  the  coal  that  should  come  out  of  a 
given  chute  or  series  of  chutes  has  been  recovered,  consequently 
it  is  necessary  to  handle  the  rock  that  comes  when  a  fall  occurs, 
until  the  foreman  feels  convinced  that  no  more  coal  can  be 
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profitably  recovered  from  that  chute.  In  this  way  enormous 
quantities  of  rock  are  loaded  in  the  mine  cars,  transported  to 
daylight  and  dumped  on  the  waste  bank. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  method  of  mining  very  thick  beds  of 
coal  standing  on  steep  pitches  oftentimes  results  in  the  recovery 
of  a  lamentably  small  percentage  of  the  original  content.    Earnest 


Method  of  Working  Contiguous  Seam  through  Horizontal  Rock  Tunnel 


thought  and  effort  have  been  put  forth  by  able  managers  to 
devise  better  methods  of  winning  these  thick  beds  of  coal,  but 
very  little  change  resulting  in  improved  recovery  has  been  made 
since  the  early  days. 

American  engineers  have  been  much  interested  in  reports  of 
the  successful  mining — imder  the  quite  different  economic 
conditions  which  there  exist — of  thick  beds  of  coal  in  Europe  by 
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what  is  known  as  the  "slicing  method,"  by  which  the  coal  is 
extracted  in  slices  from  the  bottom  upward,  each  slice  being 
about  6  to  8  feet  thick,  and  the  space  from  which  it  is  removed 
being  filled  with  flushed  sand  or  other  material  before  the  next 
slice  is  extracted.  This  operation  is  reported  to  result  in  the 
recovery  of  practically  all  the  coal,  with  comparatively  slight 
subsidence  of  the  overlying  rock.  As  a  report  is  shortly  to  be 
made  on  this  object  by  a  Commission  recently  sent  to  Europe 
by  the  Mining  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Government,  no 
further  description  of  it  is  necessary  here.    The  forthcoming 


Method  of  Working  Pitching  Coal   with  Extraction  of  Recuse 


report  will  be  of  great  interest  to  engineers  familiar  with  the 
methods  pursued  in  mining  thick  and  steep  beds  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Anthracite  field. 

The  loss  of  coal  in  the  Mammoth  seam  is  not  the  only  damage 
done,  as  in  most  cases  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  industry  no 
attention  was  paid  to  thin  and  so-called  inferior  seams  of  coal 
overlying  the  Mammoth,  which  in  many  instances  have  been 
practically  destroyed  by  the  dropping  of  the  underlying  strata, 
due  to  caving  of  openings  in  the  Mammoth  bed.  This  destruc- 
tion of  overlying  beds  was  of  course,  more  pronounced  years  ago 
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than  in  recent  years,  because  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  conservation  of  the  marketable  coal  in  all  beds,  even  in  those 
as  thin  as  thirty  inches. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  cross-sections  that  there  are  many 
instances  where  the  beds  of  coal  come  close  to  the  surface  at  the 
"spoon"  ends  of  basins,  the  marginal  outcrops  and  on  the  crests 
of  anticlinals.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  found  profitable  to 
strip  off  the  overlying  earth  and  rock,  exposing  the  seam  of  coal 
which  can  then  be  quarried  in  open-cut  mining.  It  was  formerly 
the  opinion  of  engineers  and  operators  that  one  foot  of  over- 


DouBLE  Chute  Breasts,  Anthracite  Region 

burden  could  be  removed  with  profit  to  effect  a  recovery  of  one 
foot  in  vertical  thickness  of  coal  seam,  even  though  the  coal  bed 
had  been  partially  mined  by  underground  methods.  This 
relative  proportion  has  been  greatly  changed  during  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  until  as  much  as  three  feet  of  overburden, 
sbcty  per  cent,  of  which  is  rock,  has  been  removed  for  the  recovery 
of  one  vertical  foot  of  coal  bed. 

On  large  operations  the  cost  of  this  stripping  work  has  been 
done  for  ISji  per  cubic  yard  of  earth,  and  35  to  40|i  per  cubic  yard 
of  rock.     While  stripping  means  a  large  outlay  before  much  return 
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can  be  secured,  it  permits  the  recovery  of  all  the  coal,  with  cheap 
methods  of  mining  and  handling. 

The  early  developments  in  the  Lehigh,  Western  Middle,  and 
Southern  fields  were  by  sinking  slopes  from  the  outcrop,  following 
the  coal  bed  to  the  true  dip.  These  openings  were  generally 
successful  until  four  or  five  lifts,  about  500  feet  apart,  on  the  pitch 
of  the  seam,  had  been  turned.  By  the  time  the  fourth  or  fifth 
lift  was  opened,  in  many  cases  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
slopes  and  several  landings  was  and  is  very  great.  In  recent 
years  important  developments  have  been  made  by  sinking  ver- 
tical shafts  in  the  centers  of  the  basins  with  the  long  axes  of  the 
shafts  parellel  to  the  axes  of  the  cynclines.  From  these  shafts 
levels  are  turned  in  rock  on  both  sides.  These  levels  are  placed 
so  as  to  intersect  the  old  levels  formerly  driven  from  the  slopes, 
and  are  generally  about  400  feet  vertically  apart.  The  geologic 
and  structural  conditions  in  the  Western  Middle  and  Southern 
Anthracite  fields  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  Mammoth  seam  from  60 
to  150  feet  thick.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  portions  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Panther  Creek  Basin,  being  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  great  Pottsville  Basin,  which  extends  from  the 
Lehigh  River  at  Mauch  Chunk  almost  to  the  Susquehaima 
River  at  Dauphin — nearly  70  miles. 

A  cross-section  showing  the  Southern  field  at  Pottsville  is 
incorporated,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  beds  of  coal  greatly  distorted — ^in  many  places  over- 
turned. This  distortion  has  effected  the  hardness  of  the  coal 
so  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  operations  in  the  Southern  field  very 
great  waste  occurs  on  account  of  the  friability  of  the  product  going 
to  the  breakers.  There  are  many  instances  where  over  50% 
of  the  raw  product  reaching  the  breaker  is  waste,  either  in  the 
form  of  rock,  slate,  bone  or  culm. 

The  method  of  preparation  of  Anthracite  coal  is  by  passing  it 
over  screens  with  meshes  of  varying  sizes  to  separate  the  coal 
into  eight  sizes,  known  in  the  market  as  Broken,  Egg,  Stove, 
Chestnut,  Pea,  Buckwheat,  and  Buckwheat  Nos.  2  and  3.  The 
larger  lumps  of  run-of-mine  coal  are  passed  through  toothed 
rolls,  which  break  it  down  to  the  sizes  mentioned.    This  process 
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necessarily  makes  greater  or  less  dust,  and  particles  of  coal  smaller 
than  that  which  will  pass  over  a  3-32  inch  round  mesh.  In  all 
the  Anthractie  fields,  but  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  southern 
fields,  a  large  amount  of  good  coal  is  wasted  in  this  dust,  which  is 
known  as  culm.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  a  process  for 
burning  pulverized  anthracite  coal  in  the  form  of  a  jet  blown  into 
the  fire  box,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  successfully  accomplished 
on  a  commercial  basis.  It  has  been  found  feasible  to  burn  the 
dust,  but  one  of  the  difiiculties  experienced  is  to  construct  a  fire 
box  that  will  stand  the  intense  heat  of  this  dust  under  combustion. 
The  writers  are  of  the  belief  that  this  problem  will  soon  be  solved. 
Briquetting  has  been  experimented  with,  and  worked  out  success- 
fully at  two  or  three  plants,  which  are  now  producing  anthracite 
briquettes  on  a  commercial  and  profitable  basis,  but  not  in  a 
very  large  quantity.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  store  the  surplus 
dust  at  some  of  the  mines  in  such  manner  that  when  a  market 
may  be  developed  for  it  either  as  dust  or  in  the  form  of  briquettes, 
the  dust  can  be  recovered.  This,  however,  is  not  being  done  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  it  should.  In  many  cases  the  mine  operators 
are  washing  the  culm  into  the  mines  and  filling  up  old  chambers, 
which  is  beneficial  for  support  of  overburden,  but,  we  think, 
an  economic  mistake,  inasmuch  as  this  culm  will  probably  not 
hereafter  be  recoverable.  We  are  firm  advocates  of  the  flushing 
ot  silting  system,  but  think  only  waste  and  otherwise  worthless 
material  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  eight  sizes  of  anthracite  coal. 
This  sizing  has  been  the  result  of  various  compromises  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  coal,  to  burn  successfully, 
should  be  divided  into  as  many  separate  sizes  as  now  prevail. 
Recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  sizes, 
but  the  various  interests  were  unable  to  agree  on  this  point. 
If  two  or  three  sizes  could  be  eliminated  it  would  result  in  con- 
servation, as  the  more  sizes  there  are,  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  breakage  and  loss,  occasioned  by  the  handhng  and  re-handling 
of  anthracite  coal. 

While  the  losses  mentioned  due  to  sizing  and  handhng  of  the 
coal  are,  in  the  aggregate,  large,  they  are  insignificant  in  com- 
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parison  with  the  enormous  waste  underground,  particularly  in 
the  great  Mammoth  seam.  Constant  effort  is  being  put  forth 
by  progressive  engineers  to  reduce  the  losses  due  to  the  present 
methods  of  mining,  and  some  of  the  Companies  largely  interested 
in  the  Mammoth  seam  sent  engineers  with  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  Europe  to  study  methods 
of  mining  there  and  to  profit  by  any  improvements  that  may  have 
been  developed.  The  reports  of  this  Board  of  Engineers  have 
not  yet  been  made  available  to  the  general  public,  but  we  are  in- 
formed that  while  European  practice  is  in  some  particulars  in 
advance  of  ours,  it  is  not  materially  so,  under  similar  conditions. 
We  believe  that  increased  yield  could  be  secured  in  flat  measures 
by  flushing  the  openings  (breasts,  etc.)  with  sand,  crushed  rock, 
etc.,  as  referred  to  in  Bulletin  No.  25  before  mentioned,  in  beds 
of  almost  any  thickness;  but  in  steep  pitching  measures  there  is 
some  doubt  of  the  applicability  of  this  system  in  beds  exceeding 
15  to  20  feet  thick,  or  in  free-running  seams. 

From  the  figures  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter  it  will  be  quite 
evident  that  the  supply  of  Anthracite  coal  is  by  no  means  "unlim- 
ited," and  that  the  conservation  of  the  remaining  mineral  should 
be  the  earnest  study  of  everybody  having  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  the  production,  marketing  and  consumption  of  this 
invaluable  natural  product. 

While  the  Mining  Engineers  have  much  to  learn,  and  room  for 
improvement,  in  the  way  of  conservation,  we  believe  the  Mechan- 
ical Engineer  is  as  greatly  interested  in  conserving  the  heat  units 
of  the  fuel  delivered  to  him,  and  that  there  is  in  this  department, 
considerable  room  for  improvement. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  fact, 
— which  is  prominently  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  and  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  history  and  experience  in  the  Anthracite 
Coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania, — an  economic  law  of  universal  ap- 
plication to  all  sorts  of  natural  resources,  which  must  be  faced 
by  all  conservationists  everywhere,  namely;  that  short  tenure 
of  title  leads  to  small  operating  units,  careless  methods  and 
extravagant  waste  of  the  natural  resources,  while  long  tenure 
promotes  large  operating  units  and  scientific  methods,  resulting 
in  the  greatest  possible  conservation. 
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The  deeper  and  more  expensive  mining  of  the  present  day  leads, 
of  course,  to  greater  cost,  and  scientific  methods  with  a  resultant 
conservation  would  also  add  to  this,  and  consequently  increase 
prices  to  consumers;  but  with  the  increased  prices  greater  con- 
servation may  be  secured.  How  much  of  this  burden  the  present 
generation  should  bear  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  is  entirely  a 
commercial  problem. 


PROGRESS      IN     DEVELOPING     AND     CONSERVING 
WATER    SUPPLY   FOR   MUNICIPAL   AND 
DOMESTIC    PURPOSES 

Allen  Hazen 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  progress  in  developing  public  water  supplies  in  the  United 
States  may  be  stated  in  a  broad  way  to  have  consisted  in  develop- 
ing and  securing  such  supplies  as  have  been  required  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  general,  development  somewhat  precedes 
requirement,  and  in  some  cases,  sufficient  water  is  now  available 
to  supply  the  needs  after  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years  of 
probable  growth.  In  other  cases,  the  supplies  now  available  are 
only  adequate  in  years  that  are  not  especially  dry,  and  would  be 
inadequate  under  conditions  of  continued  dry  weather  which 
recur  from  time  to  time. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  water  is  available  for  all 
required  public  water  supplies,  without  special  effort  being  made 
for  its  collection  and  conservation.  This  is  especially  true  of 
cities  located  on  rivers  of  considerable  size  and  upon  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  these  cases  it  has  often  proved  necessary  to  prepare 
the  water  for  use  by  purifying  it;  but  from  the  broad  standpoint 
of  securing  water,  no  serious  difficulty  has  been  presented. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  water  is  obtained  for  supply 
from  relatively  small  streams  by  building  reservoirs  in  which 
flood  flows  are  stored  and  made  available  for  use  in  dry  periods. 
Many  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country,  including  New  York, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco  and  Denver  are  supplied  in 
this  manner.  This  general  method  is  especially  used  in  hilly 
country,  and  often  has  the  advantage  that  the  water  may  be 
supplied  by  gravity,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  pumping.  This 
advantage  is  so  considerable  that  storage  reservoirs  are  often 
used  even  where  rivers  are  at  hand  which  would  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water.    There  are  also  certain  sanitary  advan- 
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tages  growing  out  of  the  use  of  stored  upland  water,  which  have 
frequently  been  of  importance  in  determining  the  selection  of 
these  sources. 

Water  Supply  Possibilities  in  the  United  States 

The  water  supply  resources  of  this  country  are  very  great 
indeed.  No  one  knows,  or  can  know  exactly  how  great  they  are. 
They  differ  with  climate  and  topography.  They  are  relatively 
less  in  the  arid  and  sub-arid  regions  of  the  west  and  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  coast.  In  this  great  area,  the  whole  available 
water  supply  will  be  developed  and  used,  either  for  water  supply 
or  for  irrigation,  at  a  date  that  in  the  history  of  the  country  is 
not  remote.  Through  the  middle  states  there  are  occasionally 
cities  located  near  the  head  waters  of  streams  where  there  is, 
or  will  be  difficulty  in  securing  water  in  large  quantities  without 
transporting  it  for  longer  distances  than  have  been  considered 
feasible  up  to  the  present  time.  With  these  exceptions  the  water 
resources  of  the  country  are  so  great  in  comparison  with  the 
requirements  of  domestic  use,  that  they  may  be  considered 
practically  unlimited. 

Their  aggregate  amount  is  not  known  because  no  limits  can 
be  set  upon  the  amount  of  water  that  may  be  obtained  ultimately 
from  the  various  areas.  It  would  take  most  extended  and  detailed 
studies  of  these  areas  to  determine  their  possibilities.  Such 
studies  have  been  made  for  a  few  hmited  areas  now  used  for 
water  supply,  as  for  instance,  the  Croton  River  now  supplying 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  Esopus  Creek,  to  be  soon  added  to 
the  supply.  The  great  majority  of  streams  have  never  been  ade- 
quately studied  to  determine  the  possibilities  of  storage  upon 
them,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  expense  of  such  studies 
should  be  now  incurred. 

Tiie  results  would  be  only  moderately  conclusive,  even  if  they 
were  made  in  the  most  thorough  manner  now  possible.  Methods 
of  pmrifying  waters  that  have  been  developed  in  the  last  ten  years 
have  made  fundamental  changes  in  ideas  as  to  the  availability 
of  many  sources,  and  have  added  greatly  to  the  field.  In  a 
similar  way  progress  in  the  whole  art  of  water  works  construction, 
including  pipes,  conduits,  tunnels,  pumps,  dams  and  reservoirs, 
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has  steadily  increased  the  field  from  which  water  may  be  success- 
fully drawn.  Increase  in  population  also  increases  this  area, 
for  the  cost  of  carrying  water  long  distances  decreases  relatively 
as  the  quantity  to  be  carried  is  larger.  A  city  of  a  million  inhab- 
itants may  go  a  hundred  miles  for  water  with  no  greater  relative 
effort  than  is  represented  by  a  few  miles  of  pipe  laid  by  a  country 
village.  On  the  other  hand  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  involves  the  use  of  water  and  land  for  other  purposes, 
so  that  each  year  many  excellent  sources  cease  to  be  available. 

In  a  strip  of  land  400  miles  long  and  50  miles  wide,  extending 
from  Boston  to  Washington,  are  located  many  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  region  more  water  has  been  devel- 
oped for  public  water  supplies  than  in  any  other  corresponding 
area  in  the  world.  The  amount  is  larger  than  in  densely  popu- 
lated European  areas  because  our  per  capita  consumptions  are 
several  times  higher;  but  with  this  done,  the  water  resources 
available  to  this  region  have  not  been  exhausted.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Boston  and  New  York 
the  most  available  supplies  have  been  developed  and  utilized, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  go  somewhat  further  for  additional  water; 
but  if  there  were  demand  for  more  water  and  a  market  to  sell  it 
at  remunerative  prices,  physical  resources  are  available  so  that 
an  enormously  greater  quantity  could  be  supplied.  Without 
attempting  a  close  estimate,  it  may  be  said  that  at  least  ten  times 
the  amount  now  supplied  could  be  furnished,  and  probably  a 
much  greater  quantity.  This  would  mean  the  storage  of  at  least 
a  part  of  the  flood  waters  of  some  of  the  larger  rivers,  such  as  the 
Connecticut,  the  Housatonic,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware  and  the 
Susquehanna,  thereby  utilizing  sources  enormously  greater  than 
any  now  used,  and  which,  as  yet,  have  not  been  touched.  To 
carry  out  such  works  would  involve  great  dams,  reservoirs  and 
tunnels,  and  aqueducts  larger  but  not  longer  than  some  that  have 
been  already  undertaken.  Railroads  and  towns  would  have  to 
be  moved,  and  the  whole  work  would  be  carried  out  on  a  scale 
not  justified  by  the  present  demands  for  water. 

That  which  applies  to  this  small  area  of  greatest  density  of 
population,  applies  in  even  greater  measure  to  most  of  that  part 
of  the  United  States  east  of  the  arid  region. 
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Conflict  of  Interest  between  Cities 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  source  of  water  supply  that 
is  selected  by  one  city  is  also  physically  well  adapted  to  use  by 
another.  Each  city  desires  to  secure  the  control  of  that  source 
or  sources  which  can  be  most  economically  and  advantageously 
used  for  its  own  purposes,  and  many  conflicts  have  grown  out  of 
this  condition.  Until  recently  the  city  or  company  or  individual 
that  was  first  upon  the  ground  and  acquired  sufficient  property 
to  control  the  situation,  or  secured  the  legislative  authority  to 
take  the  same  by  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  held  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  In  recent  years  a  number  of  states  where 
cities  are  near  each  other,  have  established  methods  by  which 
rights  in  new  sources  of  supply  could  be  acquired  only  after  pro- 
cedure intended  to  prevent  cities,  corporations  or  individuals 
from  acquiring  more  than  their  fair  share  of  water,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  assumed  natural  right  of  each  municipality  to  have  for 
its  own  use  the  source  or  sources  of  supply  most  convenient  and 
natural  to  it,  as  far  as  the  same  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Uke 
rights  of  its  neighbors,  and  in  case  of  conflict,  to  make  as  fair  a 
division  as  possible. 

Conflicts  of  this  kind  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and 
have  created  an  erroneous  impression  of  scarcity  of  water. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  such  conflicts  do  not  necessarily  or  ordi- 
narily indicate  a  scarcity  of  water.  They  indicate  the  desire 
of  two  or  more  parties  for  control  of  a  source  more  cheaply 
developed  or  otherwise  more  advantageous  than  others,  or 
supposed  to  be  so. 

Community  of  Interest  in  Water  Supply 

Another  problem  similar  to  the  last,  but  differing  in  its  mani- 
festation, is  presented,  where  two  or  more  cities  are  so  situated 
that  they  can  be  more  economically  served  by  natural  resources 
by  one  system  of  works  than  by  independent  systems.  Cases 
of  this  kind  are  numerous  in  the  older  and  more  densely  popu- 
lated parts  of  the  country,  where  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
transport  water  for  much  greater  distances  than  the  average 
distances  between  adjoining  municipalities. 
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The  cost  of  transportation  is  often  an  important  part  of  the 
whole  cost  of  the  water,  and  this  cost  is  reduced  by  using  one  or 
two  large  lines,  as  compared  with  several  smaller  ones. 

To  secure  this  and  other  economies  of  combined  action,  water 
districts  have  been  formed  comprising  several,  or  a  considerable 
number  of  municipalities.  In  other  cases  water  companies 
have  supplied  groups  of  communities.  In  some  cases  the  whole 
water  business  has  been  consolidated  under  one  management. 
In  other  cases  the  management  of  the  distribution  systems  has 
remained  local,  and  water  has  been  supplied  at  wholesale  to  the 
local  works  which  have  preserved  their  independence  by  acting 
as  retailers  only. 

Property  Available  for  Water  Supply  also  Available  for  Other  Uses 

In  most  cases  water  suitable  for  a  water  supply,  and  land 
suitable  for  developing  it,  are  also  available  for  other  uses.  As 
the  water  resources  are  enormously  greater  than  the  needs  of 
domestic  supply,  it  naturally  follows  that  most  of  the  water  and 
most  of  the  property,  from  a  physical  standpoint,  available  for 
developing  it,  are  not  in  actual  use  for  furnishing  water  supply, 
and  generally  the  water  and  the  properties  are  taken  up  and 
used  for  other  purposes.  This  is  not  only  a  natural  result,  but  it 
is  the  best  arrangement  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
development  of  the  whole  country.  If  all  the  water  and  all  the 
land  that  might  possibly  be  sometime  used  for  water  supply  were 
reserved  from  other  uses,  it  would  result  in  an  unwarrantable  tying 
up  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  would  work  great  injustice. 

Some  of  the  uses  to  which  such  water  and  property  may  be 
put  are  not  incompatible  with  their  use  for  public  water  supply. 
Without  attempting  a  complete  statement,  a  few  examples  of 
such  double  use  may  be  given.  As  a  first  example,  public  parks 
upon  the  gathering  ground  of  a  water  supply  system  are  not  ob- 
jectionable and  where  large  parks  are  desired  and  areas  are  also 
to  be  reserved  for  water  supply  purposes,  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  conservation  of  the  resources  of  the  country  to  use  the  same 
areas  for  both  purposes  as  far  as  possible. 

As  a  second  example:  in  moimtainous  districts  it  frequently 
happens  that  economical  sites  for  storage  are  high  in  elevation 
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and  would  furnish  more  pressure  than  is  desirable,  from  the  stand- 
point of  economical  transportation  and  use  of  the  water.  In 
such  cases  some  of  the  elevation  may  be  used  for  developing 
power.  The  development  of  a  source  in  this  way  for  one  purpose 
does  not  interfere,  but  rather  aids  the  other,  and  a  joint  use 
for  power  and  water  supply  is  advantageous. 

As  a  third  example:  the  presence  of  farms  and  ordinary  rural 
communities  upon  the  catchment  areas  of  water  supplies  is  not 
usually  or  necessarily  injurious  to  the  water  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  justify  the  elimination  of  such  occupation.  The  methods 
of  treating  water  and  of  protecting  it  against  the  possible  results 
of  pollution  have  so  advanced  in  recent  years,  that  there  is  even 
less  reason  than  formerly  for  wishing  the  elimination  of  popula- 
tion. A  great  majority  of  the  water  supplies  of  the  cities  of  the 
world  are  drawn  from  areas  containing  considerable  populations, 
and  this  condition  is  to  be  recognized  as  one  likely  to  continue. 
It  is  true  that  some  kinds  of  occupation  are  more  unfavorable  than 
others  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  it  is  proper  and  desirable 
that  authorities  managing  water  supplies  should  have  some  voice 
in  the  management  of  the  area  from  which  water  is  drawn,  and 
some  power  of  discouraging  those  uses  which  tend  to  impair  the 
quality  of  the  water.  But  with  such  reasonable  control  as  experi- 
ence shows  can  be  readily  exercised,  good  water  may  be  obtained; 
and  the  greatest  use  of  the  resources  of  the  country  will  be  ob- 
tained by  permitting  the  land  to  be  used  and  occupied  for  such 
reasonable  purposes  as  it  is  best  fitted  for. 

Occupations  of  Land  not  Compatible  with  Water  Supply  Develop- 
ment 

If  one  follows  up  representative  rivers  in  a  hilly  country, 
especially  the  smaller  rivers  in  New  England,  or  other  densely 
populated  portions  of  the  east,  a  succession  of  dam  and  reservoir 
sites  is  frequently  presented,  which,  from  a  physical  standpoint, 
might  be  utilized  for  storing  and  making  available  the  flood 
flows  of  the  streams.  These  reservoir  sites  are  commonly  the 
most  productive  and  valuable  lands;  and  they  frequently  afford 
the  best  sites  for  towns  and  cities.  Himdreds  of  New  England 
towns  are  located  on  ground  which,  imder  other  conditions, 
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might  have  been  the  floors  of  reservoirs;  and  the  sites  for  the  high 
dams  that  might  have  formed  such  reservoirs  are  occupied  by 
mill  dams  of  only  moderate  height.  Railroads  frequently  follow 
the  streams.  To  utilize  such  possible  sources  involves  buying 
all  property,  removing  the  villages,  buying  out  the  mills  and 
moving  the  railroads  above  the  flow  lines  of  the  proposed  reser- 
voirs. 

When  a  great  city  is  looking  for  a  water  supply  to  serve  the 
added  needs  of  the  growth  of  a  generation,  it  can  afford  to  buy 
out  villages  that  are  not  too  large  and  to  re-locate  railroads, 
and  to  do  the  other  things  that  may  be  necessary  to  utilize  a 
supply  in  such  a  location.  This  is  a  matter  of  degree.  There 
are  limits  beyond  which  even  the  largest  and  richest  cities  may 
not  go.  Some  of  the  best  reservoir  sites  are  occupied  by  thriving 
towns  and  cities,  and  are  seats  of  industry  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  can  never  be  used  for  water  supply  purposes.  Other  natural 
sites  are  remote  from  development  and  the  lines  of  progress, 
and  can  be  secured.  It  is  often  a  question  of  buying  out  and 
utilizing  a  naturally  economical  but  now  otherwise  occupied  site 
near  at  hand,  or  carrying  the  water  from  a  more  remote  site  which 
can  be  obtained,  with  less  disturbance  to  existing  conditions. 

Water  Power  Developments 

In  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  use 
of  streams  for  water  power.  Before  that  time  water  powers 
were  mainly  obtained  by  the  utilization  of  the  permanent  or 
nearly  permanent  flows  of  the  larger  rivers  where  there  were 
natural  falls.  Progress  in  the  art  of  developing  and  utilizing 
water  power,  and  of  carrying  it  by  electricity  from  places  where 
it  is  obtainable,  to  places  where  it  can  be  used  advantageously, 
has  resulted  in  construction  of  reservoirs  upon  the  upper  waters 
of  many  smaller  streams  where  the  stored  waters  can  be  utilized 
through  a  considerable  fall  to  generate  power  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

The  development  of  such  powers  has  thus  begim.  In  the 
next  generation  the  number  of  such  works  will  be  increased  many 
fold.  This  represents  a  conservation  of  natural  resources  which 
adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  is  desirable  in  every  way. 
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The  streams  utilized  in  this  way  are,  however,  streams  that 
would  otherwise  be  physically  available  for  domestic  water  sup- 
ply, so  far  as  there  is,  or  may  sometime  be  demand  for  the  water. 

To  some  extent  these  uses  are  not  incompatible  with  each 
other,  especially  in  mountainous  country,  when  the  differences 
in  elevation  are  great,  but  broadly  speaking  there  is  a  consider- 
able conflict.  If  a  stream  is  used  for  water  supply  it  is  not 
available,  or  not  as  readily  available  for  water  power,  and  if  it 
is  used  for  water  power,  it  often  ceases  to  be  available  for  water 
supply.  There  are  many  cases  where  more  remote  and  less 
desirable  supplies  have  been  selected  because  nearer  and  more 
available  sources  have  been  previously  developed  for  power. 
As  the  number  of  such  sources  is  generally  much  greater  than 
the  number  that  would  be  required  for  water  supply  within  any 
period  of  time  that  may  be  legitimately  taken  into  consideration, 
no  general  effort  to  limit  the  utilization  of  these  sources  for  water 
power  is  to  be  desired. 

An  ideal  arrangement  would  be  for  each  city  to  look  well 
ahead  and  see  what  it  will  need  during  a  reasonably  long  period, 
and  to  secure  the  rights  and  such  land  as  may  be  necessary  for 
its  development  to  control  such  supply.  When  this  is  done  if 
the  source  can  be  used  for  power  in  the  interval  before  it  is 
required  for  water  supply,  and  if  the  conditions  are  such  that  a 
water  power  would  pay  during  such  period,  arrangements  might 
be  made  by  lease  or  otherwise  for  the  development  of  the  power, 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  city  to  take  it  for  water  supply  when 
occasion  demanded.  The  works  for  storage  might  appropriately 
be  the  same  for  water  power  as  for  water  supply,  and  the  same 
tunnels  and  some  other  main  parts  of  the  works  might  also  serve, 
so  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  investment  for  power  would 
serve  afterward  for  water  supply. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
take  some  water  for  domestic  purposes,  there  would  still  be  water 
available  for  power.  During  a  long  period  of  years  the  amount 
of  water  for  domestic  supply  would  gradually  increase,  while 
the  amount  of  power  would  gradually  decrease. 

American  cities  do  not  have  the  powers  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  the  arrangement  suggested 
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is,  therefore,  an  ideal  one,  which  might  be  brought  about  under  a 
more  perfect  form  of  Government  than  we  have  yet  reached. 
It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  true  conservation  of  natural 
resources  to  make  such  an  arrangement  possible. 

Irrigation 

In  the  arid  west  the  law  of  water  is  different  than  the  law  of 
water  in  the  east.  This  is  natural  because  in  the  arid  west 
water  is  the  most  valuable  element.  Water  is  the  source  of  life; 
and  the  development  that  can  be  reached  in  any  locality  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  water  that  can  be  permanently 
and  reliably  furnished.  The  laws  of  the  western  states  are  the 
outgrowth  of  experience  in  these  climates,  and  have  resulted  from 
efforts  to  distribute  the  water  as  equitably  as  possible  among 
those  who  have  the  best  right  to  it  and  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

In  the  east  it  is  common  for  a  city  to  acquire,  through  the  aid 
of  the  state,  the  exclusive  right  to  all  the  water  to  be  had  in  a  cer- 
tain source.  This  rarely,  if  ever,  happens  in  the  arid  west.  Ap- 
propriations of  water  are  made  and  these  appropriations  are 
served  in  the  order  of  their  priority.  That  is  to  say,  the  man 
who  first  locates  upon  a  stream  and  appropriates  water  for  his 
use  has  the  first  right  to  use  it  ever  after. 

There  is  uncertainty  at  the  start  as  to  how  much  water  will  be 
available,  and  great  uncertainty  among  the  appropriators  as 
to  how  much  they  will  be  able  to  use,  and  each  is  left  to  appro- 
priate that  which  he  sees  fit.  All  the  waters  of  the  streams  in 
the  arid  region  have  been  appropriated  many  times  over.  For 
an  appropriation  to  be  valid,  the  water  must  be  actually  used  and 
in  general,  appropriation  is  only  good  for  so  much  water  as  is 
actually  available  and  put  to  beneficial  use. 

Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  this  may  mean  that  the  city 
can  only  really  hold  rights  to  the  water  which  it  now  uses,  and 
that  all  rights  for  more  water  than  it  now  uses  are  somewhat 
uncertain  and  liable  to  be  replaced  by  junior  appropriations. 
The  laws  tend  to  make  it  impossible  to  hold  water  that  is  not  used. 
If  a  man  owns  water  and  does  not  use  it,  the  man  who  came  after 
him  with  a  junior  appropriation  and  does  use  it,  soon  acquires 
the  right  to  use  it,  and  the  first  appropriation  ceases  to  have 
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value.  This  may  be  good  policy  as  between  individuals,  but  it 
puts  a  growing  city  in  a  very  hard  position,  because  the  use  of 
water  is  constantly  increasing,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
water  for  a  moderate  period  in  the  future  should  be  controlled 
and  held  in  reserve.  Practically  this  has  been  done  and  is  done 
in  some  cases  by  various  methods  suggested  by  the  ingenuity  of 
those  having  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

There  is  also  a  question  as  to  whether  a  city  having  acquired 
certain  rights  for  domestic  water  supply  may  legally  use  them 
for  other  purposes  before  they  are  required  for  the  use  for  which 
they  were  acquired. 

With  rapidly  increasing  values  of  water  in  the  arid  region, 
there  is  great  need  of  having  the  whole  matter  determined  by  a 
simple  adequate  law,  so  that  a  city  may  firmly  hold  such  rights 
as  it  needs  and  is  able  to  acquire,  and  it  is  desirable,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  greatest  use  of  resources,  that  the  rights  so 
held  may  be  put  to  other  uses  in  the  interval  without  prejudice 
to  the  permanent  right  to  use  them  for  water  supply.  Amend- 
ments to  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  states  may  be  necessary 
to  clear  up  these  matters. 

The  Right  of  Eminent  Domain 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that  the  use  of  property  for  water 
supply  purposes  is  more  important  to  the  public  than  the  use 
of  water  for  power  or  irrigation,  and  legal  methods  are  provided 
by  which  properties  required  for  water  supply  may  be  taken, 
and  compensation  made  to  those  who  are  injuriously  affected 
by  the  new  use.  The  exercise  of  such  powers  is  common  and  is 
well  understood.  The  courts  always  protect  carefully  the  rights 
of  those  who  have  occupied  and  owned  the  property.  The  only 
justification  for  taking  it  for  water  supply  purposes  is  that  it  is 
more  valuable  for  those  purposes,  and  sufficiently  so,  to  justify 
the  taking.  The  forced  sale  is  often  something  of  a  hardship 
to  property  owners,  even  though  full  value  is  given. 

The  consideration  of  these  two  main  fundamental  propositions 
commonly  leads  to  the  payment  to  the  property  owners  of  sums 
of  money  in'fexcess  of  the  fair  value  of  their  land  or  rights  for  any 
other  purposes  but  those  of  water  supply.    This  must  be  accepted 
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as  an  inevitable  condition,  and  those  who  think  that  cities  ought 
to  be  able  to  buy  up  farms  for  reservoirs  at  prices  no  greater  than 
the  land  could  be  sold  for  for  farming  purposes,  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  awards  that  are  made  by  the  courts.  On  the  other 
hand  the  excessive  awards  for  land  that  have  sometimes  been 
made  are  unfortunate,  and  tend  to  discourage  carrying  out  pro- 
jects that  are  in  the  public  interest.  Generally  with  good  adminis- 
tration it  has  been  possible  to  acquire  properties  at  an  advance 
over  their  values  for  other  purposes  that  is  not  unreasonably  great, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  increased  value  of  the  prop- 
erty for  water  supply  purposes,  which  is  the  only  justification 
for  taking  it. 

Anticipating  the  Future 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  questions  presented 
is  as  to  how  far  a  city  really  ought  to  anticipate  the  future  in 
acquiring  land  and  rights.  If  it  were  said,  our  city  has  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  in  a  century  will  have  a  million,  and  we  shall 
then  require  so  many  gallons  of  water  per  capita,  and  it  will 
take  such  and  such  areas  to  supply  this  water,  and  we  propose  to 
buy  them  now,  the  result  might  easily  be  burdening  the  present 
generation  unduly  with  interest  charges  on  bonds  issued  to  pay 
for  remote  and  even  speculative  requirements,  for  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  increase  in  population  may  not  be  as  great  as  as- 
sumed, and  it  is  equally  possible  and  probable  that  the  habits  of 
the  people  who  live  in  another  century  will  be  different  from  ours. 
It  may  be  that  more  will  be  required  or  it  may  be  that  less  will 
suffice.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  shower  bath  and  the 
swimming  pool  to  suggest  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  remote  future. 

Then  there  is  the  certainty  that  there  will  be  great  develop- 
ments in  the  whole  business  of  water  supply,  and  the  possibility 
that  sources  will  be  opened  up  not  now  considered  available. 
If  there  were  a  magnificent  source  of  supply  near  at  hand  which 
could  be  obtained  at  small  expense,  prudence  would  dictate  the 
advisability  of  securing  it.  This  condition  may  still  exist  in  a 
few  cases.  Far  more  commonly  to  secure  a  liberal  supply  for  a 
century  would  involve  the  expenditure  of  great  sums  of  money 
to  procure  land  and  rights  which  would  not  be  justified  by  the 
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reasonable  prospects  of  the  case,  and  which  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  undertaken.  What  then  will  happen?  The  properties 
controlling  the  sources  will  fall  into  other  hands,  and  be  put 
to  such  uses  as  they  are  fit.  Water  power  is  developed,  the  land 
is  cultivated,  railroads  are  built  and  the  property  becomes  valua- 
ble. Many  sources  of  supply  otherwise  excellent  are  used  for 
other  purposes  to  the  point  which  forever  effectively  prevents 
their  use  for  water  supply.  Towns  and  even  cities  are  located 
in  valleys  which  would  otherwise  form  ideal  reservoir  sites.  They 
cannot  be  moved  with  increasing  demand  for  water.  Instead 
other  and  more  remote  sources  of  water  supply  must  be  found  and 
developed  and  the  saving  in  land  and  rights  may  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  added  length  of  conduit. 

If  the  water  resources  of  our  country  were  more  limited,  so 
that,  for  instance,  all  the  water  that  could  be  produced  was  likely 
to  be  required  for  domestic  and  municipal  purposes  within  a 
limited  length  of  time,  then  it  would  seem  desirable  and  neces- 
sary to  study  the  water  resources  more  thoroughly  and  to  make 
outline  projects  for  future  requirements,  and  to  make  a  greater 
effort  to  reserve  the  properties  for  water  supply  purposes.  With 
conditions  as  they  are,  it  may  be  questioned  if  this  is  feasible 
except  in  a  few  exceptional  cases. 

State  Lines  in  Water  Supply 

The  business  of  procuring,  storing,  distributing  and  selling 
water  is  under  state  control.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  done  by  munic- 
ipal and  other  corporations  having  state  charters,  and  subject 
to  state  laws.  The  business  is  not  regulated  or  controlled  by 
the  general  Government.  There  are  cases,  including  one  very 
notable  one,  where  the  most  economical  and  advantageous 
supply  for  a  city  is  in  another  state;  but  one  state  does  not  have 
authority  to  build  water  works  in  another  state,  nor  to  authorize 
its  municipalities  to  do  so.  There  are  instances  of  private 
corporations  that  have  secured  water  in  one  state  and  sold  it  in 
another,  but  in  many  important  cases  the  state  line  has  been 
regarded  as  an  insurmountable  barrier.  For  this  reason  a  sup- 
ply partly  on  either  side  of  a  state  line  is  usually  considered  not 
to  be  available  for  municipal  use  at  the  present  time. 
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This  is  a  matter  where  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
at  present  seems  to  be  somewhat  inadequate  to  meet  the  present 
requirements.  There  is  no  logical  reason  why  any  city  in  this 
country  should  not  have  the  privilege  and  all  the  rights  that  are 
necessary  to  develop  a  water  supply  wherever  in  its  neighborhood 
it  can  be  most  economically  and  advantageously  done.  If  exist- 
ing laws  do  not  permit  this,  as  they  apparently  do  not,  the  sooner 
this  matter  can  be  corrected  the  better  it  will  be. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  the  States 
from  imposing  duties  on  exports.  It  does  not  seem  to  prevent 
a  state  from  prohibiting  the  export  of  a  commodity.  One  state 
has  done  this  with  water,  and  has  amended  its  constitution  to 
this  end.  Probably  the  idea  of  this  change  in  the  law  was  that 
ultimately  all  the  water  resources  of  the  state  would  be  required 
by  its  own  citizens,  and  that  it  was  wise  to  prevent  the  diversion 
of  any  of  the  water  into  another  state. 

But  from  another  standpoint,  the  action  seems  both  short- 
sighted and  unwise.  If  Pennsylvania  were  to  say  that  all  her 
coal  would  sometime  be  required  by  her  own  citizens,  and  that 
none  of  it  were  to  be  sent  out  of  the  state,  it  would  be  unfortunate 
for  all  her  neighbors,  but  there  would  be  some  reason  for  it,  be- 
cause for  each  ton  of  coal  sent  out  of  the  state  there  is  one  less 
ton  left  in  the  mines. 

But  with  water,  the  case  is  different.  The  supply  is  renewed 
each  year  by  the  rains  falling  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  and  all  unused  water  runs  to  the  sea.  If  water  supplies 
are  developed  and  used,  and  all  the  water  drawn  from  them  that 
can  be  drawn  during  this  century,  there  will  be  just  as  much 
water  available  in  the  centuries  that  follow  as  if  not  a  drop  had 
been  utilized  in  this.  If,  instead  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  water 
outside  the  state,  provision  were  made  for  controlling  it,  or  so 
that  the  rights  would  revert  after  a  long  period,  water  could  be 
sold  and  profits  realized  on  its  sale  through  a  period  of  years, 
which  might  be  very  long,  and  still  there  would  be  absolutely 
no  reduction  in  the  amount  of  water  ultimately  available  to  the 
citizens  of  the  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  developing  supplies  for  use  outside  the 
state  would  tend  to  insure  retaining  the  properties  on  which  they 
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rest  for  water  supply  purposes,  while  if  they  are  not  so  used, 
some  of  them  are  certain  to  be  used  for  other  purposes,  and  will 
cease  to  be  available  for  water  supply  before  the  time  when  they 
might  be  required  for  use  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the  prohibition  of  present  use  means 
permanent  loss  of  these  sources  of  water  supply. 

Compensation  in  Kind 

The  American  laws  and  courts  require  compensation  for  water 
that  is  taken  by  eminent  domain  in  money.  The  compensation 
is  calculated  upon  the  theory  that  when  the  right  to  divert  water 
is  obtained,  the  diversion  of  the  water  begins  at  once  and  is 
complete.  In  order  to  secure  a  valid  right  for  the  diversion  of 
water  from  a  particular  source,  it  is  customary  and  apparently 
necessary  in  most  cases  to  secure  the  full  right  to  the  whole 
source.  This  practically  results  in  the  recovery  by  the  riparian 
owners  of  damages  for  the  diversion  of  all  the  water,  and  as  only 
a  fraction  of  the  water  is  needed  at  first,  the  balance  flows  down 
the  stream  as  before,  and  the  owners  continue  to  enjoy  a  large 
part  of  that  which  they  have  been  paid  for.  Of  course,  conditions 
vary  greatly.  There  are  cases  where  diversion  is  comparatively 
complete  from  the  start,  but  they  are  exceptions. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  area  from  which  water  is  to  be 
taken  is  large  and  that  flood  flows  from  it  are  very  great,  and 
flow  to  the  sea  without  advantage  to  anyone.  In  fact  these 
flood  flows  are  frequently  destructive  and  do  positive  harm  instead 
of  good  on  their  way.  Taking  a  source  for  water  supply  fre- 
quently means  building  a  large  impounding  reservoir  and  holding 
back  these  flood  flows  to  fill  the  reservoir.  It  is  sometimes 
possible  to  so  manage  the  business  that  only  flood  flows  will  be 
taken  for  water  supply,  and  that  the  moderate  flows  of  the  stream 
will  remain  undiminished.  In  England  this  procedure  has  been 
established  by  law  and  is  called  compensation  in  kind.  That 
is  to  say,  the  law  provides  that  when  a  stream  is  taken  for  water 
supply,  the  storage  provided  shall  be  sufficient  to  not  only  furnish 
the  water  taken  for  domestic  supply,  but  also  to  maintain  flows 
of  the  stream  which  are  regulated  by  procedure  so  that  riparian 
rights  below  will  be  no  less  valuable  than  they  were  before. 
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In  a  number  of  cases  arrangements  of  this  kind  have  been 
carried  out  in  America  voluntarily.  Such  arrangement  may  be 
mutually  advantageous  because  it  relieves  the  water  undertaking 
of  heavy  water  damages  and  at  the  same  time,  if  properly  carried 
out,  insures  the  power  owners  against  loss  of  power,  and  in  fact 
practically  may  even  give  them  more  power  than  they  had  before. 
Legal  recognition  is  needed  to  enable  this  most  useful  procedure 
to  be  carried  out  fully,  and  with  the  best  results. 


CONSERVATION    AND    USE    OF    WATERS    IN    THE 

RECLAMATION    OF   ARID   LANDS   THROUGH 

GOVERNMENTAL  AGENCIES 

F.  H.  Newell 
U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  so-called  Newlands  Act  of  June  17, 
1902,  the  United  States  has  invested  upwards  of  $70,000,000 
in  the  building  of  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  flood  waters  and  in 
canals  and  related  structures  for  taking  these  and  other  available 
waters  to  lands  which  in  their  natural  condition  have  such  a 
small  supply  of  moisture  that  valuable  crops  cannot  be  obtained 
each  year. 

The  moneys  for  this  purpose  are  obtained  from  the  disposal  of 
portions  of  the  public  domain,  and  as  the  lands  are  disposed  of 
the  moneys  received  are  put  into  a  fund  in  the  Treasury.  These 
moneys  are  then  expendable  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  his  construction  of  the  works  above  mentioned. 
When  these  works  are  completed  to  a  point  where  water  can  be 
brought  to  the  lands,  these  latter,  if  in  public  ownership,  are 
opened  under  the  terms  of  the  Homestead  Act  in  tracts  of  not 
more  than  160  acres  in  extent,  the  size  being  limited  by  the  area 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family.  This  averages  about  40 
acres.    In  ^ome  cases  it  is  as  small  as  10  acres. 

The  public  lands  thus  reclaimed  are  given  away  on  condition 
that  they  are  cultivated  and  actual  residence  established  and 
maintained  during  five  years.  The  estimated  cost  of  bringing 
the  water  to  the  land,  including  the  construction  of  the  reservoirs 
and  all  administrative  and  relative  charges,  must  be  repaid  by 
the  homesteaders  or  by  those  purchasing  private  lands  to  which 
the  water  may  be  brought.  The  payment  is  made  in  annual 
instalments  not  exceeding  ten;  for  example,  if  the  cost  of  storing 
and  bringing  the  water  to  the  land  has  averaged  $30  per  acre, 
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the  homestead  entryman  or  purchaser  of  the  land  is  required  to 
pay  $3  per  acre  per  annum  for  ten  years.  The  amount  thus 
received  goes  immediately  into  the  Reclamation  Fund  and  can 
be  expended  at  once  without  further  act  of  appropriation.  Thus 
the  Reclamation  Fund  is  what  has  been  termed  a  revolving 
one,  being  continually  returned.  At  the  same  time  it  is  being 
increased  in  amount  by  the  additions  from  the  disposal  of  other 
lands  not  taken  up  under  the  terms  of  the  Homestead  Act. 

The  works  are  widely  distributed  and  have  been  built  in  each 
of  the  western  states,  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  These  states  in  alphabetic  order,  are:  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  The  irrigated  land  will 
extend  into  the  state  of  Texas  from  works  built  into  New  Mexico 
and  experimental  construction  has  been  undertaken  in  Oklahoma. 

The  works  already  completed  or  nearing  completion  furnish 
water  for  a  little  over  one  million  acres  and  when  finished  the 
projects  now  in  hand  will  supply  nearly  three  times  this  area. 
The  number  of  farms  irrigated  is,  in  round  numbers,  14,000. 
There  are  now  being  operated  nearly  5,000  miles  of  canal  and  the 
value  of  crops  obtained  from  lands  thus  being  served  with  water 
was  over  $13,000,000  in  1911.  It  is  estimated  that  a  population 
of  very  nearly  70,000  persons,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  is  now  dependent  upon  these  works. 

The  act  of  Congress  as  originally  passed  was  very  broad  in 
its  provisions,  and  simply  indicated  the  results  to  be  attained. 
In  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  this  act, 
a  vast  amount  of  executive  detail  has  been  developed,  additional 
legislation  upon  minor  matters  added,  and  an  organization  built 
up  competent  to  handle  the  widely  scattered  work.  The  wisdom 
of  the  act  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  success  attained  and  the 
optimistic  predictions  of  the  framers  of  the  act  have  been  amply 
verified. 

The  work  in  many  respects  has  been  pioneer  in  character. 
The  country  in  which  the  projects  are  constructed  is  sparsely 
settled,  the  structures  themselves  frequently  remote  from  rail- 
ways or  other  lines  of  communication,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
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for  the  employees  of  the  Government  to  enter  into  many  details 
which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  quite  foreign  to  the  object  of 
the  law.  Thus  it  results  that  the  operations  being  distant  from 
the  railways  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  necessary  to  build  these 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  deny  to  the  scanty  population  the 
conveniences  of  these  railroads,  it  has  been  necessary  to  operate 
them  upon  a  commercial  basis. 

One  of  the  principal  items  for  construction  is  Portland  cement. 
In  the  case  of  the  Roosevelt  dam  in  Arizona,  this  was  so  far  away 
from  railroads,  and  conditions  were  such  that  it  was  found 
desirable  for  the  Government  to  build  and  operate  its  own 
cement  plant.  Incidental  to  much  of  its  work  it  has  been 
necessary  to  operate  commissaries,  boarding  houses,  mercantile 
stores,  hospitals,  and  enter  into  an  infinite  variety  of  matters 
which  would  not  be  necessary  in  an  older  country.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  bring  together  hundreds  of  workmen  and  subsist 
them  ^nd  their  families  in  remote  places,  and  thus  has  resulted 
the  development  of  many  enterprises  carried  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  would  not  be  necessary  excepting  under  pioneer 
conditions. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  chemical  engineer,  the  most  inter- 
esting of  these  operations  are  possibly  those  which  relate  to  the 
development  of  water  power  in  connection  with  the  conservation 
of  waters  for  use  on  the  dry  land  and  the  employment  of  this 
power  coincident  with  its  use  in  irrigation.  The  storage  of  flood 
waters  in  the  mountain  valleys  makes  it  practicable  to  control 
the  flow  of  certain  streams  through  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  water  in  passing  from  the  point  of  storage  to  that  of  use 
descends  in  many  localities  at  such  rapid  rate  as  to  furnish  facili- 
ties for  water  power  development. 

In  earlier  decades  water  powers  were  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  factories  distributed  throughout  the  mountain  country. 
Later  the  inconvenience  of  going  to  the  water  power  resulted 
in  steam  largely  displacing  it  as  the  most  important  agency  in 
manufactory.  Then  came  the  development  of  electrical  trans- 
mission by  which  the  water  power  could  be  brought  to  centers  of 
population,  and  again  water  power  came  into  prominence  in 
industrial  affairs.    But  one  of  the  conditions  of  success  with  hydro- 
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electric  power  is  that  of  continuity  of  service  day  by  day  without 
intermission  throughout  the  year.  In  the  case  of  water  stored 
for  use  in  irrigation,  the  maximum  demand  comes  during  the 
hot  period  of  summer  or  during  winter.  In  the  season  when 
crops  are  not  growing  the  water  is  not  needed  and  should  be 
stored.  Thus  we  have  an  excess  of  water  for  power  during  the 
summer  or  crop  season  and  little  or  no  water  available  for  power 
during  the  remaining  months. 

Under  these  conditions  of  summer  supply  only  the  water 
power  obtained  from  works  built  for  irrigation  has  relatively 
little  value,  especially  in  the  ordinary  uses  of  lighting,  transpor- 
tation, etc.  But  there  have  been  found  to  be  certain  chemical 
industries  where  the  time  element  is  not  very  important.  Thus 
it  results  that  much  of  the  water  power  which  would  otherwise 
be  unavailable  can  be  utilized  for  chemical  manufacturing  in 
connection  with,  but  secondary  to,  the  demands  for  irrigation. 

One  of  the  industries  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  developed  is 
that  of  the  making  of  fertilizers  by  fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
by  means  of  the  electric  current  developed  from  the  waters  stored 
for  irrigation  and  released  during  the  crop  season.  In  all  irrigated 
countries  there  is  a  great  need  for  fertilizers.  There  is  a  popular 
fallacy  that  irrigation  water  brings  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
growing  plant,  but  this  is  not  true.  Under  intensive  cultivation 
such  as  is  possible  by  irrigation,  there  is  great  need  for  fertilizers. 
Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  natural  waters,  even  though  carrying 
considerable  sediment,  supply  the  nitrogenous  matter  needed 
by  the  crops. 

In  a  less  direct  manner  the  operations  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
have  interest  to  the  manufacturing  chemists  of  the  country,  in 
that  through  the  conservation  and  use  of  the  waste  waters 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  ground,  there  is  devel- 
oped a  market  or  necessity  for  all  of  the  articles  which  enter  into 
the  operations  of  daily  life.  The  putting  into  the  waste  places 
of  the  country  of  a  dense  population  of  prosperous  farmers  results 
in  a  demand  for  manufactured  products  (including  those  from 
various  applications  of  chemistry)  to  a  degree  unequaled  by  any 
other  form  of  development.  The  soil  when  properly  cultivated 
in  the  arid  regions,  where  the  sunshine  occurs  daily  throughout 
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the  year,  has  a  degree  of  productivity  unknown  elsewhere. 
Where  intelligently  handled  the  small  farms  yield  a  return  which 
enables  the  owners  to  enjoy  more  than  the  average  share  of  profit, 
and  hence  these  farmers  are  not  only  producers  of  raw  material, 
but  the  best  and  most  reliable  consumers  of  manufactured  articles 
of  any  class  of  people. 

'  When  it  is  comprehended  that  the  owners  of  these  small  farms 
would  probably  have  been  unable  to  secure  homes  in  any  other 
way  and  that  the  individuals  are  taken  largely  from  the  non- 
productive class  and  converted  into  producers  of  wealth  from  the 
soil,  it  will  be  appreciated  that  the  action  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment in  utilizing  its  resources  in  this  manner  is  not  only  wise  in 
adding  to  the  prosperity,  but  to  a  certain  degree  is  one  of  the 
best  insurances  of  the  continuity  of  national  life.  The  owner  of 
the  small  intensively  cultivated  farm  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
of  citizens  and  at  the  same  time  conservative  so  far  as  those 
things  which  affect  the  stability  of  the  Government  and  of  its 
institutions. 

The  operations  under  the  terms  of  the  Reclamation  or  New- 
lands  Act  are  committed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He 
has  authorized  the  creation  of  an  organization  or  bureau  known 
as  the  Reclamation  Service,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  Director, 
reporting  to  the  Secretary  and  responsible  to  him  for  the  planning, 
initiation  and  conduct  of  details  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary, 
The  principal  executive  officer  under  the  Director  is  a  Chief 
Engineer,  who  in  turn  has  6  supervising  engineers  located  at 
convenient  points  in  the  west,  each  supervising  engineer  being 
the  local  representative  of  the  organization.  The  Director  and 
Chief  Engineer  alternate  in  the  Washington  office  and  in  the 
field,  dividing  or  sharing  the  duties  of  the  field  and  office  work, 
the  Director  giving  principal  attpntion  to  the  larger  administra- 
tive matters  and  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  more  purely  technical 
details. 

Each  supervising  engineer  has  charge  of  a  number  of  projects 
located  usually  in  different  states.  These  projects  cover  con- 
siderable areas,  being  sometimes  from  50  to  100  miles  in  length, 
and  the  project  engineer  or  manager  must  spend  his  time  largely 
in  moving  about  over  the  project.     Each  separate  feature  is 
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under  the  direction  of  a  resident  engineer  or  superintendent, 
who  reports  to  the  project  manager.  For  example,  during  con- 
struction the  project  engineer  has  general  charge,  and  if  a  large 
storage  dam  is  being  built  perhaps  50  or  100  miles  away,  there  is 
a  resident  engineer  on  the  ground  in  immediate  charge  and 
another  engaged  in  the  building  of  the  diversion  dam,  distributing 
canals,  etc. 

Each  of  these  resident  or  constructing  engineers  and  super- 
intendents of  construction  has  one  or  more  engineering  and 
technical  assistants  and  each  project  is  provided  with  a  chief 
clerk,  who  supervises  the  bookkeeping,  costkeeping  and  all  the 
details  of  records  and  correspondence. 

The  Reclamation  Service  as  a  whole  embraces  about  1,500 
persons  appointed  after  competitive  Civil  Service  examination, 
and  employs  from  5,000  to  7,000  laborers,  the  number  varying 
from  day  to  day  according  to  the  work  in  hand.  Much  of  the 
work  is  done  by  contract,  especially  by  a  series  of  small  contracts 
in  which  the  work  is  divided  up  into  items  of  such  size  and  charac- 
ter as  to  be  readily  described  and  bid  upon  by  experienced  men. 
That  is  to  say,  instead  of  attempting  to  let  a  large  amount  of  work 
in  a  single  contract  and  to  throw  upon  a  single  contractor  the 
responsibility  of  many  ramifying  details,  it  has  been  found  far 
more  economical  to  subdivide  the  work,  the  Reclamation  Service 
occupying  the  position  itself  of  the  principal  contractor  and 
apportioning  the  operations  to  what  would  otherwise  be  sub- 
contractors. For  example,  in  building  distributing  systems 
involving  many  miles  of  canal,  these  are  subdivided  into  portions 
of  a  mile  or  two  and  over  in  length,  so  that  the  farmers  may  bid 
upon  as  much  or  little  as  desired  and  may  thus  earn  the  money 
needed  to  establish  themselves  on  the  land  and  pay  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  cost  of  water  delivered  to  their  farms. 

In  the  construction  of  tunnels  for  conveying  water  and  in  the 
building  of  dams  where  the  foundations  are  far  beneath  the 
surface,  it  has  been  found  more  economical  and  effective  to  do 
the  work  by  Government  forces  than  to  endeavor  to  let  it  by  con- 
tract. The  risks  involved  are  so  great  that  the  contractor  must 
either  bid  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  him  a  large  margin  to  cover 
contingencies,  or  if  he  bids  too  close  and  his  bid  is  accepted, 


Pl.  IA.     Cement  mill  in  foreground,  contractor's  camp  in  rear  near  Roosevelt  dam 
site,  Arizona. 


Pl.  IB.     Power  |)lant   utilizing  stored  water  for  generation  of  power  at  times  when 
it  is  turned  out  of  the  reservoii-  for  irrigation  purposes,    ' 


Pl.  IIA.     Roosevelt  dam,  Arizona,  view  from  above  showing  stored  flood  waters. 


Pl.  IIB.     Jackson  Lake  dam  at  head  of  Snalie  River  in  Wyoming  holding  waste 
waters  for  use  on  desert  lands  ki  Southern  Idaho. 


Pl.  VIII.  Shoshone  dam,  (highest  in  the  world,  327  feet  high)  on  Shoshone 
River  east  of  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo.,  for  holding  flood  waters. 


Pl.  IIIA.     Interior  of  power  plant  at  Minidoka,  Idaho,  operated  by  waters  controlled 
by  irrigation  works  built  for  Minidoka  project. 


Pl.  IIIB.  Laguna  dam  on  Colorado  River  looking  from  the  California  side  easterly 
to  the  Arizona  shore,  dam  is  4,000  feet  long.  In  foreground  is  skimming  device  for 
taking  out  the  less  muddy  waters. 


'v-^.^. 


Pl.  IVA.  Drops  on  South  Canal,  Uncompahgre  project,  Colo.,  taking  otherwise 
useless  Gunnison  River  waters  to  Uncompahgre  Valley;  method  of  dropping  these 
waters  to  the  Valley. 


Pl.  IVB.  Dam  on  Boise  River  to  divert  flood  waters  into  the  storage  reservoir.  View 
at  time  when  large  canal  is  being  lined  with  concrete  and  low  water  flow  of  the  river 
is  being  diverted  through  lower  sluices. 


Pl.  VA.     Diverting  dam  on  Salt  River,  Ariz.,  showing  in  foreground  the  head  of 
the  northside  canal  and  on  opposite  bank  the  corresponding  heading  of  south  canal. 
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Pl.  VB.     Methods  of  distributing  irrigation  water  to  the  desert  lands. 


Pl.  via.     Distributing  canal  and  structures  on  North  Platte  project,  Nebraska. 


Pl.  VIB.    Stack  of  alfalfa  grown  upon  land  otherwise  worthless,  excepting  for  the 
use  of  waters  conserved  and  distributed  by  the  Government  system. 
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the  losses  usually  force  him  into  bankruptcy  with  corresponding 
delay  to  the  work  and  increase  of  ultimate  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  confusion  and  litigation  which  has  resulted  from  the 
failing  contractors  on  pioneer  work  of  this  kind  more  than  over- 
balances any  possible  saving  by  letting  such  work  by  contract. 

In  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the 
Reclamation  Act,  the  organization  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
has  been  developed,  many  notable  structures  built  and  large 
experience  gained  in  operations  of  this  character.  The  work 
has  been  conducted  with  a  high  degree  of  economy  and  continual 
efforts  have  been  and  are  being  made  to  improve  in  every  possible 
detail.  As  a  result  of  the  character  of  construction  initiated  by 
the  Reclamation  Service  all  companies  or  associations  entering 
upon  reclamation  by  private  capital  have  been  induced  or  forced 
by  public  opinion  to  adopt  similar  methods  of  construction  and 
to  substitute  instead  of  temporary  works  of  wood  the  more 
permanent  structures  of  concrete  and  iron.  The  development 
of  the  country  has  been  greatly  stimulated  and  altho  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  has  not  reclaimed  and  will  not  irrigate  more  than  a 
portion  of  the  irrigable  area,  yet  the  results  attained  by  it  have 
greatly  encouraged  and  stimulated  private  and  corporate  efforts 
and  served  as  a  standard  for  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  larger  problems  of  organization  and 
construction  have  been  solved,  altho  continual  improvements 
are  being  made.  The  most  difficult  period  of  the  work,  however, 
is  now  being  entered  upon,  namely  that  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  completed  works  and  especially  of  the  dealings  with 
the  thousands  of  farmers  and  collection  from  them  of  the  cost  of 
the  work. 

While  construction  is  under  way  and  money  is  being  spent  by 
the  Oovernment,  there  is  little  criticism  but  when  the  time 
arrives  that  these  expenditures  must  be  recovered  in  small 
payments  from  the  farmers,  then  arises  a  critical  attitude  and  an 
attempt  to  ascertaiii  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  repaying 
to  "rich  Uncle  Sam"  the  investments  made  on  behalf  of  the 
hard-working  farmers!  This  is  perfectly  natural  because  the 
public  has  been  educated  by  gifts  of  seeds  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated publications  to  the  belief  that  the  generosity  of  Uncle 
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Sam  is  unbounded  and  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  expenditures 
that  he  may  make. 

In  the  case  of  the  reclamation  fund,  however,  there  is  a  very 
definite  limit.  Any  concession  granted  to  one  man  or  set  of  men 
in  the  nature  of  delay  in  repaying  the  expenditure  means  the 
depriving  of  another  man  or  set  of  men  of  a  corresponding  benefit. 
It  is  this  condition  which  is  depended  upon  to  bring  about  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Reclamation 
Act  and  a  safeguard  of  the  Reclamation  fund,  namely  the  needs 
of  the  man  who  has  not  yet  obtained  adequate  water  supply  may 
be  depended  upon  to  force  the  man  who  has  already  obtained 
water  to  make  payment  for  the  benefits  received. 

The  cost  of  water  provided  by  the  works  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  said  to  range  in  general  from  $30  to  $40  per  acre. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  as  low  as  $22  per  acre,  and  in  others  as 
high  as  $93  per  acre.  Without  the  water  the  land  is  practically 
valueless.  With  an  assured  supply  the  land  when  properly 
cultivated  will  pay  a  good  return  on  an  investment  of  from  one 
hundred  to  several  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  The  addition  of  the 
water  allows  the  owner  of  the  land  practically  to  capitalize  the 
sunshine,  and  altho  the  soil  may  not  be  of  the  best,  yet  with 
sunshine  and  water  at  the  right  time  extraordinary  crops  may  be 
produced,  especially  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  arid  region.  Even 
in  the  northerly  latitudes  the  crop  production  of  forage  is  large 
enough  to  repay  an  investment  of  upwards  of  $50  per  acre  ia 
obtaining  water. 

From  the  figures  above  given  it  might  be  assumed,  and  has 
been,  that  operations  of  this  kind  would  afford  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities for  investment  of  private  capital.  There  are,  however, 
certain  conditions  which  are  not  generally  understood  and  have 
resulted  in  the  past  in  depriving  investors  of  the  return  of  the 
money  used  in  building  irrigation  works.  The  economic  condi- 
tions have  usually  not  been  carefully  studied  in  advance;  generally 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  completed  system  has  been  too  small. 
While  the  engineers  may  have  figured  with  considerable  accuracy 
on  certain  structures,  it  has  been  found  that  the  building  of  these 
necessary  structures  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  expenditure. 
The  cost  of  promotion  and  of  administration  has  frequently 
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equaled  that  of  engineering  and  construction  proper;  on  top  of 
this  has  usually  been  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  water  supply  and  of 
other  conditions  which  have  rendered  many  private  enterprises 
unprofitable.  The  most  difficult  condition,  however,  has  been 
that  arising  from  the  unforeseen  delays  and  the  impossibility  of 
collecting  promptly  from  the  farmers  the  cost  of  the  water.  It 
has  usually  required  years  for  them  to  subdue  the  soil  and  put  it 
into  highly  productive  condition.  As  a  rule  they  have  neglected 
to  properly  level  and  prepare  it  and  the  average  crop  production 
per  acre  has  been  ridiculously  small  at  first  as  compared  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  case. 

On  every  irrigated  area  there  are  usually  to  be  found  a  number 
of  persons  who  with  skill  and  care  have  produced  very  large 
returns  per  acre,  illustrating  what  might  be  done  by  their  neigh- 
bors if  all  would  exercise  the  same  energy  and  follow  the  same 
methods.  But  the  majority  of  the  new  comers  do  not  do  this 
at  once  and  it  requires  many  years  of  trial  and  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  the  incompetent  before  the  farmers,  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  have  acquired  through  individual  experience  the 
knowledge  which  enables  them  to  produce  highly  profitable 
crops.  Meantime  the  investors  in  these  private  works  have  been 
compelled  to  continue  to  operate  and  maintain  them  at  large  cost 
and  have  as  a  rule  been  unable  to  pay  interest  on  their  bonds, 
and  have  finally  gone  into  bankruptcy  during  the  time  in  which 
the  farmers  have  learned  how  to  irrigate  successfully. 

In  the  case  of  the  work  of  the  Government  these  delays,  while 
injurious,  are  not  as  destructive  as  to  private  investors  because 
the  Government  is  not  immediately  dependent  upon  getting  its 
money  back  or  making  large  payments  on  interest  on  bonds. 
For  this  reason  it  is  able  to  undertake  and  to  carry  through  to 
successful  completion  enterprises  which  from  their  magnitude  or 
intricacy  would  not  be  profitable  to  private  capital. 

The  most  serious  of  the  complications  which  beset  all  enter- 
prises of  this  kind  are  those  which  arise  from  the  imperfections  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  control  of  the  waters  in  the  streams. 
The  distribution  of  these  is  under  State  authority  and  very  few 
of  the  arid  or  semi-arid  States  have  laws  which  are  adequate  to 
the  conditions,  most  of  the  laws  were  patterned  originally  upon 
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the  common  law  practice  of  the  humid  states;  the  so-called 
"riparian  rights,"  still  Ungering  in  portions  of  the  arid  West, 
practically  forbid  irrigation  development.  Even  where  the 
states  have  adopted  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  appropriation  the 
practice  has  been  so  imperfect  that  the  waters  of  most  streams 
have  been  over  appropriated  to  an  extent  many  times  that  of  the 
flood  flow.  The  result  is  that  in  some  of  the  states  development 
is  not  only  retarded  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  some 
localities  the  amount  spent  in  litigation  exceeds  that  utilized  in 
irrigation. 

In  the  works  built  by  the  Government  these  matters  of  water 
rights  are  determined  in  advance  of  construction  and  on  the  basis 
of  carefully  conducted  observations  of  river  flow.  Thus  while  it 
has  been  impracticable  for  private  capital  to  delay  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  conditions,  it  has  usually  been  possible  for  the 
Govermnent  to  select  those  localities  where  it  is  known  that  water 
is  available  and  has  not  already  been  appropriated  by  others. 
For  this  reason  the  water  rights  obtained  from  the  Government 
can  be  depended  upon  to  actually  yield  water,  while  those 
purchased  from  private  corporations  have  often  been  open  to 
doubt. 

Summing  up  the  conditions,  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  of 
the  Government  in  the  conservation  of  waters  and  the  use  of 
these  has  not  only  stimulated  private  enterprise  but  has  forced 
it  to  a  high  degree  of  attainment  and  has  furnished  a  standard 
for  construction  and  for  adequacy  of  supply  such  as  to  materially 
improve  the  general  conditions.  It  has  used  its  resoxirces  in 
undertaking  projects  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been 
handled,  and  in  so  doing  has  added  materially  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  and  particularly  of  the  sparsely  settled 
states,  not  enriching  any  one  small  group  of  men,  but  enabhng 
men  of  relatively  small  means  to  acquire  homes  and  affording 
them  an  opportunity  to  become  land  owning  citizens. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 

TO  THE  ANNUAL  FIRE  LOSS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

J.  Albert  Robinson 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  bom  and  bred  as 
they  have  been  in  a  country  of  apparently  boundless  natural 
resources,  have  failed  to  grasp  the  economic  significance  of  the 
annual  fire  waste  which  is  now  giving  deep  concern  to  the  few 
who  are  making  careful  studies  and  investigations  of  what  is  now 
recognized  to  be  an  unnecessary  National  afiliction.  Those  who 
are  born  to  great  wealth  and  who  accept  such  an  environment 
without  original  thought  do  not  usually  realize  the  sources  from 
which  such  wealth  is  drawn  until  a  curtailment  of  the  supply 
precipitates  an  investigation.  The  thought  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can mind  has  long  been  a  victim,  namely,  that  our  natural  re- 
sources were  unUmited,  has  resulted  in  the  disregard  of  our  created 
resources  as  well. 

The  destruction  of  our  utilized  resources  by  fire  is  increasing 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  the  subject  of  its  reduction  must  be 
deeply  considered  by  every  thinking  man  in  the  country.  After 
a  resume  of  the  magnitude  of  this  annual  ash  heap,  should  not 
every  technical  and  manufacturing  chemist  here  assembled,  ask 
himself  to  what  extent  he  has  been  a  contributor  to  this  profligate 
burning  every  year?  And  he  should  review  the  work  that  he 
has  done  to  prevent  this  crime  that  means  the  inevitable  impover- 
ishment of  the  nation  with  a  consequent  demoralization  perhaps 
in  the  particular  industry  with  which  he  is  identified.  Perhaps 
the  perspective  of  time  and  experience  will  make  it  clear  that  he 
has  not  done  all  that  he  might  or  all  that  he  should. 

The  enormity  of  the  following  facts  should  sink  deeply  into  the 
minds  of  every  thinking  person  in  the  country.    Losses  recorded 
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for  the  thirty-five  years  previous  to  1907,  not  including  forest, 
mine  or  marine  fires,  total  the  enormous  sum  of  $4,906,619,240. 
Unrecorded  losses,  if  obtainable,  would  materially  increase  these 
figures.  These  annual  fire  losses  run  from  $64,000,000  in  1876 
to  $518,000,000  in  1906.  In  1907,  a  normal  year,  our  recorded 
losses  were  $215,084,709,  and  our  estimated  fire  defense  cost 
$241,401,191,  or  a  total  amount  equalizing  about  fifty  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  new  buildings  erected  that  year  in  the  entire 
country.  In  1908,  also  a  normal  year,  our  ash  heap  cost  $217,- 
885,850  and  the  relations  of  defense  cost  and  fire  loss  to  new  build- 
ings remained  about  the  same.  Our  contributions  to  fire  that 
year  were  over  Ij  million  dollars  each  day  of  the  year,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  operating  expenses  of  our  government  including  those 
of  our  army  and  navy,  for  the  same  year;  and  in  1909  we  gave 
to  fire  over  $25,000,000  more  than  was  spent  in  that  year  for  the 
same  governmental  functions. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Interior  Department  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  the  year  1910,  the  fire  loss  in  the  United 
States  was  more  than  $234,000,000.  And  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  this  property  these  same  statistics  show  that  1449  lives  were 
sacrificed  by  fire  and  5654  people  were  injured  through  this  same 
agency.  This  tremendous  drain  upon  the  financial  resources 
of  this  country,  as  indicated  by  these  statistics,  does  not  include 
any  of  the  cost  borne  by  the  cities  and  villages,  manufacturers 
and  corporations  throughout  the  country  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  equipment  to  fight  fire. 

The  loss  for  1911  was  also  over  $234,000,000.  While  there  is 
no  authentic  record  of  all  the  outbreaks  of  fire  in  this  country, 
it  is  generally  known  that  the  figures,  if  they  could  be  presented, 
would  serve  as  a  monument  to  the  carelessness  of  the  nation. 
A  carefully  compiled  record  of  the  fires  credited  with  causing 
a  property  loss  of  $10,000  or  over  in  each  instance  shows  that 
there  were  no  less  than  3410  such  fires  during  1911.  This  com- 
pares with  3225  fires  in  1910. 

An  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  reports  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the 
years  1910  and  1911  show  that  the  per  capita  loss  for  all  the  cities 
of  20,000  population  and  over  in  the  United  States  was  $2.39 
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in  1910  and  $2.62  in  1911.  A  comparison  with  the  per  capita 
losses  of  foreign  countries  is  most  striking.  Without  going  into 
the  details  of  the  number  of  cities  and  their  population,  which 
entered  into  this  study,  the  average  per  capita  losses  for  certain 
foreign  countries  were  as  follows: — England,  53  cents,  Ireland 
58  cents,  Scotland  56  cents,  France  81  cents,  Germany  21  cents, 
Italy  31  cents,  Russia  $1.17.  The  statistics  on  which  this  data 
was  based  was  doubtless  sufficiently  broad  to  be  a  fair  indication 
of  the  rates  of  burning  in  the  countries  as  a  whole,  and  the  aver- 
age per  capita  loss  for  all  of  these  foreign  countries,  as  enumerated 
was  sixty  cents. 

Many  people,  and  even  manufacturers  and  corporation  mana- 
gers, fail  to  give  heed  to  the  full  significance  of  the  facts  and  figures 
that  have  been  quoted  at  length,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
foolish  notion  that  the  insurance  companies  pay  this  collossal 
tax.  But  how  could  they,  and  remain  solvent?  They  are  mere 
collectors  and  distributors  of  that  portion  of  this  tax  which  is 
represented  by  their  policies.  And  although  a  factory  and  its 
contents  may  be  fully  covered  by  insurance,  its  owner  cannot 
protect  himself  in  event  of  fire  against  failure  to  complete  orders 
of  contracts;  loss  in  the  efficiency  of  his  organization,  (since 
skilled  operators  will  accept  positions  with  rival  concerns  during 
a  shut-down  of  the  burned-out  plant) ;  and  loss  of  trade  because 
no  new  business  can  be  contracted  until  rebuilding  is  started. 

Having  considered  broadly  the  fire  loss  of  this  country  as  a 
whole,  it  now  becomes  of  especial  interest  to  consider  in  more 
detail  the  relation  of  the  chemical  industry  to  the  annual  fire 
loss  of  the  United  States. 

An  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  losses  from  fire  which  occurred 
in  thirty  classes  of  techincal  chemical  and  allied  industries,  during 
a  period  of  ten  years  beginning  January  1st,  1893  and  ending 
December  31st,  1902.  The  figures  used  in  this  study  were 
obtained  from  the  carefully  compiled  annual  records  of  The 
Chronicle  Company  which  ceased  publication  of  the  Chronicle 
Fire  Tables  with  the  annual  volume  covering  the  statistics  for 
the  year  1902,  and  represent  the  most  comprehensive  and  accurate 
figures  of  this  kind  that  can  be  obtained. 
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List  of  the  Thirty  Branches  of  the  Technical  Chemical  Industry 
Considered  in  the  Statistical  Study  which  Follows 

1.  Asphalt  Works. 

2.  Bone,  Ivory  and  Lampblack  Factories. 

3.  Breweries. 

4.  Brick  and  Tile  Works. 

5.  Cement,  Lime  and  Whiting  Works. 

6.  Charcoal  and  Coke  Works. 

7.  Distilleries. 

8.  Drug  and  Chemical  Works. 

9.  Fertilizer  and  Phosphate  Works. 

10.  Gas  Works. 

11.  Glass  Works. 

12.  Glue  Factories. 

13.  Hop  Houses. 

14.  Lard,  Tallow  and  Grease  Melting  Works  and  Refineries, 

15.  Malt  Houses. 

16.  Oil  Mills,  Cotton  Seed. 

17.  Oil — Miscellaneous  Stills  and  Refineries. 

18.  Oil  Tanks. 

19.  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills. 

20.  Patent  Medicine  Factories. 

21.  Pottery  Works. 

22.  Powder  Mills. 

23.  Rubber  Works.     (Vulcanized  Goods,  etc.) 

24.  Soap  and  Candle  Factories. 

25.  Starch  Factories. 

26.  Sugar  Refineries. 

27.  Sugar  and  Syrup  Works. 

28.  Tanneries. 

29.  Tar,  Pitch,  Resin  and  Turpentine  Factories. 

30.  White  lead.  Paint  and  Varnish  Factories. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  number  of  fires  each  year 
during  this  ten-year  period,  the  total  losses  each  year  and  the 
average  loss  per  fire  for  each  year  in  the  thirty  industries  grouped 
together. 
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NO.  OF  FIRES  AND 

LOSSES  PER  YEAR 

Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Total  Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1893 

497 
455 
527 
604 
580 
745 
781 
862 
820 
860 

$7,034,003 
5,320,478 
6,176,064 
5,165,501 
5,801,530 
8,108,435 
5,342,620 
8,923,105 
8,749,865 
8,841,715 

$16,165 

1894 

11,693 

1895 

11,719 

1896 

8,552 

1897 

10,003 

1898 

10,884 

1899 

6,841 

1900 

10,352 

1901 

10,671 

1902 

10,281 

The  following  tables  show  in  detail  the  number  of  fires,  the 
losses,  and  the  average  loss  per  fire  for  each  year  of  the  decade, 
experienced  by  each  of  the  thirty  branches  of  the  technical  chem- 
ical industry  which  have  been  enumerated.  They  also  show  the 
total  number  of  fires  and  total  losses  for  the  ten-year  period  and 
the  average  loss  per  fire  determined  from  these  totals. 

While  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
gather  together  figures  such  as  are  contained  herein  with  any 
absolute  degree  of  accuracy,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
such  a  study  will  not  have  much  of  interest  and  even  of  consid- 
erable actual  value.  The  general  economic  trend  of  the  great 
fire  waste  in  the  chemical  industry  as  a  whole,  and  the  broad 
relations  between  its  branches,  as  regards  the  relative  losses, 
number  of  fires,  average  losses,  etc.,  cannot  fail  to  show  the 
chemical  manufacturer  that  he  had  better  look  to  his  own  fences 
if  he  wishes  to  keep  in  the  vanguard  of  the  march  of  progress. 

The  total  loss  figures,  as  given,  are  undoubtedly  under  estimates 
rather  than  over  estimates,  and  the  total  losses  today  are  un- 
questionably greater  than  in  the  decade  during  which  the  losses 
have  been  reported.  This  assumption  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  aggregate  average  fire  loss  of  the  country  is  increasing 
steadily  year  by  year,  irrespective  of  the  occasional  great  con- 
flagration which  may  swell  the  loss  figures  for  some  individual 
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year.  Also  the  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  various 
industries  would  suggest  a  normal  relative  increase  in  fire  losses. 

The  total  number  of  fires,  as  reported  for  each  year  and  under 
each  branch  of  the  industry,  is  undoubtedly  low,  and  the  cor- 
responding average  losses  per  fire  are  probably  high,  but  the  gen- 
eral relations,  as  determined  from  the  figures,  are  thought  to 
express  the  actual  facts  fairly  well. 

There  were  probably  many  fires  which  occurred  in  plants 
equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers  where  a  small  loss  resulted 
that  were  never  reported,  but  many  of  the  industries,  especially 
at  the  period  represented  by  these  figures,  had  no  automatic 
protection  and  perhaps  very  little  fire  protection  of  any  kind. 
Since  this  period,  however,  the  automatic  sprinkler  has  come  into 
more  general  use  in  a  number  of  the  industries  enumerated. 
While  the  aggregate  losses,  due  to  reasons  previously  mentioned, 
are  undoubtedly  greater  today  than  ever,  the  average  losses  per 
fire  are  probably  smaller  than  those  given  in  the  following  tables. 

There  were  6771  fires  included  in  this  period  which  occurred 
in  these  thirty  industries  with  an  aggregate  total  loss  of  $70,584,- 
111.  The  general  average  loss  per  fire  for  these  industries  was 
$10,424.  The  general  average  yearly  rate  of  fires  was  667  with 
a  general  average  yearly  loss  of  $7,058,411. 


ASPHALT  WORKS 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

17 

25 

13 

20 

10 

5 

3 

8 

9 

9 

$72,055 

156,170 

22,245 

50,030 

7,900 

3,455 

25,700 

31,225 

28,880 

5,283 

$4,328 
6  247 

1901 

1900 

942 

1899 

2  501 

1898 

790 

1897 

691 

1896 

8  567 

1895 

3,903 

1894 

3  209 

1893 

687 

Totals 

119 

$402,943 

$3,386 
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BONE,  IVORY  AND  LAMPBLACK  FACTORIES 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

2 
5 
4 
3 
1 
2 
4 
3 
3 
4 

$125 

12,020 

7,100 

1,625 

260 

3,300 

4,250 

6,100 

24,600 

7,210 

$63 
2,404 
1,775 

541 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

250 

1897 

1,650 
1,063 
2,034 
8,200 
1,803 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1893 

Totals 

31 

$66,580 

$2,148 

BREWERIES 


Year 


No.  of  Fires 


Loss 


Average  L9ss 
Per  Fire 


1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1893 

Totals 


57 
48 
51 
58 
55 
46 
57 
52 
45 
44 


513 


$817,590 
413,435 
326,625 
323,260 
555,555 
573,070 
479,555 
534,514 
435,401 
517,334 


$4,976,339 


$14,344 
8,613 
6,404 
5,573 

10,101 

12,458 
8,413 

10,279 
9,675 

11,758 


$9,700 
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BRICK  AND  TILE  WORKS 


Yeax 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

92 
80 
66 
71 
78 
46 
51 
53 
56 
66 

$719,895 
493,070 
471,960 
279,430 
278,635 
246,845 
304,885 
703,565 
343,145 
837,121 

$7,825 

1901 

6,163 

1900 

6,651 

1899 

3,936 
3,572 

1898 

1897 

5,366 

1896 

5,978 

1895 

13,275 

1894 

6,128 

1893 

12,684 

Totals 

659 

$4,678,551 

$7,100 

CEMENT,  LIME  AND  WHITING  WORKS 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

28 
25 
39 
26 
37 
24 
19 
12 
12 
15 

$155,775 

305,180 

637,450 

379,050 

324,255 

300,505 

89,865 

58,621 

97,050 

282,040 

$5,564 
12,207 
16,345 

1901 

1900 

1899 

14,579 
8,764 

12,521 
4,730 
4,885 
8,088 

18,803 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1893 

Totals 

237 

$2,629,791 

$11,096 
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CHARCOAL  AND  COKE  WORKS 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

5 

8 

2 

2 

5 

5 

1 

3    , 

3 

a 

$30,820 

13,960 

40 

425 

47,500 

2,275 

15,000 

4,020 

6,650 

11,000 

$6,164 

1,745 

20 

1901 

1900 

1899 

213 

1898 

9  500 

1897 

455 

1896 

15  000 

1895 

1,340 
1,883 
6,500 

1894 

1893 

Totals 

36 

$130,690 

$3,630 

DISTILLERIES 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

28 
22 
18 
26 
28 
17 
19 
14 
12 
24 

$119,095 

60,415 

74,420 

125,905 

334,475 

64,775 

186,675 

252,607 

90,500 

657,164 

4,253 

1901 

2,746 

1900 

4,134 

1899 

4,843 

1898   .    .      .              

11,945 

1897 

3,810 

1896 

9,825 

1895         .               

18,043 

1894 

7,542 

1893 

28,215 

Totals 

208 

$1,966,031 

9,452 
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DRUG  AND  CHEMICAL  WORKS 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

60 
65 
75 
72 
53 
36 
51 
34 
24 
22 

$650,455 
705,885 
582,260 
353,355 
434,065 
118,605 
280,235 
259,280 
217,979 
328,103 

10,841 

1901 

1900 

10,860 
7,764 
4,908 

1899 

1898 

8,190 

1897 

3,295 

1896 

5,495 

1895 

7,626 

1894 

9,082 

1893 

14,914 

Totals 

492 

$3,930,222 

7,968 

FERTILIZER  AND  PHOSPHATE  WORKS 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
per  Fire 

1902 

23 
26 
25 
29 
13 
21 
22 
10 
16 
20 

$590,960 
320,585 
360,335 
284,620 
603,410 
579,340 
369,055 
278,125 
429,172 
433,024 

25,693 
12,330 
14,413 
9,814 
46  416 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

27,588 
16,775 
27,813 
26,823 
21,651 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1893 

Totals.    .  .    . 

205 

$4,248,616 

20,725 
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GAS  WORKS 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

47 
32 
54 
65 
42 
32 
24 
17 
19 
28 

$76,565 
53,435 
65,365 
36,880 

124,890 
60,075 

134,475 
79,725 
42,227 
77,906 

1,629 
1  670 

1901 

1900 

1210 

1899 

670 

1898 

2,974 
1,877 
5,603 
4,690 
2,222 

1897 



1896 

1895 

1894 

1893 

2,782 

Totals 

350 

$751,543 

2,147 

GLASS  WORKS 


Year 


1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1893 

Totals 


No.  of  Fires 


60 
43 
61 
34 
33 
21 
15 
22 
15 
25 


319 


Loss 


$439,840 
500,760 
359,805 
356,285 
894,315 
291,075 
364,560 
553,800 
408,250 
604,275 


$4,772,955 


Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 


8,797 
11,645 

5,900 
10,479 
27,100 
13,861 
24,304 
25,173 
27,216 
24,171 


14,962 
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GLUE  FACTORIES 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

11 
7 
3 
5 
5 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 

$136,005 

86,360 

975 

75,295 

142,325 

20 

202,025 

36,100 

24,000 

2,000 

12,364 

1901 

12,337 

1900 

325 

1899 

15,059 

1898 

28,465 

1897 

20 

1896 

50,506 

1895 

36,100 

1894 

24,000 

1893 

2,000 

Totals 

39 

$705,105 

18,079 

HOP  HOUSES 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902          

8 
8 
24 
29 
19 
19 
23 
29 
24 
14 

$18,405 
19,075 
38,100 
60,200 
39,575 
34,100 
32,450 
43,750 
56,650 
29,000 

2  300 

1901 

238 

1900 

1,588 
1,731 
2  083 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1,795 
1411 

1896     

1895 

1,509 

1894 

2,360 

1893 

2,071 

Totals 

197 

$361,300 

1,834 
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LARD,  TALLOW  AND  GREASE  MELTING  WORKS 
AND  REFINERIES 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

8 

14 

15 

12 

8 

6 

11 

2 

3 

8 

$277,595 
74,230 
267,920 
13,150 
35,575 
1,675 
10,625 
11,000 
11,000 
49,913 

34,699 

1901 

5,302 

1900 

17,861 

1899 

1,096 

1898 

4,872 

1897 

279 

1896 

966 

1895 

1894 

5,500 
3,667 

1893 

6,239 

Totals 

87 

$752,683 

8,652 

MALT  HOUSES 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

17 
7 
9 
6 
7 

19 
8 
9 

20 
8 

$499,450 
43,085 
102,240 
119,240 
324,555 
219,175 
178,991 
354,123 
222,227 
254,099 

29,379 

1901 

6,156 

1900 

11,360 

1899     

19,873 

1898   

46,365 

1897 

11,536 

1896 

22,374 

1895             

39,347 

1894  

11,111 

1893 

31,762 

Totals 

110 

$2,317,185 

21,065 
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OIL  MILLS,  COTTON  SEED 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

10 

22 

12 

8 

11 

7 

6 

3 

3 

1 

$243,600 
374,855 
670,165 
133,795 
189,800 
110,375 
245,850 
204,000 
315,050 
500 

24,360 

1901 

17,069 

1900 

55,847 

1899 

16,724 

1898 

17,255 

1897 

15,768 

1896 

40,975 

1895 

68,000 

1894 

105,017 

1893 

500 

Totals 

83 

$2,487,990 

29,976 

OIL— MISCELLANEOUS  STILLS  AND  REFINERIES 
(Not  including  Cotton  Seed,  Linseed  and  Lubricating  Oils) 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

70 
43 
24 
31 
28 
38 
33 
21 
17 
26 

$421,415 
771,270 
138,345 
147,035 
198,065 
190,260 
300,400 
253,355 
96,388 
467,694 

6,020 

17,937 

5,723 

4,743 

7,074 

5,007 

9,043 

12,065 

5,670 

17,988 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1893 

Totals 

331 

$2,984,227 

q  niR 
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OIL  TANKS 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

48 
50 
102 
48 
66 
41 
55 
33 
15 
14 

$186,955 
240,135 

2,108,630 
139,255 
351,160 
168,155 
112,500 
103,250 
149,025 
76,100 

3,895 
4,803 
20,673 
2,901 
5,321 
4,101 
2,045 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

3,129 

1894 

9,935 
5,436 

1893 

Totals 

472 

$3,635,165 

7,702 

PAPER  AND  PULP  MILLS 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

73 
70 
62 
44 
42 
35 
32 
37 
38 
45 

$639,225 
1,752,275 
1,128,670 
403,015 
708,700 
895,150 
178,410 
649,136 
612,340 
878,529 

8,620 

1901 

25,033 

1900 

18,204 

1899 

9,159 

1898 

16,874 

1897 

25,576 

1896 

5,575 

1895 

17,544 

1894           

16,114 

1893     

19,523 

Totals 

478 

$7,845,450 

16,413 
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PATENT  MEDICINE  FACTORIES 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

6 
14 
10 

14 
7 
13 
11 
7 
9 
8 

$9,150 
34,930 
155,475 
58,620 
22,580 
53,850 
46,480 
26,605 
22,201 
31,074 

1,525 

1901 

2,495 

1900 

15,548 

1899 

4,187 

1898 

3,226 

1897 

4,142 

1896 

4,225 

1895 

3,801 

1894 

2,467 

1893 

3,884 

Totals 

99 

$460,965 

4,656 

POTTERY  WORKS 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

29 
22 
19 
16 
20 
16 
7 
18 
12 
15 

$578,350 
401,905 
236,500 
74,630 
82,030 
202,165 
307,500 
263,165 
178,800 
227,375 

19,943 
18,268 
12,447 
4,664 
41015 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

12,635 
43  929 

1896 

1895 

14  620 

1894 

14  900 

1893 

15,158 

Totals 

174 

$2,652,420 

15  244 
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POWDER  MILLS 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

21 

10 
7 
7 

20 
8 

14 
4 
2 
4 

8120,700 

44,700 

23,800 

15,400 

77,250 

264,100 

53,950 

8,500 

4,000 

51,000 

5,748 

1901     

4,470 

1900 

3,400 

1S99 

2,200 

1898 

3,863 

1897   

33,013 

1896 

3,854 

1895 

2,125 

1894     

2,000 

1893   

12,750 

Totals 

97 

$663,400 

6,839 

RUBBER  WORKS  (VULCANIZED  GOODS,  ETC.) 


Year 


1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1«97 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1893 

Totals 


No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

10 

$36,930 

3,693 

17 

32,125 

1,890 

14 

50,785 

3,628 

10 

42,485 

4,249 

14 

634,485 

45,320 

14 

84,645 

6,046 

7 

45,800 

6,543 

12 

63,175 

5,281 

8 

4,200 

525 

4 

6,085 

1,521 

110 

$1,000,715 

9,097 
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SOAP  AND  CANDLE  FACTORIES 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

13 
14 
20 
26 
18 
14 
19 
25 
13 
20 

$39,585 

30,780 

166,310 

104,845 

376,010 

19,040 

231,590 

209,455 

42,475 

110,498 

3,045 

1901 

2,199 

1900 

8,316 

1899 

4,033 

1898 

20,889 

1897 

1,360 

1896 

12,189 

1895 

8,378 

1894 

3,267 

1893 

5,525 

Totals 

182 

$1,330,588 

7,311 

STARCH  FACTORIES 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

6 
9 
3 
5 
7 
2 
3 
6 
1 
0 

54,435 

683,560 

2,575 

9,700 

506,800 

36,500 

8,700 

206,200 

700 

739 

1901 

75,951 
858 

1900 

1899 

1,940 
72,400 
18,250 

2,900 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 

700 

1893 

Totals 

42 

$1,459,170 

34,742 
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16] 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902 

2 
8 
1 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
0 
2 

$50,090 
70,350 
25 
61,865 
55,000 
62,500 
70,400 
63,650 

233,166 

25,045 

8,794 

25 

1901 

1900 

1899 

20,622 
55,000 
20,833 
35,200 
31,825 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1893 

116,583 

Totals 

24 

$667,046 

27,794 

SUGAR  AND  SYRUP  WORKS 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902   

36 
28 
18 
22 
26 
11 
13 
10 
10 
3 

$206,890 
199,905 
301,865 
156,285 
267,025 
285,215 
244,930 
246,900 
807,574 
51,967 

5,747 

1901 

7,139 

1900 

16,770 

1899                      

7,104 

1898 

10,270 

1897 

25,929 

1896 

18,841 

1895 

24,690 

1894            

80,757 

1893 

17,322 

Totals     

177 

$2,768,556 

15,642 

* 
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TANNERIES 

Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902              

36 
43 
40 
38 
28 
35 
41 
33 
23 
32 

$1,043,700 

396,880 

1,028,435 

.  1,077,340 
369,420 
676,015 
237,750 
454,465 
327,750 
333,080 

28,992 

1901 

9,207 

1900     

25,711 

1899 

28,351 

1898          

13,193 

1897 

19,315 

1896              

5,799 

1895 

13,772 

1894     

14,250 

1893 

10,409 

Totals 

349 

$5,964,835 

17,091 

TAR,  PITCH,  RESIN  AND  TURPENTINE  FACTORIES 


Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Loss 

Average  Loss 
Per  Fire 

1902      

9 
8 
19 
9 
24 
11 
17 
17 
16 
24 

819,865 
5,900 
31,750 
24,800 
31,500 
41,090 
16,030 
29,155 
16,150 
47,850 

2,207 

1901 

738 

1900   

1,671 
2,755 
1  313 

1899 

1898 

1897 

3,735 

1896 

943 

1895 

1,715 
1,009 
1,994 

1894 

1893 

Totals 

154 

$264,090 

1,715 
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WHITE  LEAD,  PAINT  AND  VARNISH  FACTORIES 


Year 


1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895.    ... 

1894 

1893 

Totals 


No.  of  Fires 


38 
47 
52 
52 
39 
32 
32 
30 
26 
49 


397 


$3,708,960 


Loss 

Average  Loss 

Per  Fire 

$636,205 

16,742 

452,640 

9,631 

562,935 

10,826 

444,800 

8,554 

91,330 

2,342 

214,180 

6,693 

387,665 

12,115 

188,498 

6,283 

307,094 

11,811 

423,613 

8,645 

9,342 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  fires  experienced  dur- 
ing the  ten-year  period  in  each  of  the  thirty  branches  of  the 

technical  chemical  industry  enumeratedj  in  the  order  of  their 
frequency. 

FREQUENCY  OF  FIRES  BY  CLASSES 
Class  No.  of  Fires 

1.  Brick  and  Tile  Works 659 

2.  Breweries 513 

3.  Drugs  and  Chemical  Works 492 

4.  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills 478 

5.  Oil  tanks 472 

6.  White  Lead,  Paint  and  Varnish  Factories 397 

7.  Gas  Works 350 

8.  Tanneries 349 

9.  Oil  Stills  and  Refineries  (Miscellaneous) 331 

10.  Glass  Works 319 

11.  Cement,  Lime  and  Whiting  Works 237 

12.  Distilleries 208 

13.  Fertilizer  and  Phosphate  Works 205 

14.  Hop  Houses 197 

15.  Soap  and  Candle  Factories 182 

16.  Sugar  and  Syrup  Works 177 

17.  Pottery  Works 174 

18.  Tar,  Pitch,  Resin  and  Turpentine  Factories 154 

19.  Asphalt  Works 119 

20.  Malt  Houses HO 

21.  Rubber  Works HO 

22.  Patent  Medicine  Factories 99 

23.  Powder  Mills 97 

24.  Lard,  Tallow  and  Grease  Melting  Works 87 

25.  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Mills 83 

26.  Starch  Factories .    .           42 

27.  Glue  Factories 39 

28.  Charcoal  and  Coke  Works 36 

29.  Bone,  Ivory  and  Lampblack  Factories 31 

30.  Sugar  Refineries 24 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  losses  during  the  ten-year 

period  in  each  of  the  thirty  branches  of  the  technical  chemical 
industry  enumerated,  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude. 

LOSSES  BY  CLASSES 

Class  Loss 

1.  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills $7,845,450 

2.  Tanneries 5,964,835 

3.  Breweries 4,976,339 

4.  Glass  Factories 4,772,955 

5.  Brick  and  Tile  Works 4,678,551 

6.  Fertilizer  and  Phosphate  Works 4,248,616 

7.  Drug  and  Chemical  Works 3,930,222 

8.  White  Lead,  Paint  and  Varnish  Factories ....  3,708,960 

9.  Oil  Tanks 3,635,165 

10.  Oil.     Miscellaneous  Stills  and  Refineries .  2,984,227 

11.  Sugar  and  Syrup  Works .    ...            2,768,556 

12.  Pottery  Works 2,652,420 

13.  Cement,  Lime  and  Whiting  Works 2,629,791 

14.  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Mills 2,487,990 

15.  Malt  Houses 2,317,185 

16.  Distilleries 1,966,031 

17.  Starch  Factories 1,459,170 

18.  Soap  and  Candle  Factories 1,330,588 

19.  Rubber  Works 1,000,715 

20.  Lard,    Tallow   and   Grease   Melting   Works   & 

Refineries 752,683 

21.  Gas  Works 751,543 

22.  Glue  Factories 705,105 

23.  Sugar  Refineries 667,046 

24.  Powder  Mills 663,400 

25.  Patent  Medicine  Factories 460,965 

26.  Asphalt  Works 402,943 

27.  Hop  Houses 361,300 

28.  Tar,  Pitch,  Resin  and  Turpentine  Factories . .  .  264,090 

29.  Charcoal  and  Coke  Works 130,690 

30.  Bone,  Ivory  and  Lampblack  Factories .           ...  66,580 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  loss  per  fire,  during  the 

ten-year  period,  in  each  of  the  thirty  branches  of  the  technical 
chemical  industry  enumerated,  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude. 

AVERAGE  LOSS  PER  FIRE  BY  CLASSES 

Average  Loss 

Class  Per  Fire 

1.  Starch  Factories $34,742 

2.  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Mills 29,976 

3.  Sugar  Refineries 27,794 

4.  Malt  Houses 21,065 

5.  Fertilizer  and  Phosphate  Works 20,725 

6.  Glue  Factories 18,079 

7.  Tanneries 17,091 

8.  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills 16,413 

9.  Sugar  and  Syrup  Works 15,642 

10.  Pottery  Works 15,244 

11.  Glass  Works 14,962 

12.  Cement,  Lime  and  Whiting  Works 11,096 

13.  Breweries 9,700 

14.  Distilleries 9^452 

15.  White  Lead,  Paint  and  Varnish  Factories 9,342 

16.  Rubber  Works 9,097 

17.  Oil.     Miscellaneous  Stills  and  Refineries 9,016 

18.  Lard,  Tallow  and  Grease  Melting  Works  &  Refin- 

eries    8,652 

19.  Drug  and  Chemical  Works 7,968 

20.  Oil  Tanks 7'702 

21.  Soap  and  Candle  Factories 7,311 

22.  Brick  and  Tile  Works 7  loO 

23.  Powder  Mills 6  839 

24.  Patent  Medicine  Factories 4  656 

25.  Charcoal  and  Coke  Works 3,630 

26.  Asphalt  Works 3  386 

27.  Bone,  Ivory  and  Lampblack  Factories 2,148 

28.  Gas  Works 2  147 

29.  Hop  Houses 1  834. 

30.  Tar,  Pitch,  Resin  and  Turpentine  Factories 1,715 
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While  the  foregoing  tables  have  shown  the  actual  losses,  num- 
ber of  fires,  and  average  loss  per  fire  in  each  of  the  thirty  branches 
of  the  technical  chemical  industry,  and  vividly  illustrated  the 
great  toll  that  the  chemical  industry  is  paying  to  the  fire  fiend, 
they  have  not  brought  out  facts  in  regard  to  the  actual  rate  of 
burning  in  the  various  industries.  They  show  clearly  those 
classes  which  are  prone  to  suffer  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  loss 
in  the  fires  which  occur,  but  they  do  not  show  which  industry 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  hazardous  or  suffer  the  greatest 
drain  on  the  resources  of  that  particular  industry.  To  get 
these  facts  we  should  make  comparisons  with  the  actual  number 
of  plants  employed  in  any  given  branch  of  the  industry  and  the 
total  values  of  these  plants  in  these  branches.  Such  comparisons 
have  been  made  in  following  tables. 

The  following  table  is  based  upon  information  gathered  during 
the  12th  census  of  the  United  States  in  the  reports  on  manu- 
factures. The  values  include  building,  machinery,  tools  and 
implements. 

NO.  OF  PLANTS  AND  VALUATION  IN  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES 


Class 


No.  of 
Factories 


Total 
Value 


Average 
Value 


Bone,  Ivory  and  Lampblack  Factories 

Breweries 

Brick  and  Tile  Works 

Drug  and  Chemical  Works 

Fertilizer  and  Phosphate  Works .... 

Gas  Works 

Glass  Works 

Glue  Factories 

Malt  Houses 

Cotton  Seed  Oil  Mills 

Paper  and  Pulp  Mills 

Rubber  Works 

Soap  and  Candle  Factories 

Starch  Factories 

Tanneries 

Tar,  Pitch,  Resin  and  Turpentine  Works 


15 

1509 

5422 

459 

422 

877 

355 

61 

146 

369 

763 

262 

558 

124 

1306 

425 


$542,793 

195,631,283 

38,345,021 

39,621,776 

16,022,778 

435,276,807 

31,201,576 

1,580,002 

17,788,931 

21,200,788 

95,791,250 

11,093,119 

13,1(39,030 

6,406,813 

35,807,651 

1,274,626 


$36,186 

129,643 

7,072 

86,322 

37,969 

496,325 
87,908 
25,900 

121,842 
57,455 

125,545 
42,340 
23,600 
51,667 
27,418 
3,000 
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The  following  table  expresses  the  relation  between  the  average 
number  of  fires  per  year,  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  ten-year 
period,  in  the  sixteen  branches  of  the  technical  chemical  industry 
enumerated,  and  the  number  of  plants  reported  in  each  industry 
according  to  the  previous  table,  given  in  the  order  of  the  rate 
of  burning. 

RATE  OP  BURNING 
(An  average  of  one  fire  occurred  for  the  number  of  factories  indicated) 


Cla 


Average  No. 

Fir-es  per 

Year  During 

Five-Year 

Period 

Total  No. 
of  Plants 

3 

15 

65 

459 

44.2 

355 

6.2 

61 

58.2 

763 

9.2 

146 

23.2 

422 

46 

877 

13 

262 

6 

124 

53.8 

1509 

12.6 

369 

18.2 

558 

13.8 

425 

37 

1306 

77.4 

5422 

No,  of  Plants 
per  Fire 


1.  Bone,  Ivory  and  Lampblack  Factories 

2.  Drug  and  Chemical  Works 

3.  Glass  Works 

4.  Glue  Factories 

5.  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills 

6.  Malt  Houses 

7.  Fertilizer  and  Phosphate  Works 

8.  Gas  Works 

9.  Rubber  Works 

10.  Starch  Factories 

11.  Breweries 

12.  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Mills 

13.  Soap  and  Candle  Factories 

14.  Tar,    Pitch,    Resin    and    Turpentine 
Works 

15.  Tanneries 

16.  Brick  and  Tile  Works 


5 
7 
8 
10 
13 
16 
18 
19 
20 
21 
28 
29 
30 

31 
35 
70 


The  following  table  expresses  the  relation  between  average  loss 
per  fire  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  ten-year  period,  in  the 
sixteen  branches  of  the  technical  chemical  industry  enumerated, 
and  the  average  value  of  the  plants  in  each  industry,  given  in 
the  order  of  the  average  percentage  loss  on  each  per  fire. 
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PERCENTAGE  LOSS   PER   FIRE 


Class 


Average  Loss 

per  Fire 

During  the 

Five-Year 

Period 


Average 

Value  of 

Plants 


Percentage 

Loss  per 

Fire 


1.  Brick  and  Tile  Works 

2.  Starch  Factories 

3.  Tanneries 

4.  Tar,    Pitch,    Resin    and    Turpentine 

Works 

5.  Glue  Factories 

6.  Fertilizer  and  Phosphate  Works  .  .  . 

7.  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Mills 

8.  Soap  and  Candle  Factories 

9.  Rubber  Works 

10.  Glass  Works 

11.  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills 

12.  Malt  Houses 

13.  Drug  and  Chemical  Works 

14.  Breweries 

15.  Bone,  Ivory  and  Lampblack  Factories 

16.  Gas  Works 


5,796 
40,235 
21,166 

1,649 

14,225 

18,620 

25,591 

7,885 

12,259 

11,543 

15,917 

23,665 

8,388 

9,057 

1,408 

1,553 


7,072 
51,667 
27,418 

3,000 

25,900 

37,969 

57,455 

23,600 

42,340 

87,908 

125,545 

121,842 

86,322 

129,643 

36,186 

87,908 


82 
78 
77 

55 
61 
49 
45 
33 
29 
13 
13 
11 

9 

7 

4 
Less  than  1 


Prevention  is  the  keynote  of  the  situation.  The  tendency  of  all 
humanitarian  endeavor  today  is  toward  prevention  of  evil.  In 
sociology  we  no  longer  rely  upon  efforts  to  reform  the  hardened 
criminal;  we  have  turned  our  attention  to  the  child  to  save  him 
from  the  ways  of  crime.  In  medicine  we  no  longer  only  drug 
and  physic  the  sick;  we  teach  the  well  how  to  keep  from  getting 
sick.  The  basic  idea  of  modern  sanitation  also  is  prevention 
rather  than  cure.  Although  there  has  been  a  popular  idea  that 
the  insurance  companies  profit  by  and  welcome  great  fires,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  insurance  field 
in  the  last  decade  has  been  the  growth  of  the  preventive  idea, 
the  deliberate  attempt  of  the  companies  to  combat  the  dangers 
against  which  they  have  insured.  It  may  be  that  in  so  doing 
their  motives  have  not  been  entirely  altruistic— that  they  reahze 
that  profits  are  made  not  from  high-priced  risks  but  from  the  so- 
called  "improved  risks,"  risks  where  losses  are  extremely  unUkely 
to  occur. 
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But  whatever  their  motives  the  fact  remains  that  the  companies 
in  every  branch  of  the  insurance  field  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  casualties  insured  against.  The  burglar 
insurance  companies  do  not  seek  to  shield  the  thief,  nor  fidelity 
companies  the  defaulter.  We  find  the  fidelity  companies  fight- 
ing the  race  tracks  and  other  sources  of  temptation,  the  burg- 
lary companies  fighting  crime,  the  liability  companies  fighting 
accidents,  the  life  companies  fighting  disease.  The  fire  insurance 
companies  have  developed  engineering  bureaus  maintained  by 
specialists  in  the  art  of  proper  construction  and  protection, 
and  experts  capable  of  solving  the  problem  of  safeguarding  the 
common  and  special  fire  hazards  encountered  in  all  lines  of  man- 
ufacture and  business.  Help  and  advice  are  given  freely  at  all 
times  to  those  who  seek  it.  A  great  laboratory  is  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  passing  upon  the  integrity  of 
fire  prevention  apparatus  and  the  regulation  and  approval  of 
apparatus  involving  the  use  of  hazardous  materials. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  pertinent  question  for  us  to  ask, — "What 
are  the  manufacturing  chemists  of  the  country  doing  in  the  way 
of  prevention?"  The  New  York  Capitol  cost  $28,000,000  but  it 
did  not  contain  a  water  pail,  a  foot  of  fire  hose,  or  a  fire  alarm  box. 
Such  short-sightedness  is  incomprehensible  now,  although  it 
required  a  costly  fire  to  reveal  the  absence  of  the  most  rudimen- 
tary fire-fighting  appliances.  How  many,  many  other  public 
buildings,  upon  which  millions  have  been  lavished,  are  in  the 
same  condition?  And  are  any  manufacturers  "taking  such  a 
chance? 

Innumerable  means  have  been  devised  from  time  to  time  to 
minimize  this  chance,  involving  the  use  of  both  automatic  and 
hand-operated  devices.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  former  are, 
at  the  inception  of  a  fire,  much  the  more  valuable  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  when  properly  operative  they  act  as  soon  as  the 
fire  has  made  its  presence  distinctly  manifest.  The  record  of 
sprinklered  risk  fires,  as  shown  by  the  carefully  compiled  fire 
records  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  show  that 
in  12180  fires  occurring  in  properties  equipped  with  automatic 
sprinklers  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  63.63  percent  were  prac- 
tically or  entirely  extinguished  by  the  operation  of  the  sprinklers. 
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There  were  five  percent  in  which  the  automatic  equipment  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  in  31.37  percent  of  the  fires  the  sprinklers 
held  the  fire  in  check.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  failures 
were  due  to  the  water  being  shut  off,  a  generally  defective  equip- 
ment and  unsprinklered  portions,  defective  water  suppUes  and 
exposure  fires. 

Remarkable  as  is  this  record  of  success  in  controlling  fire 
through  the  action  of  automatic  sprinklers,  it  must  not  be  as- 
sumed that  there  is  no  limitation  to  their  power  of  accomplish- 
ment in  fire  extinguishment,  as  a  reference  to  the  figures  given 
above  will  show  that  something  over  thirty-one  percent  of  the 
fires  were  simply  held  in  check  by  the  sprinklers  until  other 
means  of  fighting  the  fire  could  be  utilized,  and  this  fact  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  for  always  being  prepared  for  any  untoward 
condition  of  automatic  equipment,  by  providing  auxiliary  means 
to  control  the  flame  when  from  any  cause  the  sprinklers  fail  to 
completely  extinguish  it,  for  even  with  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
installation  we  are  often  confronted  with  conditions  due  to  acci- 
dent or  carelessness  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  may  entirely  or 
partially  disable  the  equipment  after  it  has  gone  into  operation. 

From  figures  compiled  by  a  manufacturer  of  automatic  equip- 
ment it  was  shown  that  before  the  more  general  introduction  of 
automatic  sprinklers  in  factories,  the  average  cost  per  fire  was 
$7,361,  while  under  automatic  sprinkler  protection  the  average 
cost  per  fire  in  13,476  cases  covered  by  their  records,  amounted 
to  but  $277.26  each. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  in  several 
kinds  of  chemical  industries  the  use  of  automatic  sprinklers 
does  not  prove  practical  owing  to  the  nature  of  construction, 
corrosive  action  of  fumes  and  vapors,  and  damageability  of  the 
materials  used  and  their  hability  to  explode.  To  such  plants, 
earnest  thought  should  be  given  as  to  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
tection against  fire,  and  advice  should  be  sought  from  well 
quahfied  fire  protection  engineers  which  is  freely  given  by  the 
Underwriters  having  jurisdiction. 

We,  however,  must  strike  deeper  than  fire  protection  to  attain 
real  prevention.  Medicine,  after  the  disease  has  become  mahg- 
nant,  can  only  be  palliative.     To  cure  the  disease  the  fundamental 
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causes  must  be  removed.  Our  great  fire  losses  are  due  to  two 
fundamental  defects — ^improper  construction  and  neglect  of 
common  and  special  hazards.  To  these  must  be  added  our 
national  trait  of  endemic  carelessness  and  a  tendency  to  neglect 
proper  housekeeping. 

The  common  errors  of  construction,  such  as  unprotected 
floor  openings,  undivided  areas  of  great  magnitude  and  lack  of 
protection  against  exposure,  are  too  well  recognized  today  to 
need  further  elucidation  in  this  paper,  and  the  factories  of  the 
future  will  more  and  more  be  built  of  fire-resistive  construction. 

The  actual  causes  of  fire,  however,  are  often  overlooked  and 
do  not  receive  the  attention  that  they  should.  As  we  learn 
mostly  from  experience  a  study  of  the  causes  of  fires  which  occur 
in  a  given  industry  offers  the  best  source  of  information  as  to 
preventive  measures  against  their  reoccurrence.  The  various 
branches  of  the  chemical  industry  suffer  their  share  from  the 
common  causes  of  fire  which  are  prevalent  in  all  classes  of  prop- 
erty irrespective  of  the  particular  occupancy  or  industry  that 
may  be  carried  on  therein.  These  common  causes  of  fire  are 
due  to  heating  and  fighting  systems,  transmission  of  power, 
boilers  and  fuel,  smoking  and  matches,  locomotive  sparks, 
hghtning,  oily  waste  and  similar  materials  fiable  to  spontaneous 
ignition,  sweepings  and  rubbish,  general  uncleanliness  and 
poor  housekeeping,  incendiarism  and  exposure  fires.  They  are 
largely  due  to  inexcusable  ignorance  or  criminal  carelessness. 

The  so-called  special  hazard  fires,  or  fires  due  directly  to  the 
occupation  or  processes  carried  on  within  the  premises,  should 
receive  the  most  careful  consideration.  It  is  such  fires  that 
differentiate  one  class  of  industry  from  another  in  the  eyes 
of  the  underwriter  so  that  certain  classes  are  found  in  his  experi- 
ence to  be  much  more  hazardous  than  others.  It  is  from  such 
fires,  therefore,  that  the  manufacturing  chemist  can  well  give 
more  thought.  Revolutionary  changes  and  improvements  in 
the  processes  of  manufacture  have  frequently  been  brought 
about  in  the  pastthrough  anendeavor  to  improve  the  fire  hazards 
of  that  process,  j 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  instructive  points  that  may  be 
found  in  such  a  study,  the  following  abstracts  of  fire  causes 
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are  taken  at  random  from  fire  reports  in  the  files  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  covering  fires  of  a  special  hazard 
or  process  origin  in  estabhshments  manufacturing  pharmaceutical 
general  and  heavy  chemicals. 

1.  There  were  four  dry  boxes  about  two  feet  square  and  six 
feet  high  for  dr3ang  various  pharmaceutical  preparations  in 
wooden  trays  set  six  inches  apart,  none  of  which  extended  the 
length  of  the  four  boxes.  A  block  supporting  the  radiator  was 
found  tipped  over  and  the  pipes  came  in  contact  with  woodwork. 
There  was  a  tray  at  bottom  reserved  for  catching  compounds 
spilled  from  trays.  Fire  undoubtedly  caused  by  contact  of 
steam  pipes  with  woodwork. 

2.  Dry  room  contained  twenty-four  frame  dry  closets,  twelve 
on  each  side  of  the  room,  each  separated  by  a  frame  partition 
and  heated  by  steam  pipes  on  iron  to  a  temperature  of  approxi- 
mately 200  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  dry  closets  were  arranged 
with  slats  on  the  eides  to  hold  Hght  wooden  trays  with  canvas 
or  mushn  fastened  to  these  to  hold  the  paste  mixtures  for  dry- 
ing. Closets  where  fire  occurred  contained  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  water  and  a  mixture  of  oxgall  and  pancreatin.  Fire  thought 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  trays  or  cloth  coming  in  contact  with 
the  steam  pipes. 

3.  Closet  of  light  wood  construction  with  a  large  number 
of  trays  with  wooden  sides  and  canvas  bottoms.  Drier  contained 
quinine  tablets  and  no  combinations  liable  to  spontaneous  igni- 
tion.    Steam  pipes  probably  responsible. 

4.  Steam  pipes  in  contact  with  woodwork  of  small  frame  bis- 
muth dry  room. 

5.  Frame  enclosed  metal  Uned  rack  drying  closet,  drying 
medical  paste. 

6.  Steam  pipes  in  metal  clad  drier  box  in  a  medicine  factory 
was  cause  of  fire. 

7.  Fire  occurred  in  bark  grinding  mill,  caused  by  a  nail  in  the 
material. 

8.  Fire  occured  in  drug  grinding  mill,  caused  by  some  foreign 
substance.     Spark  ignited  the  powdered  stock. 

9.  Alcohol  was  spilled  by  the  night  watchman  in  the  fluid 
room  of  a  pill  factory,  and  the  vapor  was  ignited  by  his  lantern. 
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10.  Watchman  went  to  drug  vault  for  some  kerosene  and  his 
lantern  ignited  benzine  vapors. 

11.  While  filling  a  bottle  from  a  tank  of  turpentine  in  a  dark 
room,  the  operator  lighted  a  match  and  accidentally  ignited  tur- 
pentine on  the  wooden  support  for  the  tank. 

12.  Half  a  gallon  of  ether  in  a  bottle  was  being  heated  on  a 
steam  bath.  Bottle  burst  and  vapors  were  ignited  by  a  gas  jet 
nearby. 

13.  Oily  waste  accidentally  ignited  in  quinine  extracting  room. 

14.  Explosion  occurred  in  alcohol  refining  still. 

15.  Fire  occurred  in  a  plant  manufacturing  hospital  supplies, 
in  the  acid  room,  due  to  explosion  of  nitric  acid  fumes  probably 
in  connection  with  fumes  of  ammonia. 

16.  Fire  occurred  in  stock  room  due  to  spontaneous  ignition 
of  a  bag  of  cascara  bark. 

17.  Fire  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  retort  used  for  distilling. 

18.  Compound  consisting  mainly  of  creosote,  which  was  being 
heated  in  a  cast-iron  kettle  heated  by  wood  fire,  boiled  over  and 
ignited. 

19.  Fire  occurred  in  a  tablet  room  having  a  dust  collector 
box  with  metal  pipe  exhaust  to  roof,  due  to  friction  of  pulley 
on  blower  fan. 

20.  An  employee  pouring  ether  from  small  cylinder  into  a  can 
or  other  receptacle  spilled  some  of  the  ether.  The  Hquid  ran 
along  a  table  and  struck  the  hot  electric  soldering  iron  and  this 
iron  was  hot  enough  to  ignite  the  vapor  of  the  ether.  An  ex- 
plosion occurred,  followed  by  fire. 

21.  Fire  occurred  in  a  wood  alcohol  manufacturing  plant  due 
to  the  jamming  of  one  of  the  wheeled  iron  cages  containing  char- 
coal fresh  from  the  furnaces,  against  the  top  or  side  of  the  iron 
cooler  into  which  the  charcoal  was  being  run.  It  was  supposed 
that  one  of  the  rails  had  sprung  which  would  account  for  the 
jamming.  Although  every  effort  was  made  by  the  employees 
to  force  the  car  far  enough  into  the  cooler  to  enable  them  to  close 
the  air  tight  door,  they  were  unable  to  do  so  owing  largely  to 
the  intense  heat  thrown  off  by  the  burning  charcoal. 

22.  Workmen  were  engaged  in  removing  a  carload  of  chlorate 
of  soda  and  depositing  it  in  a  frame  warehouse  by  means  of  a 
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wheel-barrow  with  iron  rimmed  wheel.  Some  of  the  chlorate 
sifted  through  the  kegs  and  men  noticed  a  fire  creeping  along 
the  floor  where  a  barrow  had  passed. 

23.  A  case  contained  bottles  of  hydrochloric,  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  One  of  these  became  broken  and  the  excelsior 
packing  was  ignited. 

24.  A  small  smount  of  aniline  oil  was  being  distilled  in  an 
ordinary  can  over  a  bunsen  flame  under  a  hood  in  the  laboratory 
of  a  chemical  works.  The  solder  in  bottom  of  can  melted  and 
allowed  the  boiUng  hquid  to  escape.  This  was  ignited  and 
caused  a  fire. 

25.  A  carboy  of  sulphuric  acid  was  broken  and  hay  packing 
became  ignited. 

26.  Wood  alcohol  plant  totally  destroyed  through  negligence 
in  taking  proper  care  of  the  charcoal  after  removal  from  the 
retorts.  There  was  about  300  bushels  of  charcoal  stored  in 
bins  inside  of  building,  and  this  ignited. 

27.  Fire  thought  to  have  been  caused  by  a  leak  in  the  fuel  oil 
pipe  which  fed  burners  under  caustic  soda  furnaces.  The  oil 
flowed  into  the  furnace  and  was  ignited. 

28.  An  iron  pan  set  over  a  brick  furnace  fired  with  hard  coal 
was  used  to  boil  nitrite  of  soda.  The  contents  boiled  over  and 
a  vigorous  fire  ensued.  Hot  coals  were  scattered  about  the  room 
and  a  large  wooden  rotary  drier  some  distance  away  was  ignited. 

29.  Fire  occurred  from  unknown  cause  in  &  warehouse  contain- 
ing chlorates  of  potash  and  soda  and  saltpetre.  The  account 
given  by  the  investigator  is  of  interest. 

"Across  the  street  there  were  a  number  of  old  dweUings  and 
the  occupants  were  awakened  by  a  hissing  sound  attending  a 
fierce  fire.  The  windows  and  openings  of  the  warehouse  were 
soon  blown  out.  Repeated  explosions  followed  with  varied 
force  and  noise,  which  could  be  heard  several  blocks  away. 
Fortunately,  the  roof  was  broken  by  one  of  the  first  explosions 
and  this  afforded  a  vent,  directing  the  effect  of  the  explosions 

upward. 

30.  Explosions  during  combustion  among  chlorates  or  nitrates 
wherever  present  are  to  be  expected  even  from  combination  with 
the  wood  of  the  kegs  alone;  the  result  being  the  evolution  of 
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immense  volumes  of  oxygen  from  the  salts,  producing  rapid 
combustion;  and  where  bodies  of  smoke  arise  intermittingly, 
an  explosive  mixture  is  formed  by  the  heated  oxygen  with  the 
gases  and  unburned  carbon  in  the  smoke.  The  violence  of  the 
detonations  depends  on  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  other 
gases.  The  firemen  stated  that  the  water  at  times  seemed  to 
add  to  the  explosions.  This  latter  effect  results  from  water 
in  the  form  of  spray  being  thrown  on  such  a  fire;  the  heat  being 
so  intense  as  to  cause  decomposition  of  the  water  with  sharp 
explosive  effect." 

31.  Fire  occurred  in  still  room  of  an  acetone  plant,  due  to  an 
explosion  from  unknown  cause. 

32.  Fire  caused  by  the  boiling  over  of  a  kettle  of  rosin  through 
lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  night  watchman. 

33.  Fire  occurred  from  unknown  cause  in  a  bismuth  drying 
building. 

34.  Employee  was  cleaning  out  a  metal  tank  which  had  con- 
tained a  hydro-carbon  oil.  He  had  an  electric  lamp  with  ex- 
tension cord  in  tack.  A  short  circuit  occurred  owing  to  a  defect 
in  the  cord  and  a  slight  explosion  followed. 

35.  A  kettle  of  rosin  boiled  over  causing  a  fire. 

36.  Fire  evidently  started  from  friction  around  the  driving 
gear  of  a  steam  heated  sodium  nitrite  drier,  and  heat  became 
sufficient  to  explode  contents  of  rotary  with  considerable 
violence. 

37.  In  the  sulphur  burning  room  of  a  plant  manufacturing 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  fire  was  caused  by  melted  sulphur  which 
ran  through  cracks  in  the  floor  and  ignited  loose  sulphur  scattered 
about  underneath. 

38.  An  employee  was  placing  granulated  chlorate  of  potash 
on  trays  previous  to  placing  them  in  steam  heated  driers,  when 
a  blaze  occurred  on  one  of  the  trays  and  spread  so  rapidly  that 
employee  was  burned  while  making  his  escape. 

39.  Fire  occurred  in  an  electrolytic  cell  in  the  manufacturing 
of  bleaching  powder.  A  new  cell  had  been  put  in  operation  about 
an  hour  before  the  fire  and  in  some  unknown  way  it  became 
overheated.  The  paraffin  oil  contained  therein  boiled  out,  ig- 
nited, and  set  the  frame  cell-house  on  fire. 
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40.  An  explosion  occurred  in  grinding  mill  of  a  sulphur  plant 
caused  by  foreign  substance  in  the  mill. 

41.  An  explosion  occurred  in  the  elevator  leg  of  a  sulphur 
plant  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  elevator  against  the  inclined 
leg.  Fire  ensued  and  frame  mill  adjoning  the  flour  chamber  was 
destroyed. 

42.  Retort  house  of  a  sulphur  plant  destroyed  by  fire  presum- 
ably due  to   a  defective  flue. 

43.  Fire  occurred  in  the  roll  stick  department  of  a  sulphur 
plant  due  to  a  defective  still  which  ignited  the  low  roof  trusses 
of  building. 

44.  Fire  occurred  in  the  retort  and  still  house  of  a  sulphur 
plant  while  still  was  in  operation,  probably  due  to  escaping  gas 
through  connections  from  retorts. 

45.  Fire  caused  at  a  chemical  works  by  the  process  of  lead 
burning  with  an  oxy-hydrogen  flame.  A  new  crystalUzing  tank 
was  being  lined  with  lead.  A  wooden  post  at  corner  where  lining 
was  being  jointed  became  ignited. 

46.  Fire  occurred  in  the  finishing  room  of  thorium  nitrate 
plant.  The  finishing  process  consisted  in  boiling  the  nitrate 
of  thorium  down  in  open  vessels  over  a  gas  fire.  Over  these 
vessels  was  constructed  a  wood  ventilating  hood  for  carrying 
off  fumes.  The  attendant  discovered  that  the  hood  was  in 
flames,  and  the  supposition  was  that  the  wooden  hood  had  become 
kiln  dried  and  ignited  from  the  heat. 

47.  Fire  in  a  saltpetre  works  started  in  room  where  saltpetre 
was  dried  in  shallow  iron  vats  with  steam  coils  underneath. 
A  workman  was  instaUing  a  new  vat  and  spark  from  hammer  flew 
a  few  feet  into  adjoining  vat,  igniting  the  saltpetre.  Fire  spread 
very  rapidly  to  other  vats. 

48.  A  camphor  still  was  located  in  a  separate  room  and  dis- 
charged through  a  pipe  into  a  room  called  the  camphor  chamber. 
Several  days  before  the  fire,  a  damaged  lot  of  camphor  was 
returned  from  a  celluloid  factory  to  be  refined.  This  was  put 
through  the  still  and  was  probable  that  nitric  acid  fumes  were 
carried  into  chamber  with  the  camphor  vapor,  settled  on  walls 
of  chamber,  and  finally  oxidized  and  ignited  the  camphor  deposi- 
ted there. 
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49.  Fuel  oil  used  to  supply  burners  for  borax  roasters  escaped 
and  became  ignited  by  flame  at  burners. 

50.  Fire  resulted  from  the  explosion  of  a  grease  still  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  stearic  acid  and  glycerine.  Carry-off  pipe  was 
found  to  be  clogged  with  the  deposit,  and  Uve  steam  was  injected. 
It  is  supposed  that  an  excess  pressure  accumulated  in  the  still 
which  ruptured  the  still.  Room  was  filled  with  tar  and  vapor 
and  was  ignited  from  the  fire  under  steam  boiler  nearby. 

51.  Fire  caused  by  cold  cream  boihng  over  in  a  laboratory 
manufacturing  perfumes  and  toilet  articles. 

52.  The  boihng  kettles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  anihne  blue 
were  heated  by  coal.  One  of  these  kettles  boiled  over  and 
anihne  oil  took  fire  at  once,  causing  a  hot  fire.  There  were  two 
occurrences  of  this  sort  at  one  plant  which  caused  a  loss  of 
$1,500.00. 

"Find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect : 
Or,  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect. 
For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause." 

Hamlet  11:2 

One  cannot  study  these  miscellaneous  effects,  chosen  at  ran- 
dom from  a  large  source  of  similar  fires  in  the  varied  classes  of 
chemical  industries  involved,  without  being  greatly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  most  of  these  defects  were  readily  preventable 
and  that  many  of  them  were  due  to  gross  carelessness. 

The  few  fires  of  unknown  chemical  origin  that  have  been  quo- 
ted, and  a  larger  number  of  fires  which  are  constantly  occurring  in 
bleach  and  dye  works  and  other  manufactories  using  products 
of  the  chemical  industry,  that  have  apparently  been  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  dyes  or  chemicals,  suggest  the  possibility  of 
valuable  study  and  research  on  the  part  of  chemists  to  eliminate 
these  conditions. 

Having  stated  the  national  scope  and  economic  significance  of 
the  annual  tremendous  loss  of  created  and  natural  resources  by 
fire,  and  analyzed  in  detail  the  magnitude  of  this  loss  in  the 
chemical  industries,  it  is  hoped  that  each  member  of  the  Eighth 
International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  will  become  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  this  most  vital  subject,  to  become  an  ardent 
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disciple  of  fire  prevention  and  fire  protection  and  to  give  greater 
thought  and  study  to  ways  and  means  of  applying  such  remedies 
as  may  seem  desirable  to  his  own  needs. 

Frankhn  H.  Wentworth,  Secretary  of  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association,  which  is  an  organization  and  technical  body 
of  national  scope  and  broad  membership,  making  the  standards 
under  guidance  of  which  the  fire  waste  may  be  checked,  and 
educating  the  people  in  the  observance  of  those  standards  and 
pointing  out  the  grievous  economic  penalties  for  ignoring  them, 
stated  a  great  truth  in  a  recent  notable  address: — 

"Our  civilization  grows  daily  more  complex.  Every  man's 
life  is  becoming  more  inextricably  linked  with  the  lives  of  others. 
An  injury  to  one  is  increasingly  an  injury  to  all.  Out  of  a  proper 
reaUzation  of  these  facts  is  coming  a  larger  sense  of  civic  respon- 
sibility. As  citizens  of  a  common  country,  and  brothers  of  a 
great  national  family,  we  may  some  day  evolve  a  civilization 
in  which  there  shall  be  no  waste  and  in  which  the  thought  of 
the  common  good  shall  be  the  profoundest  impulse  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people." 


THE    CONSERVATION    MOVEMENT    IN     WISCONSIN 

By  Charlks  R.  Van  Hise;  Forests  by  E.  M.  Griffith 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

The  Conference  of  the  Governors  at  the  White  House  in  May, 
1908,  upon  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  the  United 
States  will  by  future  generations  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
historical  events  of  the  nation.  For  many  years  the  voice  of 
the  scientific  man  had  here  and  there  been  raised  for  conserva- 
tion, but  his  voice  was  a  voice  in  the  wilderness.  President 
Roosevelt  made  the  voice  of  conservation  the  voice  of  the 
nation. 

Following  the  White  House  Conference,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  national  conservation  commission  and  many  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  states  appointed  state  conservation  commissions. 
Governor  James  0.  Davidson  in  Wisconsin,  by  executive  act 
without  authority  of  the  legislature  appointed  a  State  Conserva- 
tion Commission.  This  commission  was  made  effective  through  a 
letter  by  the  governor  to  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  state,  requesting  them  to  co-operate  with  the  commission. 

The  Wisconsin  commission  has  made  two  reports  which  by 
the  governor  were  presented  to  the  legislature,  the  first  in  1909, 
and  the  second  in  1911.  The  legislature  of  the  latter  year  placed 
the  conservation  commission  on  a  legal  basis  and  made  a  small 
appropriation  for  its  work. 

The  Wisconsin  conservation  commission  early  adopted  the 
poUcy  of  confining  its  reports  to  specific  matters  regarding  which 
the  commission  thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  legislative  enact- 
ment or  for  a  public  movement.  Upon  such  subjects  brief 
papers  by  specialists  were  prepared  describing  the  situation  and 
pointing  out  the  remedies.  The  commission,  using  these  papers 
as  a  foundation,  made  definite  recommendations  to  the  governor. 
A  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  these  recommendations  have 
been  enacted  into  law. 

181 
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The  Water  Powers 

Since  the  admission  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  to  the  Union 
until  1909,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  legislature  to  grant 
franchises  for  the  construction  of  dams,  nominally  to  improve 
navigation  but  really  for  the  development  of  water  powers,  upon 
the  request  of  any  individual  or  company,  without  condition, 
except  the  protection  of  such  recognized  public  rights  as  navi- 
gation, maintenance  of  runways  for  fish,  etc.  Many  of  these 
franchises  included  the  right  of  condemnation  in  order  to  give 
the  necessary  flowage  areas. 

The  conservation  commission  in  its  first  report  recommended 
that  thereafter  franchises  for  water  powers  be  granted  under  a 
general  statute;  that  the  issuing  of  such  franchise  be  placed 
with  the  railway  commission,  or  similar  board,  under  conditions 
provided  by  the  general  statute;  that  such  franchise  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  lease  for  a  long  period  of  years,  with  privilege  of 
renewal  on  reasonable  terms;  and  that  an  equitable  rental  charge, 
low  at  first,  be  imposed. 

The  legislature  of  1909,  at  least  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
report  of  the  conservation  commission,  refused  to  grant  any 
special  franchises  for  the  construction  of  dams,  and  appointed  a 
special  recess  committee  to  investigate  the  subject  of  water 
powers  and  report  a  bill  to  the  succeeding  legislature. 

In  the  report  of  the  conservation  commission  for  1911  there 
was  proposed  as  an  alternative  method  of  leasing  water  power, 
indeterminate  franchises  carefully  safeguarding  the  public  inter- 
ests, and  under  the  principles  of  the  general  public  utilities  act. 
In  case  either  of  rental  for  a  definite  period  or  an  indeterminate 
lease,  the  rate  of  rental  was  to  be  low  at  first  and  to  be  readjusted 
at  reasonable  periods. 

The  legislature  of  1911  refused  to  grant  any  special  franchises 
for  water  powers,  but  enacted  a  general  law  '  relating  to  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  dams  across  navigable  waters  and 
granting  franchises  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  and  the 
development  of  hydraulic  power.  The  act  provided  for  granting 
franchises  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  with  the  right  of  con- 

1  Chapter  652,  Wisconsin  Session  Laws  of  1911. 
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tinuance  of  such  franchises  for  two  further  terms  of  ten  years 
each,  subject  to  readjustment  of  the  charge  per  horse  power. 
The  franchise  fee  was  to  be  five  per  cent  of  the  franchise  value 
of  the  water  power  utilized,  with  the  provision  that  such  charge 
be  not  less  than  ten  cents  nor  more  than  two  dollars  per  horse 
power  per  annum.  The  administration  of  the  water  power  law 
was  placed  upon  the  railway  commission. 

The  law  declared  that  "all  energy  developed  or  undeveloped 
on  the  navigable  waters  of  this  state  is  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  state  for  the  public  good  and  also  the  beneficial  use  and 
natural  energy  of  the  natural  waters  of  this  state  for  all  pubUc 
purposes  are  held  by  the  state  in  trust  for  all  the  people."  These 
provisions  of  the  law  are  in  accordance  with  constitutions  of  a 
number  of  the  western  states ;  for  instance,  Colorado,  California, 
North  Dakota,  Washington,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  ^ 

In  these  newer  states  the  constitutional  provisions  and  laws 
embodying  the  same  principles  in  other  states  have  been  upheld 
by  the  courts.  Unfortunately  in  Wisconsin,  before  the  value 
of  the  energy  of  falling  water  was  appreciated,  the  courts  had 
made  various  decisions  which  limited  the  right  of  the  state  in  the 
waters  of  navigable  streams  to  that  of  navigation,  fishing,  etc. ; 
but  general  legislative  enactment  has  never  been  made  in  which 
the  right  to  develop  the  energy  of  the  falling  water  has  been  de- 
clared to  appertain  to  the  riparian;  and  no  general  decision  of  the 
court  had  been  made  upon  this  matter  at  the  time  the  above  law 
was  passed.  The  legislattire  in  granting  franchises  for  the  devel- 
opment of  water  power,  had,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
earliest  ones,  included  the  provision  that  they  are  subject  to 
amendment  or  repeal;  and  also  that  state  constitution  contains 
the  provision  that  all  general  or  special  acts  regarding  corpora- 
tions may  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the  legislature  at  any  time 
after  their  passage.  However,  for  many  years  the  energy  of 
falling  water  had  been  utihzed  by  many  riparian  owners  under 
the  special  acts  of  the  legislature  authorizing  the  building  of 
dams  for  the  improvement  of  navigation. 

>  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  in  the  United  States,  C.  R.  Van  Hise, 
pp.  153-154. 
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The  supreme  court  of  the  state  in  January,  1912,  declared  the 
act,  making  a  franchise  charge  upon  the  use  of  water  power, 
unconstitutional.  The  opinion  of  Justice  Timlin,  accompany- 
ing this  decision,  contained  the  dictum  that  "the  right  of  the 
riparian  owner  to  use  the  water  of  the  river  on  his  own  land 
within  his  boundary  determined  by  ordinary  high  water  mark, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  power  or,  as  the  act  in  question  puts 
it,  'developing  energy,'  returning  the  water  again  to  the  stream, 
is  unquestionably  a  private  right  appurtenant  to  the  riparian 
land." 

This  dictum  appears  to  affect  not  only  water  powers,  fran- 
chises for  which  have  already  been  granted  and  development 
made,  but  it  affects  the  half  a  million  or  more  of  undeveloped 
water  power  in  the  state. 

Why  the  decision  should  be  extended  to  the  undeveloped  water 
power  nowhere  appears  in  the  opinion  rendered.  The  right  of 
the  riparian  to  the  developed  water  powers  is  recognized  upon 
the  basis  that  the  legislature  granted  the  charter  "in  considera- 
tion that  the  grantee  would  make  the  improvement  in  aid  of 
navigation;  the  latter  accepted  the  offer  and  invested  thousands 
of  dollars  in  making  the  improvement"  .  .  .  "By  contract 
with  the  state,  therefore,  the  riparian  owner  bought  and  paid  for 
this  valuable  property  right  so  far  as  the  state  had  power  to 
grant  it.  He  had  also  acquired  by  purchase  the  riparian  right 
hereinafter  referred  to." 

Admitting  the  full  force  of  these  statements,  the  argument 
does  not  apply  to  undeveloped  water  powers. 

If  the  dictum  of  the  court  be  accepted  as  law,  the  owners  of  the 
riparian  rights  upon  meandered  streams  have  come  into  posses- 
sion of  a  property  of  enormous  value,  without  cost  and  thru 
judicial  decision.  To  illustrate :  If  in  the  futm-e  there  are  devel- 
oped 500,000  additional  horse  power  and  the  value  of  such  horse 
power  for  creating  energy  should  prove  to  be  $5  per  annum, 
this  on  the  basis  of  five  per  cent  would  represent  a  capitalization 
of  $50,000,000.  The  situation  appears  to  be  that  thru  the 
decision  of  the  courts  more  than  one  half  of  the  water  power  of 
the  state  has  been  granted  to  the  riparian  without  compensation. 

If  the  opinion  of  Judge  Timlin  stands,  apparently  the  best  that 
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can  be  done  in  Wisconsin  regarding  the  water  powers  is  to  amend 
the  constitution  so  that  the  state  may  acquire  and  operate  them 
and  pass  laws  giving  to  the  state  municipalities  the  right  to 
acquire  water  powers  thru  condemnation  and  to  operate  them 
as  pubhc  utihties.  A  bill  to  this  end  was  introduced  in  the  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature  in  1912,  but  it  failed  of  passage; 
therefore  the  entire  subject  of  the  general  regulation  of  water 
powers  has  gone  over  to  the  legislature  of  1913. 

The  recommendation  of  the  conservation  commission  that 
hereafter  franchises  for  water  powers  be  granted  under  a  general 
act  and  that  the  administration  of  this  act  be  placed  under  some 
commission  seems  to  be  the  accepted  policy  of  the  state.  This 
is  however  small  solace  for  the  loss  of  the  energy  of  the  falling 
waters  of  the  streams  of  the  state  which  should  belong  to  the 
people.  It  appears  to  me  personally  that  the  conservation  com- 
mission should  make  another  effort  to  have  a  bill  passed  which 
at  least  will  save  the  energy  of  the  falling  water  of  those  powers 
in  which  franchises  have  not  been  granted.  If  this  can  be 
accomphshed  it  will  still  save  foi"  the  people  about  one  half  of 
the  water  power  resources  of  the  state. 

FOKBSTS 

Creation  of  Forest  Reserve.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Wisconsin 
was  one  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  forest  regions  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  twenty-seven  counties  which  comprised 
the  northern  portion  were  practically  an  unbroken  forest  extend- 
ing from  Michigan  to  Minnesota.  Even  as  late  as  1900,  Wiscon- 
sin ranked  first  among  the  states  in  the  production  of  lumber, 
but  by  1910  it  had  dropped  to  eighth  place. 

The  axe,  followed  by  terrific  forest  fires,  has  depleted  the 
great  forest  wealth  of  the  state;  and  when  it  is  almost  too  late 
the  state  is  waking  up  to  appreciate  something  of  the  value  of 
this  wonderful,  natural  resource,  which  has  been  dissipated  so 
recklessly. 

As  early  as  1867  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  commissioners  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
injurious  effects  of  clearing  the  land  of  forests  and  the  duty  of 
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the  state  in  regard  to  the  matter.  An  exhaustive  and  very  valu- 
able report  was  published  by  the  three  commissioners,  but  no 
results  were  accomplished.  In  1897  another  law  was  passed 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  forestry  commission  of  three 
members  by  the  governor,  who  were  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the 
protection  and  utilization  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  state, 
for  the  organization  of  a  forestry  department,  and  for  the  creation 
of  a  forest  reserve.  The  commissioners'  report,  including  a  draft 
of  a  bill  which  they  recommended  for  passage,  was  published  in 
1898,  but  no  legislation  resulted  until  1903  when  a  forest  reserve 
of  about  40,000  acres  was  created.  But  the  first  effective  forestry 
legislation  was  not  accomplished  until  1905.  Under  the  law 
of  1905  a  non-political  state  board  of  forestry  was  created,  and 
it  was  provided  in  the  act  that  the  state  forester,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  board,  must  be  a  technically  trained  forester  and  certified 
as  such  by  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  most  important  provision  of  this  law  was  that 
all  state  lands  in  the  northern,  or  timbered,  portion  of  the  state 
were  set  aside  for  forestry  purposes,  and  that  the  agricultural 
and  scattered  lands  could  be  sold  by  the  board,  the  proceeds  to 
constitute  a  "forest  reserve  fund"  to  be  used  in  purchasing  lands 
suitable  for  enlarging  the  forest  reserve  area.  The  law  of  1905 
included  in  the  state  forest  all  state  lands  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  state.  This  immediately  increased  the  area  of  the  reserve 
from  40,000  acres  to  over  300,000  acres.  State  appropriations 
for  the  extension  of  the  forests  were  made  in  1911.  Through 
the  purchases  of  privately  owned  lands  over  100,000  acres,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $3.00  per  acre,  have  been  acquired,  so  that  the 
reserve  tqday  totals  some  425,000  acres,  and  contracts  for  pur- 
chases when  executed  will  increase  the  total  to  about  475,000 
acres. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  conservation  movement  in  the  state 
of  Wisconsin,  so  far  as  the  forests  are  concerned,  began  before 
the  White  House  Conference  and  the  appointment  of  the  state 
conservation  commission.  A  number  of  recommendations  of  the 
commission  regarding  forestry  were  however  enacted  into  law, 
and  therefore  the  work  of  the  commission  may  be  said  to  have 
accelerated  the  movement  for  state  forests.     Among  the  recom- 
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mendations  adopted  were  a  direct  state  appropriation  for  addi- 
tions to  the  forest  reserve,  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  administration  of  the  reserve,  and  making  the  land  in  the 
Menominee  Reservation  a  part  of  the  reserve.  Recommenda- 
tions were  also  made  that  the  state  constitution  be  amended  so 
as  to  prevent  the  taxation  of  timber  land,  by  a  method  which 
would  tend  to  preserve  the  forests  instead  of  destroy  them.  A 
system  of  compulsory  patrol  and  the  burning  of  slashings  by 
the  state  in  private  forests  in  the  forest  belt  were  recommended. 
Realizing  that  no  general  regulations  are  applicable  to  the  burn- 
ing of  slashings  or  to  patrol,  it  was  advocated  that  the  formulation 
of  the  regulations  upon  these  matters  and  their  execution  be  under 
the  state  board  of  forestry. 

Character  of  Forest  Reserve.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  Wisconsin  forest  reserve  since  some  portions  have 
very  heavy  stands  of  virgin  timber,  others  promising  young 
growth,  while  large  areas  are  either  restocking  naturally  or  have 
been  so  badly  burned  that  they  must  be  replanted.  The  finest 
bodies  of  timber  which  the  state  owns  within  the  forest  reserve 
area  are  on  the  16,378  acres  within  the  Menominee  Indian  Res- 
ervation, and  on  the  35,427  acres  which  the  state  owns  in  Forest 
county.  The  timber  upon  the  Menominee  Reservation  is  white 
pine,  which  grows  in  mixture  with  magnificent  hardwoods, 
principally  basswood,  birch  and  maple.  On  the  Forest  county 
lands  the  timber  on  the  ridges  is  white  and  Norway  pine  in  mix- 
ture, with  hemlock,  basswood,  birch,  maple  and  elm.  On  the 
lower  ground  hemlock  predominates  and  in  the  swamps  there  is 
good  cedar  and  spruce. 

Within  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  Reservation,  which  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  forest  reserve,  the  state  owns  20,666  acres,  and 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  reservation  there  are  some  splendid 
stands  of  virgin  white  pine,  while  on  the  poorer  sandy  soils  the 
timber  is  largely  Norway  pine. 

The  balance  of  the  state  forest  reserve  lands  are  located  in  a 
number  of  counties.  The  lands  which  are  suitable  for  agriculture, 
or  so  widely  scattered  that  they  cannot  be  used  for  forest  reserve 
purposes,  will  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  to  purchase  other 
lands  to  block  up  the  permanent  forest  reserves. 
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It  is  felt  that  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  increasing 
the  forest  reserve  from  40,000  acres  to  425,000  acres  in  seven 
years,  but  Wisconsin  has  only  made  a  good  start  for  the  state 
should  have  a  reserve  of  about  1,500,000  acres  in  order  to  meet  the 
future  needs. 

The  forest  reserve  lands  in  Price  and  Iron  counties,  which 
comprise  some  57,000  acres,  are  typical  hemlock  and  hardwood 
ridges,  with  some  cedar,  spruce,  and  balsam  in  the  swamps. 
Some  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  the  large  white  pine  was  cut 
on  these  lands,  but  a  young  growth  of  pine  timber  is  coming 
up  which  only  needs  protection  from  fire  to  become  a  fine  forest. 

The  state  owns  some  123,000  acres  in  Vilas  county  and  57,000 
acres  in  Oneida  county.  The  lands  in  Vilas  and  those  in  the 
Northern  part  of  Oneida  county,  will  constitute  the  backbone 
of  the  permanent  forest  reserves,  as  they  lie  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa  Rivers,  and  also  in  the  heart 
of  the  beautiful  lake  region.  The  lands  in  northern  Oneida  county 
are  largely  covered  with  hemlock  and  hardwood  on  the  ridges,  and 
on  the  level,  sandy  plains,  from  which  the  virgin  pine  was  cut 
many  years  ago,  the  young  pine  growth  is  in  most  sections  most 
promising  and  very  little  planting  will  be  necessary.  On  the 
forest  reserve  lands  in  the  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  Vilas 
county,  there  is  upon  the  whole  a  fairly  heavy  stand  of  hemlock 
and  hardwoods,  with  scattering  white  and  Norway  pine.  In  the 
central  portion  of  the  county  the  virgin  stand  of  pine  was  so 
dense  that  the  cutting  was  very  heavy,  and  the  forest  fires  which 
followed  the  slashings  of  the  lumberman  were  so  severe  that 
all  the  remaining  timber  was  destroyed.  However,  there  was 
a  large  amount  of  pine  seed  buried  in  the  thick  humus  and  where 
the  fires  have  not  burned  too  deeply  the  young  white  and  Nor- 
way pine  seedlings  are  beginning  to  appear. 

Just  how  much  of  the  burned  over  land  must  be  replanted,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  very  considerable 
percentage  will  be  restocked  naturally. 

State  Forest  Policy.  What  specific  objects  has  Wisconsin 
in  view  in  creating  her  forest  reserve?  The  state  is  building  up 
her  reserve  in  some  of  the  most  northerly  counties,  viz. :  Forest, 
Vilas,  Oneida,  Iron  and  Price,  and  within  this  area  there  is  not 
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only  a  wonderful  lake  region  of  over  1,200  lakes,  but  also  the  head- 
waters of  four  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  state,  viz. :  the  Wiscon- 
sin, Chippewa,  Menominee,  and  Wolf. 

The  state  lands  set  aside  for  the  reserve,  as  also  the  lands  pur- 
chased, are  not  suitable  for  agriculture,  being  either  too  sandy, 
rocky,  or  swampy,  but  these  lands  have  grown  some  of  the  finest 
pine  timber  in  the  state,  and  all  the  young  timber  needs  is  pro- 
tection from  fire.  The  state  forest  policy  then  is  looking  to  the 
accompUshment  of  the  following  points,  viz. : 

(1)  Extensive  forests  should  be  maintained  upon  the  headwaters 
of  the  important  rivers.  This  together  with  the  use  of  many  lakes 
as  storage  reservoirs  will  tend  to  make  the  flow  of  these  rivers 
regular,  thus  preserving  and  even  improving  many  waterpowers 
which  will  become  increasingly  valuable,  especially  since  Wiscon- 
sin has  no  deposits  of  coal. 

Wisconsin  has  adopted  the  policy  of  allowing  river  develop- 
ment companies,  under  careful  state  supervision,  to  use  many  of 
the  lakes  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa 
rivers  as  reservoirs,  so  as  to  hold  and  store  up  the  excess  or  flood 
waters,  which  may  be  drawn  upon  at  times  of  low  water.  No 
new  storage  dam  can  be  built  without  the  consent  of  the  state 
board  of  forestry  and  the  board  also  controls  the  level  to  which 
the  water  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  that  the  beauty  and  attract- 
iveness of  the  lakes  for  summer  camps  and  cottages  will  always 
be  carefully  protected.  With  a  large  forest  reserve  surrounding 
these  lakes,  thus  preventing  the  deep  snows  from  melting  too 
rapidly,  and  the  lakes  as  storage  reservoirs  holding  back  the 
spring  freshets,  the  stream  flow  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa 
rivers  can  be  systematically  regulated,  and  thus  the  waterpowers 
will  gain  enormously  from  a  constant  and  even  flow.  Wisconsin 
has  gone  much  farther  than  the  other  states  in  developing  a 
definite  poUcy  looking  to  the  full  development  of  storage  reser- 
voirs and  the  forest  reserve  will  always  protect  the  reservoirs 
from  silting  up. 

(2)  In  1910  a  study  of  the  wood-using  industries  of  Wisconsin 
was  made  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
and  it  was  found  that  more  than  930  million  board  feet  of  lumber 
valued  at  $20,000,000  is  annually  utilized  in  the  wood-using 
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industries,  and  that  already  almost  fifty  percent  of  this  lumber 
is  purchased  outside  of  the  state.  This  means  that  in  time 
the  state  will  lose  its  wood-using  industries  unless  the  rapid 
destruction  of  the  forests  is  checked.  A  state  forest  reserve 
of  1,500,000  acres  can  aid  very  materially  in  supplying  this  raw 
material. 

If  Wisconsin  had  been  as  wise  as  Canada  and  retained  its 
timbered  lands  instead  of  selling  them,  the  forester  would  have 
a  going  concern  and  the  timber  would  be  his  stock,  which  he 
would  sell  as  it  became  mature  and  thus  be  able  to  show  a  revenue 
at  once.  But  Wisconsin  chose  in  the  past  to  sell  its  timber  lands 
to  anyone  and  everyone  at  a  fraction  of  what  their  present  value 
would  be.  Therefore  the  state  must  buy  back  the  timberlands 
that  it  sold,  and  it  will  be  many  years  before  there  will  be  much 
merchantable  timber  to  sell  from  the  forest  reserve.  The  bright 
side,  however,  is  that  much  of  the  timber  that  was  left  is  now, 
with  increasing  demands,  becoming  valuable. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  of  land  within  the  forest 
reserve  that  contains  virgin  timber  and  that  which  is  fairly  well 
timbered,  also  the  areas  that  contain  only  young  growth  and  those 
that  must  be  planted,  it  is  not  probable  that  in  twenty-five  years 
the  state  will  receive  a  net  revenue  of  over  $1.00  per  acre,  but 
at  the  end  of  fifty  years  this  should  increase  to  at  least  $2.00  per 
acre.  The  probable  revenue  from  the  firewood  and  all  other 
forest  products  is  included  in  this  estimate;  also  the  revenue  from 
leasing  camp  and  cottage  sites,  which  will  be  very  considerable. 
If  then  the  state  acquires  a  forest  reserve  of  1,500,000  acres,  it 
should  be  able  to  count  on  a  net  annual  revenue  of  $1,500,000 
after  twenty-five  years,  and  of  $3,000,000  after  fifty  years. 

(3)  Preserving  the  forests  in  the  beautiful  lake  region  of  north- 
ern Wisconsin  will  greatly  enhance  its  present  attractiveness  as  a 
resort  region,  not  only  for  the  citizens  of  the  state,  but  of  the  entire 
Mississippi  valley  as  well.  The  value  of  such  a  resort  region  is  not 
generally  understood,  even  from  the  dollar  view  point;  but  the 
report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of  New  Hampshire  for  1905  shows 
that  the  resort  business  yielded  in  that  year  over  $10,000,000, 
and  the  report  of  the  forest,  fish  and  game  commission  of  New 
York  for  the  same  year  states  that  it  was  over  $7,000,000. 
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The  state  board  of  forestry  has  adopted  the  policy  of  leasing 
camp  and  cottage  sites  upon  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  lakes 
within  the  forest  reserve.  Owning  several  thousand  acres  of  land 
upon  the  shores  of  some  of  the  most  attractive  lakes  in  Oneida 
and  Vilas  counties,  the  state  is  easily  able  to  meet  upon  reasonable 
terms  all  present  demands  for  sites  of  various  kinds. 

As  Ex-President  Roosevelt  has  so  well  pointed  out,  the  Na- 
tional forests  as  well  as  the  forest  reserves  maintained  by  the 
various  states  are  intended  for  the  fullest  and  best  use  consistent 
with  their  protection,  and  one  of  the  most  natural  uses  to  which 
a  portion  of  the  reserves  should  be  put  is  as  fish  and  game  pre- 
serves; and  this  will  greatly  enhance  their  value  for  resort  pur- 
poses. 

Forest  Planting.  In  1911  nearly  200,000  seisdlings  were  planted 
on  lands  within  the  forest  reserve  which  were  not  restocking 
naturally,  and  the  state  now  has  over  1,400,000  seedlings,  in  one 
large  nursery,  which  will  be  utilized  in  planting  denuded  lands. 
It  has  been  discovered,  however,  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cut-over  lands  in  northern  Wisconsin  will  restock  naturally, 
provided  that  forest  fires  have  not  burned  over  the  land  so  fre- 
quently as  to  destroy  all  the  seeds  in  the  soil.  Therefore  it  is 
not  expected  that  many  large  tracts  will  have  to  be  planted. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  state  board  of  forestry  to  sell  plants 
at  cost  to  individuals  and  corporations  who  may  wish  to  reforest 
their  denuded  non-agricultural  land. 

Fire  Prevention  on  the  Forest  Reserve.  The  state  board  of 
forestry  has  a  force  of  rangers  and  patrolmen  whose  chief  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  any  forest  fires  which  start  upon  the  forest  reserve 
are  promptly  extinguished.  When  active  patrol  work  is  not 
necessary,  these  men  take  charge  of  the  crews  who  are  engaged 
in  cutting  roads,  trails,  and  fire  lines,  and  in  constructing  tele- 
phone lines  or  destroying  dangerous  slashings. 

The  object  of  the  roads,  trails,  and  fire  lines  is  to  divide  the 
forest  reserve  into  a  large  number  of  blocks  or  compartments  so 
that  if  a  forest  fire  starts  it  can  be  held  to  the  block  of  land 
in  which  it  originates.  By  means  of  the  lookout  towers  and  tele- 
phones the  rangers  can  readily  locate  forest  fires  and  then  sum- 
mon the  necessary  help  without  any  loss  of  time.    In  order  to 
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patrol  their  districts  as  rapidly  as  possible  most  of  the  rangers 
either  have  saddle  horses  or  railway  velocipedes. 

Forestry  by  Private  Owners 

To  the  present  time  in  Wisconsin  very  little  real  forestry 
management  has  been  practiced  by  lumber  companies,  large 
timberland  owners,  or  private  individuals.  This  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  danger  of  timberlands  being  destroyed  by  forest  fires, 
and  also  the  annual  taxing  of  growing  timber  which  has  en- 
couraged forest  destruction  instead  of  forest  conservation. 

Many  of  the  large  wood-using  industries  of  the  state,  espe- 
cially the  paper  and  pulp  mills,  should  own  large  tracts  of  timber 
and  operate  under  a  systematic  plan  of  forest  management; 
but  many  are  held  back  from  doing  this  on  account  of  the  fear 
of  fires  and  taxes.  The  first  can  and  will  be  overcome  through 
education  of  the  people  to  the  fearful  and  needless  losses  from 
forest  fires,  together  with  well  organized  forest  fire  patrols; 
and  the  second  obstacle  will  be  removed  when  the  state  appreci- 
ates that  the  present  system  of  annually  taxing  growing  timber 
is  archaic  and  that  it  directly  encourages  and  even  forces  forest 
destruction. 

Parks 

Closely  connected  with  forests  are  parks.  The  importance 
of  parks  and  playgrounds  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
people  has  not  been  generally  appreciated  in  this  country.  In 
consequence  of  this,  many  large  cities  have  an  entirely  inade- 
quate park  system  and  the  majority  of  states  have  scarcely 
begun  to  realize  the  importance  of  a  number  of  parks  conveniently 
situated  to  be  the  common  property  of  the  people. 

In  Wisconsin  in  1907  a  park  board  was  created  and  appropria- 
tions were  then  and  later  made  for  acquiring  state  parks.  Two 
of  the  most  picturesque  areas  in  the  state  have  been  secured. 
One  of  these  is  in  Door  county  on  the  peninsula  extending  east 
into  Lake  Michigan,  containing  eight  mil^s  of  shore  line.  The 
second  park  is  in  the  uniquely  beautiful  Devil's  Lake  area. 
Prior  to  1907,  by  cooperation  with  the  state  of  Minnesota,  the 
Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix  River  had  been  acquired  as  an  inter-state 
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park.  In  addition  for  provisions  for  state  parks,  laws  had  been 
enacted  giving  to  cities  very  large  authority  in  acquiring  parks. 
Already  Milwaukee  and  Madison  have  taken  advantage  of  these 
laws  and  the  same  is  true  to  a  less  extent  of  other  cities.  In 
the  future  this  movement,  which  will  result  in  numerous  parks 
of  moderate  size,  both  state  and  municipal,  will  be  recognized 
as  one  of  far  sighted  wisdom. 

Soils 

The  land  is  the  basal  resource  of  the  nation,  is  indeed  more 
important  than  all  other  resources.  From  the  land  come  our 
food  and  clothing.  Food  and  clothing  we  must  have;  all  of  our 
other  needs  are  subordinate  to  these.  While  the  preservation 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  most  fundamental  of  the  prob- 
lems of  conservation,  so  also  it  is  the  most  difficult.  Many  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil  have  very  imperfect  knowledge  and  little  sense 
of  responsibility  regarding  its  preservation.  In  the  rather 
sparsely  settled  United  States,  where  until  recently  rich,  virgin 
land  has  been  free,  there  has  been  wastefulness  in  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  land  such  as  perhaps  has  existed  nowhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Realizing  this  situation,  from  the  first  the  Wisconsin  conser- 
vation commission  has  directed  its  attention  to  the  conservation 
of  the  soil.  In  the  state  of  Wisconsin  there  are  more  than  175,000 
farms.  The  problem  is  to  get  a  vast  number  of  farmers  so  to 
handle  their  soil  as  to  enrich  instead  of  diminish  its  fertility. 
While  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  relatively  new  states  and  the  larger 
portion  of  its  lands  has  not  been  cultivated  on  an  average  for  as 
much  as  fifty  years,  already  there  is  serious  depletion  in  the 
fertility  of  large  areas.  The  efforts  to  secure  the  conservation 
of  the  soil  of  Wisconsin  have  proceeded  along  three  lines:  (1) 
education,  (2)  investigation,  and  (3)  legislation. 

(1)  The  most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  way  to  secure 
the  conservation  of  the  soil  is  to  educate  the  farmers  regarding 
scientific  methods  in  order  that  they  may  so  handle  their  lands 
that  they  increase  in  fertility  rather  than  decrease.  This  prob- 
lem of  education,  while  very  large,  is  hopeful  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  practices  advocated  will  in  the  long  run  work  to  the 
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advantage  of  the  farmers  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  state 
and  nation.  In  a  brief  paper  it  will  be  impossible  more  than 
to  mention  some  of  the  lines  of  effort  which  have  been  directed 
to  the  education  of  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  addition  to  a  four  year 
college  course  in  agriculture,  there  are  a  two  year  course  of  a 
more  practical  character,  and  still  shorter  general  courses, 
dairy  courses,  courses  for  farmers,  etc.  Further,  the  college  has 
undertaken  agricultural  extension  upon  an  elaborate  scale,  with 
the  idea  of  carrying  out  to  the  farmers  through  demonstration 
and  illustration  improved  agricultural  practices.  In  a  consid- 
erable number  of  counties  there  are  county  schools  of  agricul- 
ture which  are  designed  especially  to  give  training  for  the  farmer. 
By  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  1911,  high  schools  which  con- 
tain agricultural  courses  are  granted  special  state  aid.  This  was 
recommended  both  by  the  conservation  commission  and  the 
commission  on  industrial  education.  Provision  is  made  for  agri- 
cultural instruction  in  the  county  training  schools,  twenty-six 
in  number,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools.  Thus  the  entire  system  of  education  from  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  rural  schools  is  designed  to  tend  to  conservation 
of  the  soil. 

(2)  Investigations  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the  soil  are 
being  pursued  along  many  lines. 

The  first  report  of  the  commission  recommended  a  soil  survey. 
An  appropriation  was  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  legislature 
of  1909.  This  work  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  survey 
is  being  actively  pushed.  To  the  present  time  a  detailed  sur- 
vey has  been  finished  for  more  than  5,500  square  miles.  A 
reconnaissance  survey  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  has  been 
made  for  an  area  of  4,500  square  miles.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
this  reconnaissance  survey  is  to  determine  lands  which  are  better 
adapted  for  agriculture  than  for  forestry. 

Some  of  the  questions  under  investigation  by  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, are  soil  erosion,  the  preservation  of  the  essential  elements 
of  the  soil,  the  eradication  of  weeds,  and  agricultural  economics. 

For  parts  of  the  state  the  depletion  of  the  soil  is  due  largely 
to  erosion,  in  other  parts  mainly  to  depletion  of  essential  ele- 
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ments;  altho  thruout  the  state  almost  everywhere  both  are  im- 
portant factors.  In  regard  to  the  loss  of  soil  thru  erosion  the 
state  is  being  studied  in  relation  to  its  topography  and  the 
character  of  the  soil,  in  order  to  formulate  methods  of  cultivation 
adapted  to  the  situation.  However,  for  much  of  the  state  the 
question  of  depletion  of  essential  elements  is  no  less  important 
than  erosion,  and  no  where  else  has  this  problem  been  more 
seriously  attacked.  In  this  brief  paper  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
take  up  in  detail  the  methods  which  are  being  worked  out  for 
the  prevention  of  erosion  and  the  reduction  of  loss  of  essential 
elements.  The  general  principles  of  these  matters  are  well 
known,  but  in  each  state  these  principles  must  be  adapted  to  the 
particular  conditions. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  depletion  of  the  soil  is  noxious 
weeds.  For  many  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  large 
areas  are  badly  infested  by  such  weeds,  among  which  Canada 
thistle  and  quack  grass  are  the  worst.  Not  only  is  there  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  state  thus  weed  infested,  but  the  area 
is  extending.  These  weeds  make  heavy  drafts  upon  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  where  present  greatly  decrease  the  amount  of  the 
crop.  Already  investigation  has  shown  that  quack  grass  and 
Canada  thistle  can  be  eradicated  by  at  least  two  methods.  Hav- 
ing found  successful  economic  methods  for  eradicating  these 
weeds,  a  campaign  of  education  is  being  carried  on  among  the 
farmers  to  produce  their  destruction. 

The  economics  of  agriculture  have  scarcely  been  considered 
by  farmers  in  this  county,  altho  cost  accounting  has  been 
introduced  into  business  for  many  years.  In  most  cases,  when  a 
farmer  sells  his  crop  he  does  not  take  into  account  the  question 
of  whether  his  soil  has  been  enriched  or  depleted  as  a  result 
of  the  operation.     Professor  H.  C.  Taylor  says: 

"Types  of  farming  have  been  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  influence  upon  the  future  usefulness  of  the  soil.  Two  lead- 
ing types  of  farms  in  Wisconsin  are  grain  and  dairy  farms.  Com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  rarely  used  on  grain  farms  in  this  state; 
hence  grain  farming  means  exploitation,  while  dairy  farming 
stands  for  soil  maintenance.  In  the  early  history  of  Wisconsin, 
wheat  farming  dominated.     In  a  few  decades,  soil  exhaustion 
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and  other  causes  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  selling  of  grain 
in  favor  of  the  selling  of  butter  and  cheese.  The  readjustment 
has  been  in  progress  for  thirty  years,  but  is  not  yet  complete. 
The  greater  profits  of  dairying  have  led  the  more  intelligent  farm- 
ers to  make  the  change,  but  many  are  so  bound  by  habits  of 
thought  and  action  that  only  the  stern  hand  of  economic  neces- 
sity will  drive  them  to  make  a  change  in  their  methods-" 

(3)  The  third  stage,  that  of  specific  legislation  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  soil,  has  no  more  than  begun.  Laws  have  been 
placed  upon  the  statute  books  prohibiting  the  importation  into 
the  state  of  impure  seeds,  and  especially  those  infested  with  dele- 
terious weeds.  The  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  been  given  authority  to  inspect  nursery  stocks, 
with  reference  to  the  prevention  of  the  importation  of  infective 
plants.  Laws  have  been  passed  which  make  it  the  duty  of  local 
officials  to  extirpate  noxious  weeds;  but  as  yet  these  laws  are 
largely  a  dead  letter  and  will  be  until  the  legislation  is  so  modified 
as  to  place  the  execution  of  the  law  in  the  charge  of  state  officials 
who  have  as  their  special  duty  the  execution  of  these  laws. 
This  the  conservation  commission  has  recommended,  and  an  act 
to  this  end  will  be  vigorously  pushed  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature. 

While  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  agricultural 
practices  of  the  state  looking  toward  the  lessening  of  erosion  and 
depletion  of  the  valuable  elements,  a  balance  sheet  shows  that 
to  the  present  time  Wisconsin  has  not  nearly  reached  a  condition 
in  which  upon  the  average  the  land  of  the  state  is  richer  at  the 
end  of  a  given  year  rather  than  poorer;  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  state  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  its  dairy  interests. 
Thus  for  phosphoric  oxide,  the  most  crucial  element  of  the  soil, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  loss, to  the  state  is  15,000,000 
pounds.  The  largest  loss  is  due  to  the  waste  of  manure  by  wash- 
ing the  same  into  the  streams.  Another  large  loss  is  through 
sewage  and  another  part  is  due  to  leaching  of  exhaustive  crops, 
such  as  tobacco. 

It  is  clear  that  the  campaign  of  education  and  investigation 
in  Wisconsin  with  supplementary  legislation  must  go  on  until  the 
balance  sheet  shows  increased  fertility  upon  the  average  rather 
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than  decreased  fertility;  for  only  thus  will  it  be  possible  one  hun- 
dred years  hence  for  the  state  to  produce  food  for  its  large 
population. 

The  situation  above  described  illustrates  how  great  is  the 
problem  of  education,  investigation,  and  legislation,  which  con- 
fronts the  states  of  the  Union,  in  the  vast  majority  of  which, 
if  not  in  all,  the  situation  is  less  advantageous  than  in  Wisconsin. 

Minerals 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  conservation  of  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  only  to  the  extent  of  surveys 
and  investigation.  The  first  step  in  these  matters  is  to  find 
out  the  facts.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  the  losses 
in  the  mining  and  extraction  of  lead  and  zinc  are  very  great. 
It  is  estimated  that  only  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  zinc 
in  the  ground  becomes  spelter;  thus  the  loss  is  nearly  fifty  per- 
cent. Some  thirteen  and  one  half  per  cent  of  this  loss  is  in 
mining;  the  remainder  is  mainly  in  milling  and  smelting.  The 
large  loss  in  mining  is  due  to  the  very  high  royalty;  ten  per  cent 
of  the  concentrated  product,  which  is  paid  to  the  fee  holder. 
If  this  rate  were  decreased  for  lower  grade  ores,  they  could  be 
profitably  extracted  in  connection  with  the  richer  ores,  whereas 
they  are  now  left  in  the  ground.  The  conservation  of  the  metallic 
ores  is  also  related  to  the  system  of  taxation. 

The  question  of  remedying  the  great  losses  in  zinc  beginning 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  and  a  system  of  taxation 
for  zinc  and  for  iron  ore  are  subjects  which  are  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  state  conservation  commission,  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  make  recommendations  to  the  legislature  at  their  next 

session. 

General  Statements 

In  the  second  report  of  the  state  conservation  commission  the 
desirability  of  a  general  law  regarding  conservation  was  pointed 
out  and  it  was  shown  that  if  such  a  law  were  possible  it  would  be 
supported  by  the  highest  courts,  state  and  national.  A  bill  to 
this  end  was  therefore  prepared  and  was  by  the  legislature  of 
1911  enacted  into  law. 
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The  essential  parts  of  the  law  are  as  follows : — 

"1.  It  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, unreasonably  to  waste  or  maliciously  to  injure,  destroy, 
or  impair  any  natural  resource  within  this  state. 

"2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  promote  and  secure  the 
conservation  of  the  natural  resources  within  the  state  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  welfare." 

This  is  probably  the  only  comprehensive  law  yet  enacted  by 
any  state  which  includes  the  fundamental  principles  which  should 
obtain  in  regard  to  conservation.  At  the  outset  this  law  may 
not  produce  much  effect,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  have  an 
increasing  potentiality  as  the  years  go  by.  It  can  be  invoked 
at  once  to  prevent  the  wasting  of  artesian  water  either  carelessly 
or  maliciously.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  shown  to  be  practicable  and 
economical  to  save  the  branches  and  tree  tops  in  the  cutting  of 
forests,  the  law  may  be  invoked  to  compel  such  utilization.  If  a 
farmer  wantonly  allows  gullies  to  form  in  his  farm,  and  thus  per- 
mit unnecessarily  rapid  erosion  either  to  the  injury  of  his  own 
land  or  to  that  of  his  neighbors,  this  law  may  be  invoked  to 
compel  the  delinquent  farmer  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  stop 
the  destruction  of  the  soil,  the  most  important  resource  of  the 
state. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  special  officers  to  enforce 
the  pure  food  laws.  In  order  that  this  general  conservation  law 
shall  produce  its  full  effect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  special 
administrative  officials  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see  to  its  enforce- 
ment. As  soon  as  public  sentiment  has  sufficiently  developed 
so  that  such  offices  are  created  this  law  will  have  a  controlling 
influence  in  the  conservation  of  the  resources  of  the  state. 

Under  the  broad  charter  of  this  law  it  is  the  plan  of  the  state 
conservation  commission  to  move  forward  carefully,  but  as 
rapidly  as  public  sentiment  will  support  the  commission.  The 
commission  plans  to  present  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
recommendations  adopted  to  the  new  situation  in  the  water 
powers,  and  recommendations  regarding  the  extension  of  forests, 
the  drainage  of  swamp  lands,  the  reduction  of  the  losses  of 
lead  and  zinc,  the  taxation  of  ores  and  mineral  rights,  the  con- 
servation of  the  soil,  and  the  destruction  of  noxious  weeds.     ' 
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The  conservation  commission  fully  appreciates  that  with 
reference  to  the  future  of  the  people  of  the  state  the  conservation 
of  its  natural  resources  is  of  greater  importance  than  any  and  all 
other  questions  before  the  people.  The  recommendations  of 
the  commissioners  have  thus  far  received  a  response  from  the 
legislature  quite  beyond  their  expectation.  Therefore  they 
look  forward  confidently  to  a  continuation  of  the  progress  of  the 
conservation  movement  in  Wisconsin  until  the  time  comes  when 
it  can  be  said  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  state  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  succeeding  generation  unimpaired.  This  should 
be  the  aim  and  the  ideal  of  each  state  conservation  commission. 
When  it  is  accomplished  the  foundation  of  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  nation  will  be  assured. 
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